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Art. I—MONTESQUIEU IN ENGLAND. 


1, Histoire de Montesquieu daprés des documents nouveau 
et inédits. Par Louis Vian. Deuxiéme édition. Paris: 
Didier, 1879. 

2. Mélanges Inédits de Montesquieu. Publiés par le Baron 
Albert de Montesquieu. Paris: Rouam, 1892. 

3. Voyages de Montesquieu. Publiés par le Baron Albert 
de Montesquieu. Tomes I et 11.. Bordeaux: Gounoui- 
lhou, 1894. 


THE year which witnessed the departure of Voltaire 
from our shores witnessed the advent of another of 
his illustrious countrymen. Voltaire’s memorable visit 
came to a close in the spring of 1729; in the following 
autumn arrived Montesquieu. The abundant material 
which throws light on Voltaire’s movements and experi- 
ences while he was among us is unfortunately not acces- 
sible in the case of Montesquieu. By a singular fatality, 
or rather series of fatalities, almost all those documents 
which would have enabled us to trace his career during 
this interesting part of his life have been destroyed or 
mislaid. We know from Maty that he regularly corre- 
sponded with Chesterfield—who was his host during a 
portion at least of his visit—and Chesterfield with him; 
but of the letters which passed between them, not one has 
been preserved. We are enabled by the courtesy of Sir 
Robert Herbert to state that, though there are many 
memoranda among the Chesterfield papers bearing on 
the period of Montesquieu’s visit, there is nothing which 
has any reference to him. 

It is highly probable that he recorded as fully and 
carefully his impressions of England and of the English 
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as he did of the other countries which he visited in 
the course of his travels; but such records are repre- 
sented only by the ‘Notes sur l’Angleterre,’ published in 
1818, which are so meagre and trivial that they have 
all the appearance of being garbled and mutilated. To 
the history of his manuscripts we shall presently recur, 
but we may here remark in passing that it is not un- 
likely that his grandson, Charles Louis, who settled, 
became naturalised, married, and passed some thirty-four 
years of his life in England, dying at his seat, Bridge 
Hill House, near Canterbury, in 1824, deliberately de- 
stroyed the missing commentaries. He was, we are told, 
grateful to England for the asylum which she had afforded 
him during his exile, and had become much attached to 
his adopted country. Such notes as have been preserved 
sufficiently indicate the probable tendency of the fuller 
commentaries, for nothing could be more offensively anti- 
English than these jottings ; and Montesquieu’s grandson, 
from considerations of courtesy and gratitude, might 
well have wished a more elaborate expression of such 
sentiments to be suppressed. Enough, however, may be 
gathered from various sources to sketch, at least in out- 
line, an important episode in the history of the literary 
relations between England and France. 

We are sorry to begin, as we are obliged to begin, by 
finding fault with the only attempt which has, as yet, 
been made to throw light on this passage in Montesquieu’s 
biography. The chapter in M. Vian’s ‘ Histoire de Montes- 
quieu’ dealing with the visit to England is the most un- 
satisfactory part of his work; it is jejune and superficial, 
and is, moreover, full of errors and misrepresentations, 
and that not in trifles but in matters of capital importance. 
A few of these we will specify. 

Montesquieu did not travel with Chesterfield in Italy, 
as M. Vian states; he did not even meet him there, for 
Chesterfield was then in residence as ambassador at the 
Hague. Nor is there any evidence that he met Chester- 
field at the Club de I'Entresol in Paris. He met him, as 
he himself tells us, for the first time at the Hague, with a 
letter of introduction from Lord Waldegrave (‘ Voyages,’ 
ii, 235).* There is no evidence that he stayed with Ches- 





* Vian, p. 115, and this is reasserted by M. Zévort. See his ‘Montes: 
guieu,’ pp. 130, 131. 
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terfield during the whole of his visit to England; and 
indeed this is impossible, for the Earl was only occasion- 
ally in England. There is no evidence that Montesquieu 
left England in April 1731; and to support this, as well as 
the assertion that he resided with Chesterfield, M. Vian 
has recourse to an expedient which cannot be sufficiently 
reprehended. He quotes a letter of Fontenelle’s, which 
he describes as dated 1731, and as being addressed to Lord 
Chesterfield’s house: we turn to the letter and find that 
it has no date and no address.* In M. Vian’s account of 
Montesquieu’s introduction to the Queen, and of his con- 
versation with her at Kensington in 1730, we are actually 
informed that the Queen was Queen Charlotte! Nor does 
M. Vian add anything to our knowledge of this episode in 
Montesquieu’s life beyond what may be gathered from 
perfectly obvious sources. 


It is scarcely necessary to say that Charles Louis de 
Secondat, Baron de la Bréde, afterwards Baron de Mon- 
tesquieu, sprang from a family long distinguished by its 
soldiers and its lawyers, and was born at La Bréde, near 
Bordeaux, on January 18, 1689. He received his early 
education at the hands of the Oratorians at Juilly, and at 
Juilly he remained from his twelfth to his twenty-second 
year. He then went through a course of legal study, and 
was entered as Counsellor in the Parliament of Bordeaux 
in 1714. In the following year he married, and about two 
years afterwards became Président & mortier, his uncle, 
the head of the family, who held this office, having be- 
queathed it to him, together with all his property, on 
condition that he would take the title of Montesquieu. 
The condition and the responsibilities were accepted by 
him, but his heart was neither in his work nor in his 
home. His wife was plain and homely; his official duties 
were dry and most distasteful to him; but he neglected 
neither. If in private life, as a husband and father, and 
in public life, as a magistrate and citizen, he reduced his 
responsibilities to a minimum, he decorously and punc- 
tually discharged them. The rest of his time he gave to 
congenial friends wherever he could find them—and he 
sought them assiduously among the choice spirits of his 





* See ‘CLuvres de Fontenelle’ (Paris, 1818), vol. ii, p. 566. The letter 
floes not appear in the edition cited by M. Vian, Paris, 1758, 
242 
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age—to his studies, to his liaisons, and to ambition. In 
his temperament there was a singular mixture of the 
philosopher and of the libertine, of austerity and of 
voluptuousness. In the ‘Lettres Persanes’ we find these 
characteristics blended; in the ‘Temple de Gnide,’ and 
in the ‘Considérations sur la Grandeur et Décadence des 
Romains, in remarkable and curious contrast; in the 
‘Esprit des Lois’ occasionally discernible. 

Montesquieu’s attention was directed to anatomy, 
botany, and natural history. But he was of Gascon 
descent, and the Gascon strain in him soon led him to 
less positive studies; and he fell under the fascination of 
Montaigne, with whom constitutionally he had so much 
in common. Indeed, in the admirable portrait which he 
has given of himself in his ‘Pensées Diverses,’ he might 
be describing his master. 


‘ L’étude,’ writes this happy man, ‘a été pour moi le souverain 
reméde contre les dégofits de la vie, n’ayant jamais eu de 
chagrin qu’une heure de lecture n’ait dissipé. ... Je suis 
presque aussi content avec des sots qu’avec des gens d’esprit; 
car il y a peu d’hommes si ennuyeux qui ne m’aient amusé,’ 


His thirst for knowledge, for all that could be gathered 
from books, from observation and experience grew insati- 
able. He revelled in the Latin classics ; he devoured history 
and political philosophy; he explored the ancient philo- 
sophies, being particularly attracted by stoicism; and, as 
the fruit of these studies, he produced for the Academy 
at Bordeaux two essays, entitled respectively, ‘La Poli- 
tique des Romains dans la Religion,’ and ‘ Le Systéme des 
Idées.’ Fiction and belles-lettres were the recreation of 
his lighter moments; ‘Télémaque’ he pronounced to be 
a divine work; and in ‘ The Thousand-and-one Nights,’ we 
are told, he absolutely revelled. But what chiefly inter- 
ested him and soon formed the centre of his studies was 
man, not regarded psychologically so much as in relation 
to politics and society. Of manners, of character, of all 
in which human nature reveals itself, he was an acute 
and unwearied observer. With him, though he had 
as much delight within the walls of a library as Goethes 
Wagner, the world of books was but the vestibule to the 
world of active life; in no writer were the instincts 
of the scholar and recluse more happily tempered with 
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the instincts of the philosopher, the philanthropist, and 
the critic of society and manners. 

All this found expression, before he had completed his 
thirty-third year, in a work which has long lost its vogue, 
but which will find delighted readers as long as the 
French language exists. The scheme of the ‘Lettres 
Persanes’ was suggested partly by Dufresny and partly 
by Chardin’s Persian travels; but what constitutes the 
vitality, the power, the charm of these brilliant sketches 
and studies belongs solely to Montesquieu. There can be 
little doubt that the twin brothers Usbec and Rica were 
drawn from Montesquieu himself ; the one is Montesquieu 
the philosopher, the other is Montesquieu the painter and 
satirist. The work is a masterly picture and an equally 
masterly analysis of the world of which Saint-Simon was 
the historian and Dubois the type; of a world of liber- 
tines and harlots, of fribbles and sycophants, without 
religion, without heart, and without hope. 

But Montesquieu is neither a Tacitus nor a Knox; on 
his brow is no scowl, in his mouth no jeremiad. To the 
dulcia vitia of that corrupt time he may certainly be 
described as pandering. Nothing, in truth, could be more 
grossly licentious than many passages in these letters. 
His social sketches are inimitable; his satire, though not 
without touches as severe and poignant as anything in 
La Bruyére, is the perfection of urbane and delicate 
mockery. But when he scans society with the eye of a 
patriot and a political philosopher, he assumes quite a 
different tone; and there are many passages which read 
like extracts from the ‘Esprit des Lois. Of all his 
writings these letters most comprehensively illustrate 
his genius and temper; and of all his writings they were, 
and always have been, the most popular. 

The ‘Lettres’ could not, of course, be published in 
France, or appear with the author’s name. A sagacious 
friend, indeed, attempted to dissuade him from giving 
them to the world at all, adding, however, that, if pub- 
lished, they would ‘ sell like bread.’ To escape proscription 
they were, like Pascal’s ‘Provinciales,’ printed at Rouen, 
and published at Amsterdam. Within a year they had run 
through four editions and four pirated reprints. Their 
authorship was soon an open secret; and Montesquieu 
tasted all the sweets of fame. A nobleman as well as an 
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author, he soon counted among his friends the great men 
and the great ladies who were the flower of Parisian society 
—the Comte de Caylus, Maurepas, the Chevalier d’Aydies, 
Madame de Lambert, Madame du Deffand. At Chantilly 
he was the guest of the Duke de Bourbon, whose sister, 
Mademoiselle de Clermont, is said to have inspired the 
‘Temple de Gnide.’ This work, in which Montesquieu gave 
the reins to the voluptuous fancies in which, in the ‘Persian 
Letters,’ he had only occasionally indulged, was published 
at Paris in 1725. It does him little honour even as an 
artist, and might, without loss, have gone the way of the 
various bonnes fortunes which, according to the Abbé de 
Voisenon, it brought him. 

He was now anxious for the honour to which every 
savant and man of letters with any title to distinction 
aspired. A member of the Academy having just died, 
Montesquieu became a candidate for the vacant place, 
and was elected. But the author of the ‘ Persian Letters, 
if he had many powerful friends, had many equally 
powerful enemies, who gained the ear of Louis XV. The 
King, thus prejudiced against him, refused to confirm 
the election, on the ground that Montesquieu did not 
reside in Paris; and Montesquieu returned in pique to 
Bordeaux. Two years afterwards, having disposed of his 
Presidentship, and settled in Paris, he again presented 
himself. This time he had the support of the director, 
Marshal d’Estrées, who at last succeeded in gaining over 
Fleury ; and the coveted honour was conferred on him in 
January 1728. His ‘ Address,’ which was unusually brief, 
disappointed every one. The truth was that courtesy and 
decorum compelled him to say much that was against 
his conscience; panegyrics on Richelieu and Louis XIV 
were strange things to come from the lips of the author 
of the ‘Persian Letters’; and he felt, no doubt, the humilia- 
tion of having to pronounce them. 

He now began to prepare himself seriously for the 
composition of the ‘ Esprit des Lois,’ the first sketches of 
which he appears to have begun after his return from 
Paris to Bordeaux. Accordingly, he determined to in- 
vestigate the constitutions and characteristics of all the 
chief countries in Europe, and to collect by personal 
observation and enquiry the materials necessary for his 
work. Setting out from Paris with Lord Waldegrave, he 
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first visited Germany and Austria. In Vienna he was 
received by Prince Eugéne, and seriously thought of 
abandoning his literary pursuits and adopting diplomacy 
asa profession. That, however, was not to be. He next 
visited Hungary, and from Hungary he passed to Italy. 
In the spring of 1729 he left Italy, and spent the greater 
part of that year in Switzerland, in the Rhine country, 
and in Holland. At the Hague he made the acquaint- 
ance of Lord Chesterfield, and in October sailed with 
him in his yacht to England. 

Of his experiences in these countries he made full and 
elaborate notes, the most voluminous and valuable being 
the records of his journeys in Italy, Germany, and Holland. 
These have been preserved in their entirety. Of his notes 
on Austria and Hungary we have only fragments ; and 
that seems to be the case also with the notes on England. 
Till 1894 these records, with the exception of the jottings 
on England, remained in manuscript; but between that 
year and 1896 the late Baron Albert de Montesquieu, 
with the assistance of M. Céleste, published them. The 
history of the Montesquieu manuscripts, of which these 
records form only a portion, is so interesting that it well 
deserves a digression. 


When Montesquieu died in 1755, his son, Jean Bap- 
tiste, inherited his manuscripts. A year or two after- 
wards an elaborate edition of Montesquieu’s works was 
prepared by Richer for the press, and Jean Baptiste was 
asked to allow the unpublished’ papers to be included in 
it. But he was by no means sure that their publication 
would be judicious, so he consulted a friend, one Latapie, 
in whose judgment he had great confidence. Latapie was 
opposed to their publication, very sensibly observing : 


‘tout ce qui intéresse des amis n’intéresse pas également le 
public, toujours trés sévére sur ce qu’on lui présente d’un 
homme célébre, parce qu’il le juge d’aprés lui-méme, d’aprés 
le point de perfection ou il a porté ses premiers ouvrages’ 


—an observation which, especially in these days, might 
often with advantage be remembered. In accordance 
with this advice, Jean Baptiste refused his consent to 
the publication of the manuscripts; and Richer’s edition, 
which appeared in 1758, appeared without them. Their 
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suppression was greatly regretted by Montesquieu’s many 
admirers; and, some years later, Jean Baptiste was most 
absurdly taunted with having withheld them because 
he was jealous of his father’s reputation, he himself 
being a candidate for fame on the strength of certain 
unimportant contributions to natural history. However, 
in 1783, he gave to the world one of the unpublished 
papers, ‘Arsace et Isménie,’ and, having done so, turned 
the key on the rest. 

Jean Baptiste died in 1795, and the manuscripts passed 
into the hands of his son, Charles Louis, whose property 
was confiscated after the Reign of Terror, he himself having 
emigrated to England. In 1795 another edition of Mon- 
tesquieu’s works was in preparation, and again the pub- 
lisher desired to include the manuscripts. Accordingly, 
he wrote to one Darcet, who had in his youth been tutor 
to Jean Baptiste, and was acquainted with Latapie, asking 
him to communicate with Latapie. Latapie stated in 
reply that the manuscripts could not be found; that Jean 
Baptiste had fled during the Terror, taking them with 
him ; and that his widow did not know where they were 
deposited. All that Latapie could do, he said, was to give 
from memory a list of the pieces; and that he did very 
accurately, as afterwards appeared. Meanwhile, it turned 
out that the manuscripts were in the possession of one 
Joachim Lainé and his brother Honorat, to whom Jean 
Baptiste had entrusted them before his death in 1795. The 
Lainés transmitted them to Charles Louis after his ‘ radia- 
tion de la liste des émigrés,’ and the restoration of his pro- 
perty in 1801. By him they were deposited somewhere in 
London, where they remained for some years after the 
Baron’s death. At last, on an application being made for 
them by the Prefect of the Gironde in the name of the 
representatives of Montesquieu’s family, the descendants 
of his daughter—for the male branch had become extinct 
—they were returned to La Bréde. 

But the history of their strange vicissitudes was not 
yet ended. Lainé expressed a desire to edit them, and 
many of them were sent to him for that purpose; but he 
died without carrying out his intention. Then one Aimé 
Martin, with the assistance of Honorat Lainé, took up the 
work ; but both died without making any way in it, and 
without returning the papers to La Bréde. On their 
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recovery it was found that some of them were missing. 
The Baron de Montesquieu now determined that they 
should never again leave La Bréde, and continued for 
many years to turn a deaf ear to all applications even to 
inspect them. 

At last it was determined that they should see the 
light. In 1891 two tracts were printed; in the following 
year appeared a still more interesting instalment, edited 
by the Baron de Montesquieu himself, ‘ Mélanges Inédits.’ 
Next appeared the ‘ Voyages’; and the others are now in 
course of publication. Montesquieu’s fame is not likely 
to gain by anything which appears in these papers, and 
many pieces were certainly not worth printing. Indeed, 
if we except the ‘Voyages’—which are of interest for 
reasons quite unconnected with literary merit, of which 
they have very littlk—we are by no means sure that 
Latapie’s original advice was not after all the best. 


But to turn from Montesquieu’s manuscripts to Montes- 
quieu himself. It does not appear that he had prepared 
himself for his visit to England by acquiring the language ; 
but that he had studied English history with care is clear 
from the hundred and fourth Persian letter. To English 
society he had the best of introductions, for his sponsors 
were the Earls of Waldegrave and Chesterfield. No man 
was more respected and popular in diplomatic and fashion- 
able circles than Waldegrave, who was grandson on his 
mother’s side of James II and Arabella Churchill, and 
nephew of Marshal Berwick. With Berwick, whose 
acquaintance he had made in 1716, when Berwick was 
commandant in Guienne, Montesquieu was on intimate 
terms; and it is not unlikely that his intimacy with the 
uncle led to his intimacy with the nephew. Waldegrave 
was at this time minister plenipotentiary at Vienna, but 
had been called to Paris as one of the representatives of 
England at the Congress of Soissons. At Paris, Montes- 
quieu met him, and the two men soon became great 
friends. 

Waldegrave was in a delicate and most difficult position, 
in which it is quite possible that Montesquieu may indi- 
rectly have been of service to him. He had been instructed 
to watch Berwick and the Jacobite leaders, who, with 
Chauvelin, were doing all in their power to exasperate 
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Fleury against England, and to thwart the negotiations 
preliminary to the Treaty of Seville. On Montesquieu's 
return from his travels, Waldegrave presented him to 
George II at Hanover; and shortly afterwards he did 
him another and more useful service by introducing him 
to Chesterfield. Chesterfield had, about a year anda 
half before, been appointed ambassador at the Hague, 
and was at this time residing there in that capacity. 
Montesquieu arrived at the Hague about the middle of 
October 1729. The author of the ‘Persian Letters’ and 
the friend of Madame du Deffand and of the Duke of 
Bourbon had no doubt little need to present the letter 
of introduction with which Waldegrave had furnished 
him. Chesterfield received him most graciously, and, on 
hearing that he was on his way to England, told him 
that he was about to leave for England himself, and 
offered him a place in his yacht. Montesquieu gladly 
accepted the offer, and the two friends—for cordial 
friends they had become during the voyage—arrived in 
London on Thursday morning, October 23, 1729.* 

He found himself, he writes to his friend Cerati, in a 
country which bore very little resemblance to any other 
in Europe. He was by no means favourably impressed 
by London. The streets, he complains, were quite fright- 
ful, so badly paved, and so full of holes and ruts that it 
was almost impossible for a carriage to make its way along 
them ; and the carriages were as frightful as the streets. 
The passenger, he says, on scrambling into them, found 
himself seated on an elevation as high as a theatre; but, 
high as this was, over him towered the coachman and the 
luggage. In peril alike from what was above and from 
what was below, the unhappy traveller was indeed to be 
pitied if he had not made his will.t The houses that 
overhung the streets he thought grim and ugly; and, 
with a few exceptions, he saw nothing to admire in 
the architecture of the churches and of the public 





* ‘Universal Spectator,’ for Saturday, October 25, 1729. ‘Thursday 
morning the Right Honourable the Earl of Chesterfield arrived here from 
the Hague.’ It is strange that Montesquieu in his ‘ Notes sur l’ Angleterre’ 
should say.that he left the Hague on the last day of October. ‘Je partis le 
dernier octobre 1729 de la Haye.’ The newspaper is hardly likely to be 
in error. | 

t ‘Lettres Fam.,’ ‘(Euvres Completes’ (edit. Laboulaye), vol. vii, p. 220; 
and ‘ Notes: sur I’ Angleterre.’ 
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buildings. But he was pleased with the parks and the 
many rura in urbe which were so conspicuous in the 
London of those times. A jotting in the ‘ Notes’ no doubt 
sums up his general impression. ‘It seems to me,’ he 
writes, ‘that Paris is a beautiful city with some ugly 
things; London an ugly city with some beautiful things.’ 
The gloom of the climate oppressed him, and he had 
no difficulty, he said, in understanding why the English 
were so addicted to suicide. 

In the life and habits of the lower classes he seems to 
have taken no interest, but the aristocracy and the middle 
classes he studied with minute attention. He notices the 
gross sensuality everywhere prevalent. ‘An ordinary 
Englishman,’ he says, ‘must have a good dinner, a woman, 
and comfort. So long as he has the means of getting 
these, he is contented ; if these means fail him, he either 
commits suicide or turns thief. As he gorges himself 
with meat, he is very robust till he is about forty or 
forty-five; at that age he breaks’ up.’ Corruption he 
found universal. ‘La corruption s’est mise dans toutes les 
conditions.’ ‘ The sovereign power here,’ he wrote, ‘is gold ; 
honour and virtue are held in small esteem. The English 
are a free people, but they do not deserve their liberty ; 
they sell it to the King, and if the King returned it to 
them they would sell it to him again. Every vote is for 
sale; some of the Scotch members being contented to re- 
ceive 2001. a year as the price of their supporting the 
Government.’ He comments with the greatest disgust on 
astory he had heard of an English gentleman who had 
given a hundred guineas on condition that for each one he 
had given he should receive ten whenever he appeared on 
the stage. He adds that extraordinary things are some- 
times done in France, but they are done to spend money ; 
extraordinary things in England, but they are done to get 
money. So far, he continues, from there being any honour 
and virtue here, there is not even the idea of them. 


‘Ido not judge England by such men as these, but I do judge 
her by the approbation which she gives them. If such men 
were regarded as they would be regarded in France, they 
would never have dared to degrade themselves in such a way.’ 


But what he dwells on most is the coldness and reserve 
of the English, and the impossibility of making friends with 
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them. ‘It is lamentable,’ he says, ‘to hear the complaints 
of strangers, and especially of the French, who visit 
England. They say that they cannot make a friend; 
that the longer they remain the less way they can make; 
that their civilities are regarded as insults. But how,’ 
he asks, ‘can the English love strangers when they do not 
love themselves? how can they ask us to dine with them 
when they do not dine with each other ?’ 


‘If it be pleaded that one comes to a country to be loved and 
honoured, the answer is that neither is necessary. We must 
do as the people of the country do, live for ourselves, care for 
no one, love no one, count on no one. When I am in France 
I make friends with every one; in England I make friends 
with no one; in Italy I pay compliments to every one; in 
Germany I drink with every one.’ 


‘The English,’ he says in his ‘ Pensées Diverses,’ ‘are s0 
occupied that they have not time to be polite; but if 
they have little politeness they are never unpolite’ (‘ vous 
font peu de politesses, mais jamais d’impolitesses’). He 
notices the originality of the English character ; they 
will not even imitate the ancients whom they admire. 
Their performances are not so much like the regular 
products of nature as the freaks in which she has been 
guided by happy accidents. He notes also their freedom 
from prejudice. They have no bias in favour of war, 
of birth, of titles and dignities, of success with women, 
of any honours which ministers can bestow; all they 
wish is that men should be men; they value two things 
only, riches and merit.* But they are full of envy, and 
think less of their own prosperity than of the prosperity 
of others ; and this spirit he discerns in all our laws relating 





* «Pensées Diverses,’ ‘(Euvres Complétes’ (ed. Laboulaye), vol. vii, p. 169. 
It is impossible not to be struck with the similarity between Montesquieu's 
picture of the English temper and character and that given by Goldsmith in 
‘The Traveller.’ After commenting on the mildness of the climate, he goes 
on to say: 
‘ Extremes are only in the master’s mind. 
Stern o’er each bosom Reason holds her state 
With daring aims irregularly great. 


Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 
‘True to imagin’d right, above control, 

While e’en the peasant boasts these rights to scan 
And learns to venerate himself as man.’ 
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to navigation and commerce.* To the influence of the 
climate he attributes two other characteristics peculiar 
to the English temper—the depression, the tedium vite 
which so often leads them to self-destruction, and the 
impatience, not to be confounded with levity, which 
makes them incapable of allowing things to remain long 
in the same state.t 

He speaks with admiration of the quick-witted intel- 
ligence which he found almost universal. ‘It is impos- 
sible,’ he says, ‘to be too clever in dealing with the English. 
A man who is not as quick-witted as themselves can 
never understand them and will always be deceived by 
them,’ adding that the ministers of his time knew no 
more of the people of this country than a baby; and 
he instances D’Hiberville and Kinski, D’Hiberville being 
fooled by the Jacobites and Kinski by the representa- 
tions of the Tories. ‘He notices how, beneath the seething 
and tossing surface of a society agitated by as many 
factions as human nature has passians, lay solid and im- 
movable a bottom of sound practical good sense. ‘To 
judge England,’ he says, ‘by what appears in the news- 
papers, one would expect a revolution to-morrow; but 
all that is signified is, that the people, like the people of 
every other country, grumble at their governors, and are 
free to express what the people in other countries are 
only allowed to think.’ But, though there is much malice, 
there is no mischief. ‘A man in England,’ he says, ‘may 
have as many enemies as he has hairs on his head, yet 
vo harm befalls him.’ 

Forgetting apparently the money which he himself 
made out of his own vineyards, he seems to have had 


| Something very like contempt for the mercantile spirit, 


which extended even to the aristocracy ; and he conceives 
that the custom of allowing the nobility to engage in 
trade is one of those things which has most contributed 


| toweaken the monarchy.{ ‘Had I been born in England, 


I should not,’ he says, ‘console myself for not having 
made a fortune; in France I am by no means uneasy at 
not having done so.'§ Of the young noblemen in England 
| he gives anything but a flattering account. ‘They may 





* See ‘L'Esprit des Lois,’ bk xx, chap. vii. + Ib. bk xiv, chap. xiii 
t Ib, bk xx, ch, xxi, § ‘Pensées Diverses,’ works, vii, 155. 
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be divided,’ he says, ‘into two classes. The first consists 
of those who have some pretensions to learning because 
they have been a long time at the universities, and that 
has given them bad manners and a constrained and 
awkward air; the others know absolutely nothing.’ By 
English women he was plainly not attracted; he found 
them more unresponsive and repellent than the men. 
They imagine, he says, that a stranger who speaks to 
them wishes to insult them. ‘Je ne veux point, disent- 
elles, give to him encouragement. He made no friends 
among them, nor does he in his subsequent correspond- 
ence, if we remember rightly, while frequently referring 
to his English acquaintance, mention any lady. 

Of the state of religion in England, he gives a very 
unfavourable account, fully corroborating what Bishop 
Butler says in the preface to the ‘Analogy.’ ‘There is,’ he 
writes in his ‘Notes, ‘no religion in England; in the 
Houses of Parliament prayers are never attended by more 
than four or five members, except on great occasions. If 
one speaks of religion, every one laughs.’ The very phrase 
‘an article of faith’ provokes ridicule. Referring to the 
committee which had recently been appointed to enquire 
into the state of religion, he says that it was regarded 
with contempt.- In France he himself passed as having too 
little religion, in England as having too much; and yet, 
he grimly adds, ‘there is no nation that has more need of 
religion than the English, for those who are not afraid 
to hang themselves ought to be afraid of being damned. * 
To the Deistic controversy, curiously enough, he makes 
no reference ; but he observes of Whiston’s work on the 
Miracles that it was not calculated to improve the morals 
of the people. 


In parliamentary affairs and in the politics of the time 
he was, as might be expected, profoundly interested. He 
attended the sittings of both Houses; he took notes of 
the debates; and he made a thorough study of our con- 
stitution and government, the results of which were 
afterwards embodied in two of the most brilliant and 
masterly chapters of the ‘Esprit des Lois, namely, the 
sixth chapter of Book x1, and the twenty-seventh chapter 
of Book x1x. 


et 





* *Pensées Diverses,’ works, vii, 167. 
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The evils inherent in party-government have, perhaps, 
never been so strikingly illustrated as in the history of 
Walpole’s administration, from the appearance of the 
‘Craftsman,’ in December 1726, to his fall in 1743. That 
he contrived to prevent England embroiling herself with 
continental affairs, and assisted in maintaining the peace 
of Europe at a most critical time; that he saved us from 
the miseries and horrors of a disputed succession; that 
he secured the repose which his country so sorely needed 
after the Treaty of Utrecht, and thus enabled her to 
develope her trade and domestic industries; that he passed 
many wise measures, and laid the foundations of a mer- 
cantile prosperity without precedent in our history—all 
this must in justice be conceded. But it was purchased 
ata heavy price. Never, since the days of the Cabal, had 
England sunk so low in all that constitutes the true life 
ofagreat people. The picture which Montesquieu painted 
isnot a shade too dark. Walpole openly scoffed at prin- 
ciple, at virtue, at honour, at religion. Coarse almost to 
brutality in his manners, in his conversation, in his tastes, 
he cared for nothing but politics; and politics with him 
meant little more than the management of the House of 
Commons and the maintenance of his supremacy. 

The important services which Walpole rendered to his 
country were the result of great abilities accidentally 
directed, in the course of a party game, to beneficent and 
legitimate objects. The only difference between himself 
and the Opposition was that he was in power and respon- 
sible, while they were out of power and irresponsible; he 
had to act, and to stand or fall by his actions; they 
had only to criticise, to protest, to clamour. He had the 
support of the Crown and the command of the public 
purse; they had what they could compass and effect by 
unscrupulous intrigue, and the equally unscrupulous use 
of the tongue and of the pen. He bribed, and they 
preached ; he, with the means of corruption, practised it ; 
they, without the means, denounced it. As he was in 
alliance with the Court, they thundered against royal 
favourites and appealed to the country. A very happy 
title was adopted by them for the double purpose of 
teflecting by implication on Walpole’s policy, and of dis- 
guising the monstrous incongruity of such a coalition 
as they themselves represented: they called themselves 
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Patriots, and their tactics were simple and uniform— 
vexatious opposition to every measure, good or bad, 
which Walpole brought forward, and the inculcation of 
a policy in foreign and domestic affairs which had no 
other aim than to thwart and discredit his. 

Montesquieu arrived in England when these ignoble 
feuds were at their height, and the ‘Craftsman’ had 
become so rancorous and unmeasured in its abuse that 
each number, before it issued from the press, was sub- 
mitted to three lawyers to see that nothing in it could be 
brought technically within the law of libel.* In March 
1729 the Treaty of Seville had been signed, and the 
Patriots were taunting Walpole with deserting our old 
ally Austria, and pandering to our old enemies France 
and Spain. The treaty had also furnished them with a 
pretext for harping once more on the grievance of main- 
taining a standing army in time of peace. 

The first debate which Montesquieu attended was on 
the 28th of January, 1730. The question before the House 
was a motion, introduced by the Secretary at War, and 
seconded by Sir William Yonge, for keeping up the num- 
ber of the land forces during the year. It was opposed 
by Shippen in a vigorous and eloquent speech. The 
accuracy of the notes taken by Montesquieu is corro- 
borated by the report of the speech in the ‘Parliamentary 
History’; but he gives some interesting particulars which 
are not found elsewhere. Shippen, after observing that 
the troops were not needed, 


‘considering the glorious scene of affairs which the honour- 
able gentleman says is opened to us and to all Europe’— 
the reference is to the Treaty of Seville—goes on to say, 
‘Force and violence are the resort of usurpers and tyrants 
only.’ (‘ Parl. Hist.’ viii, 772.) 


At these words, says Montesquieu, ‘toute la chambre fut 
étonnée’; but, according to the ‘Parliamentary History, 
the orator continued thus: 


‘I perceive some gentlemen take offence at my words, and 
therefore, that they may not be misconstrued, I will repeat 
them (et lui les répéta une seconde fois). I assert, then, that 
it is a grounded maxim in civil science that force and violence 





* This particular we owe to Montesquieu, ‘ Notes sur l’Angleterre.’ 
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are the resort of usurpers and tyrants only, because they are 
with good reason distrustful of the people whom they oppress, 
and because they have no other security for the continuance 
of their unlawful and unnatural dominion than what depends 
entirely on the strength of their armies.’ 


He concluded, according to the report in the ‘Parlia- 
mentary History,’ with a humorous and sarcastic assur- 
ance that, however frugal he was inclined to be with 
regard to the expenditure of public money, there was one 
item in the Estimates which he did not grudge, and that 
was the salary of 2001. a year for the physician of the 
Tower. They were all interested, he said, and particu- 
larly the Opposition, in maintaining a competent medical 
officer in that particular place, ‘for members of this 
House have been frequently sent thither, and for very 
different reasons, some for speaking freely, others for 
acting corruptly ’—an allusion to Walpole’s incarceration 
in 1712. Of this part of the speech Montesquieu says 
nothing, but he refers to a detail not reported in the 
‘History, namely, that the speaker repudiated Hanoverian 
maxims. ‘Il dit ensuite qu'il n’aimoit pas les maximes 
hanovriennes.’ He also related—and of this there is no 
hint in the ‘ History ’—that the excitement caused by the 
speech, and the fear of what the debate might lead to, 
were so great that it was abruptly brought to a close by 
cries on all sides of.‘ Divide, divide. * ‘Tout le monde 
cria “ aux voix,” afin d’arréter le débat.’ 


M The next debate, or rather series of debates, of which 


Montesquieu gives an account, and at some of which he 
appears to have been present, were the debates on the 
Pension Bill. This Bill was perhaps the most ingenious 
of the many manoeuvres of the Patriots. Walpole’s 
strength lay in the support given him by those who were 
in the receipt of pensions or in the possession of places 
conferred by, and dependent on, the Crown. The Bill, 
introduced by Sandys and supported by the whole body 
of the Opposition, struck at the root of that corruption 
on which he mainly depended for securing his majorities. 
It proposed to disable any one from sitting in Parlia- 
ment who enjoyed any pension during pleasure or for 





* For all this see ‘Notes sur l’Angleterre,’ and Cobbett’s ‘Parl. Hist.’ 
(edit. 1811), viii, 771-773, 
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a number of years, or any offices held in trust for them 
from the Crown; and to require from every member 
sitting in the House a statement on oath that he was 
not in receipt of such patronage. 

The King, who called it ‘a villainous Bill’ which 
ought ‘to be torn to pieces in every particular,’ was as 
indignant as Walpole was perplexed. But Walpole was 
more than a match for his crafty opponents. As he knew 
what popular capital could be made out of an appeal against 
corruption—for it is one thing for men to defend and quite 
another thing to practise or utilise it—he allowed it to 
pass the Commons, knowing perfectly well that it would 
be rejected by the Lords. He thus threw the responsi- 
bility of its defeat on the Upper House, and so relieved 
himself and his supporters in the Commons of any odium 
which might be incurred by rejecting a measure so evi- 
dently framed in the interests of political virtue. It is 
not quite clear whether Montesquieu’s notes refer to the 
debates of February 1730, when the Bill was first intro- 
duced, or to those of February 1731, when it was intro- 
duced a second time. In any case he gives some details, 
including a report of part of a speech of Townshend's in 
the House of Lords, which are not to be found, so far as 
we know, elsewhere. ‘ Why do we always allow ourselves 
to incur the odium of always rejecting this Bill? We 
ought to increase its penalties and so frame the Bill that 
the Commons would reject it themselves.’ So, in accord- 
ance with this happy suggestion, the Lords proceeded to 
increase the penalty against the corrupter and corrupted 
from 10/. to 500/., and decided that disputed elections 
should be tried by the ordinary judges and not by a 
committee of the House. ‘It was a wonderful Bill,’ adds 
Montesquieu, ‘for it passed against the will of the 
Commons, the Peers, and the King.’ He was evidently 
ignorant of the tactics of Walpole, and could hardly have 
been behind the scenes in English politics. 

But by far the most interesting of Montesquieu’s 
experiences of parliamentary methods was gained during 
the debate of March 2, 1730, on the affair of Dunkirk. 
It will be remembered that one of the provisions of the 
Treaties of Utrecht and of the Hague was that the port 
and fortifications of Dunkirk should be demolished. This 
condition the French had been very reluctant to fulfil; and 
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the work of demolition had been so often interrupted, and 
had proceeded so slowly, that several protests had been 
made against this dilatoriness in the last reign. Finally, 
however, the destruction was, or was believed to be, com- 
pleted. But towards the end of 1729 Bolingbroke had been 
informed that the inhabitants of Dunkirk had rebuilt and 
repaired what had been destroyed or half destroyed. 
The report was confirmed by his secretary, a drunken, 
blundering rascal, whom he had sent to enquire into the 
matter. He saw with joy what political capital could be 
made out of the information, and at once communicated 
it to the Opposition. The ‘Craftsman’ set to work. A 
cry was raised that the French were violating the Treaties 
of Utrecht and the Hague, and defying England; and it 
was insinuated that Walpole, in his sympathy with our 
old enemies, was conniving at their conduct. An address 
was presented to the King, praying that he would be 
pleased to give directions that the orders, instructions, 
reports, and all proceedings in regard to the vort and 
harbour of Dunkirk since the demolition shcuid be laid 
before the House. On the following day the King acceded 
to the request. The result was a debate almost without 
parallel in the heat and fury with which it was conducted. 
It lasted from one o'clock in the afternoon till nearly 
three o’clock in the morning of the following day. 
Walpole, knowing the source of all the misrepresenta- 
tions on which the action of the Opposition had been 
based, as well as its object, took occasion to review the 
career of Bolingbroke, his treason, his treachery, his 
base ingratitude. Wyndham defended him, and drew 
& comparison between his friend and Walpole. Pelham 
answered Wyndham, and Bolingbroke again became the 
subject of a scathing exposure and philippic. 


‘In my opinion,’ says Horace Walpole, ‘it was the greatest 
day, with respect to the thing itself and the consequences of 
it, both at home and abroad, for his Majesty and the present 
ministry that I ever knew, and must, I think, prove a thunder- 
bolt to the adversaries here as well as to their friends on your 
side the water.’ * 


Of this debate there are two accounts, one given by 





* Letter to Harrington ; Coxe’s ‘ Walpole,’ i, 324, 
2B2 
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Horace Walpole in his letter to Harrington, a passage 
from which we have just quoted, and the account given 
by Montesquieu. Of the speeches made, no reports have 
come down to us; so the extract given by Montesquieu 
from Walpole’s speech is of particular interest. There is 
only one discrepancy. Walpole says the debate began 
‘about five in the afternoon,’ Montesquieu says it began 
‘une heure aprés midi.’ It may be well in this case to 
give Montesquieu’s account in the original : 


‘J’allai avant-hier au Parlement 4 la Chambre Basse; on y 
traita de l’affaire de Dunkerque. Jen’ai jamais vu un si grand 
feu. La séance dura depuis une heure aprés midi jusqu’a trois 
heures aprés minuit. La, les Francois furent malmenés; je 
remarquai jusqu’ou va l’affreuse jalousie qui est entre les 
deux nations. M. Walpole attaqua Bolingbroke de la facon la 
plus cruelle, et disoit qu’il avoit mené toute cette intrigue. 
Le chevalier Windham le défendit. M. Walpole raconta en 
faveur de Bolingbroke l’histoire du paysan qui, passant avec 
sa femme sous un arbre, trouva qu’un homme pendu respiroit 
encore. II le détacha et le porta chez lui; il revint. [Ils trou- 
vérent le lendemain que cet homme leur avoit volé leurs four- 
chettes; ils dirent: “Il ne faut pas s’opposer au cours de la 
justice: il le faut rapporter ot nous Il’avons pris.” ’ * 


With these experiences it is not strange that Montesquieu 
had no very high opinion of English politicians. ‘They 
have,’ he remarks, ‘ no fixed purpose, but govern from day 
to day. Purely selfish and destitute of all principle, their 
sole aim is to get the better of their opponents; and to 
attain that end they would sell England and all the 
Powers of the world.’ 

The people, he found, had little respect for their rulers. 
The King he regarded as ‘a gentleman who has a beautiful 
wife, a hundred servants, a fine equipage, and a good table ; 
he is believed to be happy, but his happiness is all on the 
outside.’ There was nothing to admire in him, and scarcely 
a day passes, says Montesquieu, in which one does not 
lose some respect for him. On the subject of the monarchy 
he makes one striking remark. He is convinced that it 
is to the interest of France to support the King in 
England, for a republic would be far more dangerous ; 
a republic would act with all its powers in unison, whereas 





* “Notes sur l’Angleterre,’ works (ed. Laboulaye,) vii, 191. 
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the King acts with divided powers. ‘However,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘things cannot rest much longer as they are.’ 

Of the King he speaks elsewhere with contempt. ‘If 
he observes decorum in public, in private he quarrels 
with his wife and with his servants, swears at his steward, 
and allows the Queen to be grossly insulted by his subjects.’ 
The Queen had, it seems, bought a piece of land to add 
to her private garden at Kensington. Thereupon Lady 
Bell Molyneux had some of the trees torn up, and brought 
an action against her for unlawful possession; and, on 
the Queen expressing her desire to make some arrange- 
ment with her, she not only refused to treat, but kept 
the Queen’s secretary waiting three hours before she 
would admit him to her presence. A French aristocrat 
might well be excused for expressing disgust and wonder 
at such a state of things in a country which was ostensibly 
a monarchy. 

Montesquieu was struck withthe number and licentious- 
ness of the newspapers and public-prints, as well he may 
have been, for the daily and weekly journals together 
numbered at least twenty. Conspicuous among them 
were the ‘London Gazette, ‘British Journal,’ ‘Weekly 
Medley,’ ‘ Evening Post,’ ‘Whitehall Evening Post,’ ‘ Lon- 
don Evening Post,’ ‘St James’s Evening Post, ‘London 
Journal,’ ‘ Appleby’s Weekly Journal,’ ‘ British Gazetteer,’ 
‘The Postman,’ ‘The Craftsman,’ ‘ The Daily Post,’ ‘ Fog’s 
Weekly Journal,’ ‘The Weekly Spectator,’ and probably 
many more. Few indeed are aware that metropolitan 
journalism was as active at the beginning of George II’s 
reign as it is in our day, and quite as popular among the 
masses. The very slaters, says Montesquieu, have the 
newspapers brought on to the roof that they may read 
them (‘un couvreur se fait apporter la gazette sur les toits 
pour la lire’).* It is clear that Montesquieu was a regular 
reader of these publications. One curious Anticatholic 
scandal he reports. He tells his friend, Father Cerati, 
with what indignation he had read how an innocent 
invention of the Cardinal de Rohan, for playing at back- 
gammon and other games without noise and rattle, had 
in one of the current journalst been represented as designed 





* ‘Notes sur l’ Angleterre.’ 
t+ The account and the misrepresentation will be found in ‘ Appleby’s 
Weekly Journal’ for November 15, 1729, 
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to encourage gambling in churches and bedrooms. He 
comments on the freedom of the press, and observes how 
easily it might be misunderstood by a foreigner. But its 
very licentiousness, he remarks, is its corrective; for, as 
it expresses with equal heat and intemperance the senti- 
ments and opinions of the innumerable sects and factions 
into which the country is divided, it can do no mischief, 
because what is vociferated here neutralises what is 
vociferated there. 


Of Montesquieu’s social relations and connexion with 
men of science in this country, some interesting particulars 
can be collected. There can be little doubt that during 
the early part of his stay in England he was the guest 
of Chesterfield at his house in St James’s Square ; whether 
he continued to reside there when Chesterfield returned 
to the Hague early in the following year is uncertain. 
As the guest and friend of Chesterfield, every house in 
London was, of course, open to him. He was presented 
at Court; he was elected a member of the Royal Society; 
he became intimately acquainted with the Dukes of Rich- 
mond and Montagu, whom he visited, and in whose society 
he passed, he said, the happiest hours in his life ; * with 
Carteret, afterwards Earl Granville ; with Charles Yorke, 
son of the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke; with Andrew 
Mitchell, afterwards ambassador at Berlin, a man of 
singular charm whom he appears to have regarded almost 
with affection; and with Martin Folkes, vice-president 
of the Royal Society, with whom, on leaving England, he 
regularly corresponded. What is curious is that he never 
seems to have met Bolingbroke or Walpole, or to have 
become acquainted with Pope, or indeed with any other 
of the distinguished men of letters then living in London. 
His social relations seem to have been confined almost 
exclusively to fashionable and aristocratic circles, and to 
members of the Royal Society. 

The reason was probably this. Though he could read 
English and follow it, when spoken, with perfect facility, 
he could not speak it intelligibly. This we learn from an 
amusing anecdote told by Diderot. On his return to 
France Montesquieu happened to be with some ladies in 





* ‘Lettres Fam.,’ ‘(Euvres Completes’ (ed. Laboulaye), vii, 267. 
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the country, and, as one of them was an English lady, 
he addressed her in English; but his pronunciation was 
so bad that she burst out laughing. Upon which he good- 
naturedly observed that it was not the first mortification 
of the kind which he had met with in his life. He added 
that, when he was in England, he went to call on the 
great Duke of Marlborough at Blenheim—obviously a 
mistake of Diderot’s for the Duke of Montagu, who had 
married Marlborough’s daughter—and that, while being 
conducted round the palace by the Duke, he compli- 
mented his host on its splendours and ‘beauties in the 
best English he could command, having very carefully 
got up what he thought were appropriate phrases. He 
had been talking thus for at least an hour, when the 
Duke said to him, ‘I entreat you to be good enough to 
speak to me in English, as I cannot understand French.’* 

On October 5, 1730, he was presented by Chesterfield 
to the King, Queen, and Prince of Wales at Kensington. 
The Queen, having asked him about his travels, went on 
to talk about the English stage. ‘ How is it,’ she enquired 
of Chesterfield, ‘ that Shakespeare, who lived in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, has made his women talk so badly 
and such fools as well?’ Chesterfield replied that in 
Shakespeare’s time women did not go to the theatres, 
and, as only inferior actors played female parts, Shake- 
speare did not take the trouble to make them speak well. 
‘But I,’ says Montesquieu, ‘ suggested another reason. To 
make women speak well a poet must have a knowledge 
of the world and of good manners; but a knowledge of 
books is all that a poet requires to make heroes speak 
well.” A commentary on Shakespeare by Chesterfield and 
Montesquieu, we may remark in passing, would certainly 
have added most amusingly to the curiosities of criticism. 
The Queen then asked if it was true that the French pre- 
ferred Corneille to Racine. Montesquieu, now on firmer 
ground, replied that Corneille was generally regarded as 
a sublimer genius than Racine, but Racine as a greater 
writer than Corneille. 

He again met Queen Caroline on the evening of a day 
on which he had been dining with the Duke of Richmond. 





* Diderot, ‘Lettres 4 Mdlle. Volland,’ Letter Ixxx; ‘(uvres Completes’ 
(ed. Assézat et Tourneux), xix, 134, quoted by Vian. 
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At the Duke’s table La Boine, whom he describes as a 
stupid person, though a French envoy, maintained that 
England was not so large as Guienne, and Montesquieu 
contradicted and set him down. In the evening the 
Queen said, ‘I hear that you have been defending us 
against your countryman, M. la Boine.’ Montesquieu 
gallantly replied, ‘Madame, I could not imagine a country 
in which you reigned to be other than a great country.’* 
These were probably not his only interviews with the 
Queen. In any case, it was believed in Paris that he was 
a favourite with her, as we gather from a letter addressed 
to him by Fontenelle, asking him to use his influence to 
get her to befriend a young artiste who, having been 
most cruelly dismissed from the Opera in Paris, had taken 
refuge in London. 


‘On dit que vous étes fort bien auprés de la reine,’ and he 
flatteringly adds, ‘je l’eusse presque deviné, car il y a long- 
temps que je sais combien elle a du gofit pour les gens d’esprit 
et combien elle est accoutumée & ceux du premier ordre.’ t 


Before he was presented at Court he had had an 
honour conferred on him which he highly appreciated, 
and which was, in those days, coveted not merely by men 
distinguished in science and letters, but even by royalty 
itself. On February 26, 1730, he was elected a member 
of the Royal Society. This honour he no doubt owed 
partly to the influence of Chesterfield and the vice- 
president, Martin Folkes, and partly to the fact that he 
was a member of the French Academy. His chief claim 
to this distinction, and a very legitimate one, was the 
reputation which he had gained by the scientific papers 
read by him at the Academy of Bordeaux.t{ He announced 
his election to his friend, Father Cerati, in a letter dated 
March 1, 1730: ‘Je fus recu il y a trois jours membre de 
la Société royale de Londres.’§ During the remainder of 
his visit he regularly attended its meetings. 





* Montesquieu relates this with great complacency in his ‘ Pensées 
Diverses,’ ‘(uvres’ (ed. Laboulaye), vii, 156. 

+ Fontenelle, ‘CZuvres Complétes’ (edit. Paris, 1818), ii, 566. 

¢ ‘Sur la cause de I’écho’; ‘Sur l’usage des glandes rénales’; ‘Sur Ja 
cause de la pesanteur des corps’; ‘Observations sur l’histoire naturelle’ ; 
‘Sur la cause de la transparence des corps.’ 

§ ‘Lettres Fam.’ (February 1742), ‘uvres,’ vii, 253, 
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With the vice-president, Martin Folkes, who had been 
the friend of Newton, and was one of the most eminent 
scientific men of those times, he formed an affectionate 
friendship. In a letter addressed to him many years 
later, he says, ‘ Of all people in the world your memory is 
dearest to me; I would rather live with you than with 
any one. Tolive with youis to love you.’ These words may 
imply that, during part of his visit to England, he resided 
with Folkes. His connexion with the Royal Society un- 
doubtedly exercised great influence on him, and intro- 
duced him to much which was of incalculable importance 
to his great work. To the end of his life he took the 
greatest interest in its transactions; and it was under his 
supervision that Robert Wallace's ‘Dissertation on the 
Numbers of Mankind in Ancient and Modern Times’ was 
translated into French. 

It was probably Folkes who introduced Montesquieu 
to Charles Yorke, who came afterwards to so tragical an 
end, just after receiving the Great Seal. Charles Yorke, 
in addition to various accomplishments, was one of the 
most charming men of his time, and Montesquieu highly 
valued his friendship, keeping up a constant correspond- 
ence with him after he left England.* Yorke sent him 
Warburton’s ‘ Dissertation on Julian, which Montesquieu 
highly appreciated, expressing his admiration in such 
flattering terms that Yorke forwarded the letter to War- 
burton. With the letter he sent a note, which is inter- 
esting as showing the impression which Montesquieu had 
made on him: 


‘His heart is as good as his understanding in all he says or 
writes, though he mixes now and then a little of the French 
clinquant with all his brightness and solidity of genius as well 
as originality of expression.’ f 


And this seems to have been his just measure. 

We have seen that Montesquieu’s real opinion of the 
English was not one which would be likely to please 
them ; but he was too well-bred and too sincerely sensibie 
of the hospitality he everywhere received to express 





* For Montesquieu’s relations with Charles Yorke, see Campbell’s ‘ Lives 
of the Lord Chancellors,’ vii, 75. 
+ Warburton’s ‘Correspondence’ (ed. 1809), p. 507. 
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himself in anything but the most flattering terms, In 
Spence’s anecdotes we read : 


‘Monsieur de Montesquieu, the author of the‘ Persian Letters,’ 
is now with Lord Waldegrave, and is come to England with 
him. He says there are no men of true sense born anywhere 
but in England.’ 


How little was generally known of his movements is 
indicated by the supposition that he was staying with 
Waldegrave, who was then at Vienna. And indeed it is 
singular that the presence of so distinguished a man was, 
so far as the general public was concerned, so entirely 
ignored. There is not a single reference to him, so far as 
we can discover, in the literary correspondence of those 
times, or in the current newspapers; his arrival, his 
movements, his departure, are alike unchronicled. And 
yet the ‘Lettres Persanes’ had been translated into English 
so early as 1722, had been extremely popular, and had 
been reissued in a second edition not long after his arrival 
in England. His name was not, indeed, on the title-page; 
but their authorship, as the translator’s preface shows, 
was as much an open secret in London as it was in Paris. 
The ‘only reference to him, or rather to his writings, 
which we can find in the public prints is an announce 
ment in the ‘Weekly Medley’ for November 29, 1728, of 
a translation of ‘Mahmoud and Genesvide,’ ‘ written by 
the author of the “ Persian Letters.”’ We need hardly 
say that no such work had ever come, or ever was to 
come, from his pen; but the fiction at least shows that 
the publishers thought his name a name to conjure with. 

That so little notice should have been taken of him by 
the journals, and in the ‘ana’ of contemporary authors, 
is the more remarkable when we remember how fre 
quently and how prominently Voltaire before him and 
Rousseau after him figure in both. But the reasons are 
not difficult to guess. One we have mentioned already— 
his defective knowledge of the language. Another is 
probably to be found in his aristocratic leanings. He 
says in his ‘ Pensées Diverses’: 


‘Quoique mon nom ne soit ni bon ni mauvais, n’ayant guére 
que deux cent cinquante ans de noblesse prouvée, cependant 
j’y suis attaché,’ 
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In other words, he was an aristocrat who could not afford 
to trifle with his position. Like La Rochefoucauld and 
Bussy-Rabutin among his own countrymen, and like 
Horace Walpole and Gibbon among ours, he neither 
wished to be regarded as a man of letters nor affected 
the society of men of letters. Hence his acquaintance in 
this country was confined to Chesterfield’s circle, and to a 
body of which almost every nobleman in England with 
any taste for learning was a member. If Chesterfield and 
Folkes were the links which connected him with intel- 
lectual society, the Dukes of Richmond and Montagu 
appear to have been the chosen companions of his less 
serious recreations. In his correspondence he writes 
that the happiest hours of his life had been spent with 
them, and that it was impossible to say whether they 
should be loved most or respected most. 

As Montesquieu had convivial tastes, we need not 
question the sincerity of the statement about happy 
hours; but in his difficulty in settling the proportion of 
love and respect is, we fear, to be discerned the clinquant 
of which Charles Yorke speaks. A duller and grosser 
person than Charles Lennox, second Duke of Richmond, 
never lived. Queen Caroline compared him to a mule, and 
doubted whether he was more than half-witted; while 
Horace Walpole described him as ‘the only man who 
loved the Duke of Newcastle.’ He was a heavy drinker ; 
and in his brutal and stupid orgies at Goodwood cham- 
pagne flowed so freely that Montesquieu himself deemed 
it expedient to warn his friend, the Comte de Guasco, 
against toasting him too often at Richmond’s table. 
John, Duke of Montagu, had certainly convivial qualities 
of the highest order, and was the author of a hoax com- 
pared with which the best of Theodore Hook’s dwindles 
into vulgar horse-play;* but he was, and remained all 
his life, little more than an overgrown schoolboy. Sarah, 
‘one of Marlborough, his mother-in-law, thus describes 

it 
‘All my son-in-law’s talents lie in things only natural in boys 
of fifteen years old, and he is about two and fifty: to get 





* For an account of this inimitable pleasantry see Jesse’s ‘Memoirs of 
lke Court of England from the Revolution to the Death of George II,’ 
wl. iii, pp. 58-61. 

t See ‘ Walpole’s Letters’ (edit. Cunningham), vol. i, p. 339. 
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people into his garden and wet them with squirts, and to 
invite people to his country-houses and put things into their 
beds to make them itch, and twenty such pretty fancies like 
these.’ 


Of one of these pretty fancies Montesquieu was the 


victim. The Duke had invited him, shortly after they]; 


had become acquainted, to his country-house, in all prob- 
ability Blenheim. Not long after his arrival it was 
arranged that there should be ‘a play of ambassadors, 
which means, we suppose, that host and guest were to 
approach each other with stately ceremony. Meanwhile 
a large tubful of cold water had been concealed in a 
hollow under the ground just where the guest had to 
step as he made his bow. As soon as his feet reached the 
tub, in he went, soused over head and ears in the water. 
‘I thought it odd, to be sure,’ said Montesquieu, when he 
told the tale many years afterwards to Charlemont, 


‘ but a traveller, as you well know, must take the world as:it 
goes; and indeed,’ he good-naturedly added, ‘his great good- 
ness to me and his incomparable understanding far overpaid 
me for all the inconveniences of my ducking.’* 


One, of the most striking features of Montesquieu's 
temper is illustrated by his commentary on this incident. 
A grosser outrage on those social decencies which even 
savages respect could be scarcely imagined than the con- 
duct of this English nobleman. But Montesquieu, with 
reference to it, went on to say: 


‘Liberty, however, is the glorious cause; that it is which 
gives human nature fair-play and allows every singularity to 
show itself, and which, for one less agreeable oddity it may 
bring to light, gives to the world ten thousand great and 
useful examples.’ 


And it was with the same lucid, balanced, and catholic 





intelligence that he penetrated beneath the surface of all [He , 
that met his view in England. In the ignoble gamefthe ; 
which Walpole and the Patriots were playing at wae his g 


minster, in ali the evils and curses inherent in 


— 


government, in the unbridled licence of the press, in the . 
coarse and brutal manners of the commonalty, he s@Wfis w; 








* Hardy’s ‘ Life of Charlemont,’ vol, i, p. 65. 
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that for which all the elegance that made the Paris of 
the‘Grand Monarque’ the home of the Graces and the 
wmely image of specious tranquillity would have been, 
after all, but a sorry exchange.* 

It is not likely that Montesquieu visited Ireland, but 
he was interested in the Irish question and divined its 
importance. In a conversation which he had with 
Charlemont many years later, at La Bréde, he strongly 
advocated the Union. 


‘Were I an Irishman’ (he said) ‘I should certainly wish for 
it; and, as a general lover of liberty, I sincerely desire it; and 
for this plain reason, that an inferior country connected with 
one much her superior in force, can never be certain of the 
permanent enjoyment of constitutional freedom unless she 
has by her representatives a proportional share in the legisla- 
ture of the superior kingdom.’ f 


But it was not in politics, in science, and in social life 
mly that Montesquieu was interested. Just before his 
urival in England, and during his residence here, Kent, the 
frerunner of Brown, was revolutionising horticultural 
embellishment and initiating landscape-gardening. The 
id Dutch and French style, in which, as Pope’s happy 
utire expresses it, 


‘No pleasing intricacies intervene, 
No artful wildness to perplex the scene; 
Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other,’ 


was being exchanged for what Walpole calls the style 
‘that realises painting and improves nature.’ It was 
thus that Kent laid out the gardens of Carlton House and 
Kensington, and Pelham’s garden and park at Claremont. 





holic jadmir, 


The new fashion had become the rage; and among its 
irers none was more enthusiastic than Montesquieu. 


f all He determined, on his return to France, to reconstruct 
game the grounds of La Bréde on Kent’s model, and he gave 
Nest-jhis steward L’Eveillé no rest till the work was done. He 


n the 








* This is undoubtedly what is to be deduced from the general tenour of 


) SAW hii writing ; what he says in the preface to the ‘Esprit des Lois’ was no 


— 


fubt a concession to prudence. 
t Hardy's ‘ Life of Charlemont’ (ed. 1810), vol. i, p. 70. 
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refers more than once in his correspondence to the delight 
he felt in seeing his pleasance thus charmingly transformed. 
‘I long to show you my villa,’ he said to Charlemont, 
‘as I have endeavoured to form it according to the 
English taste, and to cultivate and dress it after the 
English manner ; and in describing it to a friend he is 
careful to add that he had laid it out in a fashion ‘dont 
jai pris l’idée en Angleterre.’ 


The exact date of Montesquieu’s departure from Eng- 
land it is impossible to fix. M. Edgar Zévort says that it 
was in April 1731, but he appears to have no authority 


for this statement. He was certainly at home at la]! 


Bréde, as his correspondence shows, on August 10, 1731. 
The latest event of which the date can be fixed is his 
presentation at Court on October 5, 1730. But tradition 
agrees in assigning a longer period for his residence here 
than would be compatible with its termination in the 
autumn of 1730, D’Alembert in his ‘ Eloge’ says that Mon- 
tesquieu was in England for three years ; the writer of the 
article in the ‘Biographie Universelle’ gives two years; 
so also does J. J. Rutledge in his ‘ Eloge de Montesquieu.” 
In the ‘ Eloge’ by his son the time assigned is nearly two 
years (‘ prés de deux ans’).| The dates given by MM. Vian,t 
Sorel, and others—from November 1729 to April 1731, and 
from October 1729 to August 1731—being purely conjec- 
tural, carry no authority. Taking tradition and proba- 
bility as our guides, we may assume that he left England 
either in the spring or in the summer of 1731; and, as 
he arrived on October 23, 1729, he must therefore have 
resided here, as his son states, nearly two years. 

Of his visit to England, he retained to the last the 
most pleasing impressions; he spoke of it more than once 
as the happiest time in his life. When, many years after- 
wards, Charlemont visited him at La Bréde, he found the 
President full of delightful memories of England and o 
the English, though perhaps courtesy had something t 
do with the enthusiasm with which he spoke of them 
But his correspondence vouches for the sincerity of his 
sentiments. ‘How I wish’ (he wrote to his friend Cerati) 








* «Bloge de Montesquieu,’ p. 17. 
+ See Appendix to Vian (ed. 1878), p. 401. 
t ‘Histoire de Montesquieu,’ p. 128, 
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‘that I could visit England again with you!’ ‘The longer 
you remain in London, the more kindness you will re- 
ceive, were his words to another friend, words difficult 
to reconcile with what he had written in his ‘Notes sur 
[Angleterre.’ And for the rest of his life he kept in close 
touch with his English friends. With Folkes he regularly 
corresponded, and he proposed that they should inter- 
change copies of important books printed in England and 
France, politely adding, ‘il est bien certain que la mar- 
chandise angloise vaudra mieux que la francoise.’* 

Some twelve years after his departure he communi- 
cated to the Royal Society, through Folkes, an interesting 
paper ‘On stones of a regular figure found near Bagnéres 
inGascony.’t He corresponded with Hume, who sent him 
his ‘Treatise on Human Nature,’ which he read, he says, 
with delight. He exchanged letters with Warburton— 
whose ‘ Dissertation on Julian’ had ‘ enchanted’ him—on 
the subject of Bolingbroke’s posthumous works; and his 
letter to Warburton on the distinction between attacks 
on Natural and Revealed Religion is of singular interest. 
When his sight was failing, and when he had, as he tells 
ws himself, almost forgotten all the English he knew, he 
employed an English secretary to read to him, and took 
tare to be regularly informed of what was being produced 
in philosophy and science on this side of the Channel. 

Of his correspondence it is quite clear that a large 
portion has either been destroyed or lost; and nothing is 
more to be regretted than the absence of the letters 
which passed between himself and Chesterfield. For 
Chesterfield he had the sincerest affection and esteem; 
he thought him the best of critics; and it is not unlikely 
that the ‘Esprit des Lois’ owed much, and very much, 
to his English friend’s suggestions. The affection and 
esteem were mutual. As soon as the news of Montes- 
quieu’s death reached England, Chesterfield inserted in a 
London newspaper a memorial of his friend, which is a 
model of graceful and discriminating eulogy.§ 








* ‘Lettres Fam.,’ ‘(Buvres’ (Laboulaye), vii, 265. 

t Printed in the ‘Philosophic Transactions of the Royal Society,’ xliii, 
8-34, but not included in his works. 

$ ‘uvres’ (Laboulaye), vii, 431-434. 





§ See the ‘Evening Post,’ February 1755, and Stanhope's ‘ Chesterfield’s 
letters,’ iv, 148, 
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What Montesquieu owed to England is exactly indi- 
cated in D’Alembert’s ‘ Eloge’ : 


‘He formed intimate friendships with men accustomed to 
think and to prepare themselves for great actions by profound 
studies; with them he instructed himself in the nature of the 
government and attained to a thorough knowledge of it.’ 


He said himself, in generalising on what his acquaintance 
with the chief countries in Europe had taught him, that 
Germany was made to travel in, Italy to sojourn in, 
France to live in, and England to think in.’* His stay 
in England gave the ply to his future studies, It trans- 
formed the author of the ‘Persian Letters’ and of the 
‘Temple de Gnide’ into the author of the ‘ Considérations 
sur la Grandeur et Décadence des Romains,’ and of the 
‘Esprit des Lois. The study of our constitution, of 
our politics, of our laws, of our temper and idiosyn- 
crasies, of our social system, of our customs, manners, 
and habits, furnished him with material which was in- 
dispensable to the production of his great work. It was 
here that he saw illustrated, as it were in epitome and 
with all the emphasis of glaring contrast, the virtues, 
the yices, the potentialities of good, the potentialities of 
evil, inherent in monarchy, in aristocracy, in the power 
of the people. It was here that he perceived and under- 
stood what liberty meant, intellectually, morally, politic- 
ally, socially. He saw it in its ugliness, he saw it in its 
beauty. Patiently, soberly, without prejudice, without 
heat, he investigated, analysed, sifted, balanced; and on 
the conclusions that he drew were founded most of the 
generalisations which have made him immortal. 

Nor must we forget the importance of the more imme- 
diate result of his English studies. If Rapin de Thoyras 
anticipated him in interpreting constitutional government 
to Europe, it was not till Montesquieu reinterpreted it 
that its principles attracted serious and influential in- 
terest—with what momentous consequences we all know. 
In English history he was minutely and profoundly 
versed; and illustrations from it spring more readily 
to his pen than any others. Essentially original 28 
his own work is, his indirect indebtedness to English 








* D’Alembert’s ‘ Bloge de Montesquieu,’ 
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writers is certainly considerable. That he could read and 
follow our language in conversation is proved by the un- 
translated books with which he was acquainted, and by 
the notes which he took in Parliament. He was inti- 
mately acquainted with the writings of Locke, whom 
he calls the great instructor of mankind; he had evi- 
dently some knowledge of the writings of Hobbes; he had 
read Algernon Sidney’s ‘ Discourses.’ With Harrington’s 
‘Oceana,’ a work which has undoubtedly had great in- 
fluence on him,* he was well acquainted. He had care- 
fully perused the histories of Burnet and Echard, and 
knew Stowe’s ‘Survey of London.’ He had read More's 
‘Utopia’ and Mandeville’s ‘Fable of the Bees. He more 
than once quotes Addison’s ‘Spectator’ with a felicity 
which could only have come from familiarity. For 
Shaftesbury he seems to have had great admiration, 
whimsically placing him with Plato, Malebranche, and 
Montaigne at the head of the great poets of the world. 
From the narratives of English travellers are derived at 
least a third of his illustrations of eastern and savage 
life. To our poets, indeed, he seldom refers; but his 
reference to the poets of his own country are almost as 
rare. We had nothing to teach him in style and in the 
art of composition, though the England of his sojourn 
was the England of Bolingbroke and Pope; and, so far 
as mere books are concerned, he had little to learn. But 
it is not too much to say that the ‘Esprit des Lois’ 
would either never have seen the light, or would have 
appeared without many of its most shining parts, had 
Montesquieu never set foot on our shores. 


J. CHURTON COLLINS. 








* For the influence of Harrington on Montesquieu, see some interesting 
remarks in J, J. Rutledge’s ‘loge de Montesquieu,’ pp. 19-22. 
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Art. Il.—IMPERIAL TELEGRAPHS. 


1. Submarine Telegraphs : their History, Construction, and 
Working. By Charles Bright, F.R.S.E., etc. London: 
Crosby Lockwood, 1898. 

2. The Pacific Cable. By Charles Bright, F.R.S.E. (Report 
of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science ; Bristol Meeting, 1898.) 

. Report and Minutes of the Pacific Cable Committee 
(Cd. 9247), 1899. 

4, Report of the Inter-departmental Committee on Cable 

Communications (Cd, 1056), 1902. 


THE hour of three o’clock on the morning of October 31, 
1902, should be regarded as an important date in the 
history of the Empire; for then it was that the Puck of 
modern science carried out the promise which he gave 
three centuries ago: 


‘I'll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes’ ; 


and that by the completion of the last link in the Pacific 
telegraph the Australian Commonwealth was, at one 
stroke, brought, telegraphically speaking, ten thousand 
miles nearer to the Dominion of Canada than before. 
The scheme from which the cable ultimately emerged 
was one formulated some twenty years ago. It has passed 
through many vicissitudes, and not a few disappointments. 
It has had to encounter and overcome many obstacles, 
both those inherent in the difficulties of the plan itself, 
and those raised by interested opponents. The late Sir 
Julius Vogel was perhaps the first to put the idea pro- 
minently forward; but the greatest credit is due to 
Sir Sandford Fleming for pressing the scheme with un- 
remitting perseverance, as well as to the Silvertown Com- 
pany, to Sir Charles Tupper, the late Sir John Macdonald, 
Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Sir Donald Smith (now Lord Strath- 
cona), Mr J. Henniker Heaton, the Hon. Harold Finch- 
Hatton, and others. In the later stages of the project, 
the energy of Sir William Mulock, Mr W. Pember Reeves, 
and Sir Horace Tozer was of great use in bringing things 
to a head. 
The plan was first talked of in the early seventies. It 
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was referred to in the official returns of the Canadian- 
Pacific Railway in 1880, and was discussed at the Colonial 
Conference of 1887; but the first real footing it obtained 
was at the Conference at Ottawa in 1894,* when the 
Canadian government invited and received tenders from 
responsible contractors. Powerful interests, however, 
stood in its way; and there was much opposition, which, 
combined with misleading statements as to difficulties, 
had the effect of shelving the scheme for some years. 
On Mr Chamberlain becoming Colonial Secretary, things 
began to bear a different aspect. He immediately took 
the matter up and appointed a Royal Commission to con- 
sider the whole question. The Commission, composed of 
representatives of the Treasury, the Colonial Office, and 
the colonial governments, with the Earl of Selborne as 
chairman, commenced its deliberations in June 1896. It 
examined various expert witnesses on the whole subject ; 
and the Colonial Office also received a report from Mr 
Charles Bright as to the practicability of the scheme. 
The Commission issued its report in favour of the project 
in January 1897; but the report was not made public 
until April 1899, after the lapse of two years and four 
months, during which various offers were made by the 
Associated Telegraph Companies to compass the same 
ends and maintain control of the cable-system of the 
world. The result was that, in the end, tenders were 
invited from various contractors; and on December 4, 
1900, the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Com- 
pay were entrusted with the manufacture and laying of 
the line. 

In the following February a permanent Board of 
Control was established, representing the home govern- 
ment and the colonial governments concerned;f and in 





* Blue-book Cd. 7553. It was at this time that the importance of 
H.M. government securing Neckar Island as a resting-place for the cable 
(with a view to reducing the length of the long section) was publicly urged, 
the only result. being that we were forestalled by the American flag being 
Promptly hoisted there. 

t The composition of the Board was as follows: Sir Spencer Walpole 
(chairman); Mr. G. E. Yorke Gleadowe, of the Treasury, and Mr W. 
Hepworth Mercer, Crown Agent for the Colonies, representing his Majesty’s 
government ; Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal and Mr Alexander Lang, 
representing Canada; the Hon. Henry Copeland and the Hon. Sir Andrew 
Clarke, representing New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland ; the Hon. 
W. Pember Reeves, representing New Zealand. 

2c2 
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August 1901 the Pacific Cable Bill was passed. The Act 
provides for the construction and working of a submarine 
cable from the island of Vancouver, by way of Fanning 
and Fiji Islands, to Norfolk Island, and thence by two 
cables to New Zealand and Queensland respectively. 
For this purpose it authorises the raising by the Treasury 
of 2,000,000/. at 3 per cent. out of the Consolidated Fund. 
The profits are to be divided in proportion to the disburse- 
ments of the contributory governments. After a good 
deal of discussion it was agreed that the home govern- 
ment should join in the cost of construction and mainten- 
ance to the extent of five eighteenths, the rest being met 
by the colonies concerned.* Provision is also made in the 
Act for the borrowing of money for the purposes of the 
cable. 

The surveying of the route was completed on August 
30, 1901. The bed of the Pacific Ocean in this quarter 
had been said, by those who opposed the scheme, to be 
largely composed of coral; but there was no evidence of 
this. On the contrary, it was ascertained that ‘globigerina’ 
ooze—the best possible resting-place for a cable—was the 
main constituent feature. The construction of the cable 
was commenced in the autumn of 1901, and on March 13, 
1902, the laying operations were begun. The entire work 
was completed on October 31, 1902, several weeks ahead 
of contract time; and on December 8 the new line was 
opened for public traffic. Thus it took only about a year 
and a half to make the line which had been under dis- 
cussion for some twenty years. It has been estimated 
that our expenditure in cabling to Australia previously 
stood at over 10007. per day. One of the immediate effects 
of the new Pacific line has been to lower the rate from 
4s. 9d. a word to 3s.; another is to reduce the time 





* Commenting on the question of payment for the Pacific cable, and 
criticising a historical record of Sir Charles Tupper, Sir John Colomb, 
M.P., wrote in the ‘Times’ of January 5: ‘ What I oppose are the demands 
made by the people of Canada on the pockets of the people at home for 
large cash contributions, or guarantees, to carry out transmarine projects 
for the commercial advantages of the Dominion, while the United Kingdom, 
without any contributions or guarantee from Canada, has to bear the 
burden of protecting these transmarine undertakings in war. ... Iams 
real Imperialist, and decline to be a sham one.’ Considering the larg 
contribution made by Canada towards the cost of the line, and the fact that 
the commercial advantages referred to are by no means confined to Canada, 
these remarks can only be characterised as most unfortunate, 
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occupied in sending a message between Australasia and 
Great Britain from upwards of a day to less than an hour. 
The New-Zealander had previously to pay 4s. a word to 
cable to New York; and the message had to go by India, 
Europe, and the Atlantic. He has now only to expend 
2s,6d. To the colonial seeking a market this difference 
is all-important, and tends to create a stronger commercial 
union between the various countries now linked up. The 
amount of traffic already taken over the new route has 
exceeded all expectations, 

The various sections of the line, as shown in the 
accompanying map, are as follows :— 











Length of Length of 

Portions of the Line, rong ora fear be 
Miles, ' Miles, 
Vancouver to Fanning Island . e 3,221 3,458 
Fanning Island to Fiji . ° ° i ae 1,906 2,043 
Fiji to Norfolk Island ° ° 883 981 
Norfolk Island to Doubtless Bay (New Zealand) 481 519 
Norfolk Island to Brisbane : ° : . 778 835 
7,269 7,836 











Thus it will be observed that the quantity of slack 
used over the entire line was about 7°8 per cent. In the 
course of the preliminary survey, a steep submarine moun- 
tain was encountered about 100 miles from Australia, in 
the direct route between Australia and Norfolk Island, 
the depth changing suddenly from 2500 to a little over 
200 fathoms. This elevation was christened, after the 
surveying ship, the ‘ Britannia Hills’; and a detour was 
made by the cable in order to avoid it. 

In this connexion it may be noted that Sir John Wolfe 
Barry, as chairman of the Eastern Extension Telegraph 
Company, indulged in a Parthian shot at the all-British 
line at a recent meeting. He spoke of the Pacific cable 
as having been ‘laid with what was called a swing from 
point to point.’ As he is a great engineer, and as the 
public sometimes forgets that an authority on bridges and 
railways need not be equally well acquainted with tele- 
graphy, these words may carry more weight than is due 
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to them, The only sense in which the term ‘a swing from 
point to point’ could be reasonably applied to the laying 
of a submarine cable would be in the event of actual 
suspension from point to point; but this is not the case 
with any section of the Pacific line. The greatest depth 
experienced on the route of the line was 3200 fathoms 
(about 34 miles) between Vancouver and Fanning Island, 
being only 87 fathoms in excess of that on the cable 
between Bermuda and Turk’s Island, though it had been 
stated by some that a depth of fourteen miles would be 
encountered. 

The cable between Vancouver and Fanning Island is 
the longest hitherto laid in one piece, being 285 nautical 
miles longer than the French Atlantic line from Brest to 
Cape Cod. The great length of this section constitutes 
the weak point in the system; and even with a special 
core the working speed of the line is only 100 letters per 
minute by automatic curb (simplex) transmission, or 
about 170 letters per minute by duplex working. The 

‘conductor is a modification of the Bright and Clark 
segmental conductor, which combines the electrical advan- 
tages of a solid conductor with the mechanical advantages 
of a-strand. No special novelties being introduced, it is 
not necessary to describe in detail the mechanical con- 
struction of the cable. 

The science of submarine telegraphy was, in fact, 
fairly well worked out many years ago; and the Paeific 
cable may be regarded as but an extension of what has 
already been done, though involving special arrangements 
and precautions. The difficulties that were raised remind 
one, however, of the incredulity manifested in regard to 
the first Atlantic cable, but with this difference, that in 
the earlier case there were practically no applicable data 
to go upon. It may be doubted, indeed, whether the 
Pacific cable would ever have been laid but for the vigour 
of the present Colonial Secretary. The scheme was 
coldly looked on until Mr Chamberlain took it in hand 
as part of a great national and imperial policy. He 
recognised its importance as a link for bringing the 
Empire into direct telegraphic connexion for political, 
commercial, and strategic purposes. In practically an- 
nihilating space, the telegraph is one of the strongest 
links between distant countries; and its importance from 
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a sentimental point of view is by no means to be despised. 
There is no question that direct and unbroken imperial 
telegraphy can do much, not only to stimulate commercial 
activity between the mother-country and the colonies, but 
also to strengthen that sense of unity and that community 
of feeling and policy on which the cohesion of the Empire, 
under present conditions, depends. In the words of Mr 
Rudyard Kipling, 
‘Here in the womb of the world, here on the tie-ribs of earth, 
Words, and the words of men, flicker and flutter and beat— 
Warning, sorrow and gain, salutation and mirth— 
For a Power troubles the Still that has neither voice nor 


feet. 
They have wakened the timeless Things; they have killed 
their father Time ; 
Joining hands in the gloom, a league from the last of the 


sun. 
Hush! men talk to-day o’er the waste of the ultimate slime, 
And a new Word runs between, whispering “ Let us be 
one!”’’ 


For purely commercial reasons, if the Pacific cable 
is to compete successfully with the Eastern system, and 
in order to provide for possible break-downs, not to 
mention ordinary conditions of traffic, it will probably 
require to be duplicated before long. Strategic reasons 
point strongly to the same conclusion. It is even quite 
conceivable that, in the event of a European war, the 
Pacific cable and the Atlantic lines might one day be the 
only means of communication between the different 
parts of the Empire, or even, between the Empire (in- 
cluding the British Islands) and Europe. Any scheme, 
therefore, for further reducing the chances of .a total 
break-down of telegraphic communication between Great 
Britain and the colonies, and between the colonies them- 
selves, by the provision of an extra string to our bow, 
can scarcely fail in the end to commend itself. If 
Britannia is to continue to rule the waves she will have 
to keep a sharp look-out in the Pacific as a probable 
scene of any future naval warfare; and naval strategists, 
such as Sir Charles Dilke and Mr Spenser Wilkinson, 
appreciate the fact that the combinations on which naval 
supremacy will depend require direct communication 
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with the nearest coaling-stations as well as with head- 
quarters. 

Apart from duplication, in the strict sense of the term, 
the utility and also the security of the imperial Pacific 
line would be largely enhanced by a linking-up and 
working arrangement with the American Pacific cable." 
Such an arrangement might be made, in a manner at 
once economical and yet satisfactory, by laying the 
following cables, which would be of mutual use to the 
countries concerned, and therefore should be paid for 
jointly, viz. : (a) a cable from Vancouver to San Francisco; 
(b) a cable from Honolulu to Fanning; (c) a cable from 
the Philippines to Australia by way of either New Guinea 
or Borneo (see map). Such a scheme would have the 
advantage of increasing the scope of the Pacific line for 
traffic, and, in view of the immense commercial field of 
China and our important commercial and political relations 
with Japan, should appeal to all true Imperialists among 
us. On the other hand, with the object of avoiding 
a duplication of the all-British Pacific cable, there has 
already been some talk of an arrangement with the 
company controlling the rival lines to Australia which 
pass through the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. The 
experience of joint purses, however, in the case of the 
Indian traffic, is not very happy from the point of view 
of public interests. Anything like a partnership between 
a government and a company is objectionable in principle, 
seeing that public interests look to the government as 
their natural protector. 

It was, however, pointed out recently by Mr Charles 
Bright, in the course of an address to the London 


Chamber of Commerce,t that, though the duplicating line . 


of the all-British scheme may well be Anglo-American 
in character, the original line itself should be strictly 
all-British to and from headquarters at London. At 
present the new Pacific line provides an efficient means 
of private communication between Canada and Austral- 
asia, but not an absolutely safe one between the Admiralty 
here and the admiral in command of the Australasian 
station. It is insecure because the land-line passes through 





* Cf. Mr Charles Bright in the ‘Times,’ June 3 and December 26, 1898; 
the ‘Fortnightly Review,’ September 1898. 
+ London Chamber of Commerce, special meeting, Decemher 4, 1902, 
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American territory in the state of Maine, while several 
of the Atlantic cables pass in shoal water dangerously 
near to the island of St Pierre—a French possession off 
the south coast of Newfoundland, where two of the 
French Atlantic cables land.* Further, in the event of 
our being at war with the United States, the Canadian- 
Pacific telegraph, passing, as it does, close to the American 
frontier, could be interrupted at many points with com- 
parative ease; and Mr McGrath has shown that the 
cutting of its wires would leave Canada at the mercy of 
her powerful southern neighbour. It is clear, therefore, 
that in such circumstances the Pacific line would be of 
little use to Great Britain. 

All this points to the necessity of an independent all- 
British telegraphic link between the mother-country and 
the Pacific cable at Vancouver, run at a low tariff. By 
this alone will the requirements laid down by the Colonial 
Secretary be met ;t and, it may fairly be asked, what is 
the use of establishing an expensive all-British cable if 
the land-line and the cable in connexion with it are open 
toeasy attack? In view, too, of the fact that, even now, 
ten thousand messages cross the Atlantic per day, surely 
it cannot be said that there is no room commercially for 
another Atlantic cable; and, from a strategic stand-point, 
it should be remembered, first, that an Atlantic cable 
costs about half what a first-class battleship involves ; 
secondly, that the ship is of little use if not in the right 
position at the right moment, and that she is unlikely to 
be so if not in telegraphic touch with headquarters. 

As regards the rest of the route, any new all-British 
Atlantic cable should be taken at a respectful distance 
from St Pierre, whilst avoiding shoal water off New- 
foundland as much as possible. The objection to the 
route by the northern entrance to the Gulf of St Lawrence 
on the score of ice is probably not insurmountable ; and 
it would certainly be the best route strategically. If it is 
not adopted, St John’s, Newfoundland, should at any 
rate be again fortified and provided with a cruiser, a 





* Mr P, T. McGrath, of St John’s, Newfoundland, in the ‘Fortnightly 
Review’ for September 1902, says that the French have already realised the 
bearing of the above, and that the French cable-ship, ‘ Amiral Caubet,’ was 
there for strategic purposes at the time of the pro-Boer fever, 

t Blue-hook Cd. 46, p. 49 (1900), 
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cable depot, and a repairing ship to suit the present 
state of things. A new Atlantic cable should, at this end, 
be landed much nearer headquarters at London than any 
of the existing lines, and an underground connexion 
should be provided with a view to avoiding the delays 
and interruptions to which the overhead wires of our 
Atlantic and Eastern systems are liable. To this subject 
Sir Charles Dilke has paid special attention; and he 
considers the cables approaching Cornwall through the 
shoal waters off Brest and Cherbourg as strategically 
unsound, being seriously exposed to attack. This objec- 
tion would less apply in the narrower and fortified part 
of the English Channel; and, for service reasons, Dover 
or Brighton would form a better terminal for our cables 
than the south-west coast of Ireland as a substitute for 
Penzance. 

The Pacific cable has set an example which may well 
be followed. It is high time to grasp the fact that 
additional lines of communication on a variety of routes 
are desirable in the interests of the Empire, on both 
strategic and commercial grounds. Although the bridging 
of the Pacific goes a long way towards meeting imperial 
requirements, it should be regarded as a first step only. 
On our necessities in this connexion, the recommenda- 
tions of the recent Cable Communications Committee, 
which are more or less embodied in this article, throw an 
important light; but whether they will ever get beyond 
the blue-book stage it is difficult to surmise. The Com- 
mittee commenced its deliberations in February 1901, and 
the examination of witnesses was concluded in August 
of that year; but the report was not drawn up until 
March 1902, and was not presented to Parliament till six 
months later. 


Let us now turn to the strategic aspect of alternative 
lines on different routes. For strategic purposes we 
require a number of lines in different directions, rendering 
it practically impossible for an enemy to cut us off, tele 
graphically speaking, from the rest of the Empire, and 
maintaining telegraphic communication with all ou 
fortified and garrisoned coal-stations. Some would have 
us rest content with the shipping trade-routes for our 
avenues of communication with the rest of the Empire 
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on the ground that they can be adequately protected by 
British ships of war ; but it should be remembered that— 
apart from the folly of putting all our telegraphic eggs 
into one basket—we have to provide against a ‘ surprise’ 
war, and the possibility that our communications with 
the rest of the Empire, through the Mediterranean, might 
be cut off before the actual declaration of war. This 
would not be an easy matter to accomplish, but it would 
be a measure so damaging to us that an enemy would 
probably do his best to accomplish it. For that very 
reason it would be equally well worth our while to make 
such a cowp impossible; and this object can best be attained 
by increasing the number of our telegraph routes, and by 
placing future cables further out of the reach of naval 
Powers. Rapid communication with fleets on foreign 
stations is an essential, indeed, for a Power which would 
retain command of the sea at, and previous to, the out- 
break of war. If it happened that France and Russia 
were combined against us, Russia would at present be in 
a position to cut off our communication with India and 
Australia in the Mediterranean,* besides interrupting the 
system of the Great Northern Telegraph Company on the 
one hand, and the Indo-European Telegraph Company 
on the other; and France would, at the same time, pay 
attention to the systems which lie along the east and 
west coasts of Africa, as well as the European land-lines 
and the cables in the English Channel. 

The companies, however, contend that strategic cables 
could be laid to order as required. This might perhaps 
be practicable ; but, if we recognise the likelihood of our 
communications being interrupted before war has been 
declared, such advice bears an unfortunate resemblance 
to locking the stable door after the horse has been 
stolen. To start laying down such lines after the out- 
break of war would be too late; while, in the case of an 
interruption of existing lines, it might be several weeks, 
if not months, before the missing link could be restored, 
during which time the effect might be disastrous. Some 
students of the subject have suggested that the cutting 
of neutral cables is contrary to international law; but 





* During the bombardment of Alexandria in 1882 communication was 
actually cut off. 
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article xv* (touching the freedom of belligerents) of the 
Convention that resulted from the International Tele- 
graph Conference of 1884, seems to dispose of that argu- 
ment. In any case, we know from experience that cables 
are cut in time of war, in spite of all conventions or inter. 
national laws. 

Again, it has been assumed that a line which touches 
on foreign soil can readily be converted at short notice 
into an all-British line by a change of route, in the event 
of war. Such a thing might, no doubt, be done in some 
cases successfully ; but the risk is great, and an all-British 
line previously made would certainly produce more satis- 
factory results. It would not be safe to rely on all 
countries showing such consideration for neutral cables 
as the United States appear to have shown during the 
Spanish-American war. It must be remembered that con- 
trol and censorship fairly covered American requirements, 
and that the water through which the cables passed was 
deep. 

There may yet come a moment when the mother- 
country and her children will have things to say to each 
other which strangers should not overhear. Our cables 
are indispensable to a properly organised intelligence 
department; and one of the most important advantages 
of an all-British system is its privacy, whether in time 
of peace or of war. This advantage, which exists in no 
other class of cable, is sufficiently great to counterbalance 
any other considerations. Moreover, it should be remen- 
bered that censorship is not possible with a cable landing 
on neutral territory. Though the precise scene of any 
future war in which this country may be engaged cannot 
be foretold, surely it is well to be forearmed all round. 
That is evidently the conclusion that our continental 
neighbours and the United States have already arrived 
at as regards cable communication. France in particu- 
lar has a complete scheme in view; and her prospective 
cable from Brest to Dakar (Senegal) and thence to 
Cayenne forms the most important portion of it. 

Strategic lines are comparatively invulnerable if laid 
in deep water, with few landing-places, on out-of-the-way 





* ‘Tl est bien entendu que les stipulations de la présente Convention ne 
portent aucune atteinte 4 la liberté d’action des belligérents.’ (Martens, 
2™ sér., tome xi, 285.) 
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(non-trade) routes, their exact course being kept secret.* 
The best route for such lines is in the open ocean, where 
they are admittedly difficult even for a cable-ship to find, 
and even when their course is actually known. The 
general superiority, on the whole, in regard to life, main- 
tenance, and comparative invulnerability, of a deep over 
a shallow water cable was so clearly recognised by the 
merchants of Alexandria, even in the year 1866, that they 
appealed for a line from that point direct to Malta, to 
replace that laid in 1861 along the north coast of Africa 
with several intermediate stations. This step was the 
more remarkable when it is remembered that, from the 
shareholder’s point of view, a shallow-water cable possesses 
the advantage that a break-down in such a line is repaired 
at less cost than one in a deep-water cable. 

In this connexion it may be well to quote some 
extracts from a paper on ‘The Influence of Submarine 
Cables upon Military and Naval Supremacy,’ by Lieu- 
tenant G. O. Squier, U.S.N.t 


‘The story of the Spanish-American war is largely a story 
of “coal and cables.” ... The nation with exclusively con- 
trolled submarine communications, not possessed by an adver- 
sary, has an organised service of surveillance which is not 
only important during actual war, but which may and will 
prove a powerful weapon in the diplomatic and preparatory 
conflict which always precedes a declaration of war; and 
these communications are a means of securing a first real 
victory, even before war has been formally declared. .. . It 
may be said, therefore, that the very foundation of successful 
naval strategy is efficient and exclusively controlled com- 
munications, and the lack of them more serious than in- 
feriority in ships. .. . 

‘It appears that the searching for deep-sea cables in the 
high seas in time of war, without an accurate chart of the 
location of the cables, is a difficult and very doubtful opera- 
tion. . . . A ship engaged in such a search must carry a 
moderate supply of spare cable and machinery for laying 
and picking up cables, as well as instruments for testing 





* To meet this end it would be advisable for the Intelligence Depart- 
ments concerned to abandon the drafting of large-scale charts with the 
cable course marked thereon. The French have laid cables so that the 
route is unknown except to their Ministry of Marine. 

+ Proceedings of the U.S. Naval Institute, vol. xxvi. 
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and operating a cable, and the buoys suitable, if neces- 
sary, for buoying the cable and operating the ship as a 
floating cable-station. It is unnecessary to state that her 
personnel must be specially trained in the highly technical 
duties required, and, from actual practice in all the operations 
necessary, be made ready for the performance of their duties 
efficiently under the conditions of war. . . . It may be said at 
present that no modern fleet is complete without a cable-ship 
especially adapted for cable operations in time of war.’ 


All-British cables have been seriously opposed on the 
ground that they may give offence to Europe and the 
United States. Complaints on this score were loudly 
made during the South African war; but if we were to 
listen to such objections we might as well abdicate our 
imperial position at once. Other states have the remedy 
in their own hands; and, as already shown, France and 
Germany, in addition to our American cousins, are now 


taking similar precautions themselves. Attempts have; 


also been made to show that all-British cables are not 
necessary from the point of view of secrecy, because the 
purport of messages may be concealed by the cipher-code. 
It would be a great mistake, however, to rely on the 
security of the cipher or of any code, when we know by 
experienve that the most difficult cipher can be translated 
if a sufficient number of messages is available to the 
decipherer, together with a knowledge of the corre- 
spondent’s identity, and the probable nature of his com- 
munications. There are reasons for supposing that the 
ciphers of most of the European Foreign Offices have 
been frequently translated by other interested Powers; 
and, if a system of half code‘half plain-language is 
employed, the decipherment becomes a comparatively 
simple matter. 

Apart from this, the mere fact that messages passing 
through foreign, even if neutral, territory are subject to 
serious, and often intentional, inaccuracies and delays 
is a strong argument in favour of all-British lines. Cables 
landing on foreign shores are, it should be remembered, 
largely worked by foreign clerks; and if trouble is in the 
wind, messages are either stopped altogether or muddled 
at an important point to ‘make time.’ Again, the seizure 
of the cable-station previous to the declaration of war is 
a conceivable course of action; but that would not be 
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likely to occur in the case of a cable landed on British 
territory, and certainly not if it were adequately guarded. 

The telegraph companies have naturally paid their 
frst attention to the trade-routes as giving the best 
prospect of revenue; but these are not good routes 
strategically, if, as is often the case, the cable passes 
through shallow water in the vicinity of foreign territory. 
(ables have seldom been laid with a mainly strategic 
object, for the reason that, if so laid, they are liable to be 
fnancially unprofitable. But we should recognise them 
as @ necessary adjunct of imperial policy and of colonial 
connexions, both political and commercial; and, as private 
companies cannot be expected to establish them, it is for 
the state to do so wherever necessary. Imperial unity 
would disappear at once, and imperial mobility in a 
strategic sense would be out of the question if the tele- 
graphic connexion were severed; and this connexion can 
only be effected by all-British cable communication under 
definite government surveillance. Considering what we 
pay for our postal sea-service, this viéw should be readily 
accepted ; for, obviously, no country requires strategic 
cables so much as the British Empire with its far-reaching 


possessions. 


But the case for all-British cables, in addition to 
international lines, does not rest merely on strategic 
grounds; we need them for consolidating the Empire, 
politically and socially, and for the assistance of imperial 
trade. The companies have already provided a fairly 
adequate network of cables on trade-routes; but direct 
all-British lines are now required, if only to ensure 
speedy cabling facilities within the Empire in times of 
peace as well as of war. If we could render the entire 
British Empire practically one country by means of 
telegraphy, a great result would indeed be achieved. 

In considering future needs, the opinions of those con- 
cerned in the existing systems should not be too highly 
estimated. Healthy competition need not necessarily 
mean detriment to vested interests, for the more lines 
there are, the more familiar becomes the idea of a cable- 
gram; and increased facilities always increase the demand, 
The general principle must be accepted that the greater 
the number of independent cables the more likely is 
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continuous communication between any two points of 
the Empire to be secured. The interruptions which now 
not unfrequently occur are a very serious detriment to 
commerce. 

There are several features that tend to explain the 
present relations between the cable companies and the 
imperial and colonial governments (including the govern- 
ment of India), and the small amount of control hitherto 
exercised by the governments over the cable companies, 
The governments concerned have scarcely ever taken 
the initiative in establishing telegraphic communication 
either by sea or land. The Atlantic cable, for instance, 
would probably not have been laid to this day but for the 
individual exertions of British and American capitalists. 
On the other hand, governments have granted consider- 
able subsidies and guarantees in response to those who 
have undertaken to establish communication to their 
countries; and, in return, the conditions insisted on by 
our government have hitherto, as a rule, been almost 
entirely to the advantage of the government itself, and 
have neglected the interests of the telegraphing public.* 

Until quite recently the only three English govern- 
ment-owned cables were the Red Sea cable, laid in 1859; 
the Malta and Alexandria cable of the same year; and 
the Persian Gulf cable of 1863-64. The first of these 
failed, both physically and financially ;¢ the second had 
only a short useful existence; and the third (laid at the 
instigation of the Indian government), though a complete 
and lasting success from an engineering point of view, 
gradually proved to be altogether insufficient for the 
purpose of maintaining efficient telegraphic communica- 
tion between India and Great Britain, even after the 
establishment of the Indo-European Telegraph Company's 
land-line system, with which the Indian government had 
entered into a working agreement. Thus, after various 
companies (afterwards merged into the present Eastern 
Telegraph Company's system) had been formed for 





* Previously to the laying of the Mauritius and Bermuda cables, the 
only instances in which the government definitely exercised the right of 
controlling the public tariff was that of the first Atlantic cable. The 
particulars of this are given in a letter from the Treasury, published in the 
‘ Life-story of Sir Charles Tilston Bright’ (London, 1898). 

+ The interest on the outlay of this line became a charge to the countr 
of 36,0002. per annum, only recently cleared off, 
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establishing telegraphic communication with India by 
means of submarine cables, and after these cables had 
been in operation a few years, it was to the interest of 
the Indo-European Telegraph Department and the Indo- 
European Telegraph Company to enter into a joint-purse 
agreement with what afterwards became the Eastern 
Telegraph Company. These cables to India, which all 
pass through the Mediterranean, had been strongly 
recommended in the report of a select committee of the 
House of Commons in 1886, in view of the serious delays, 
amounting sometimes to a week,* occurring on the Turkish 
land-lines; and they were carried out entirely by private 
enterprise, without the aid of public funds. 

The same committee also recommended further exten- 
sions; to Australia on the one hand, to China and Japan 
on the other. These were subsequently effected on an 
independent basis by what ultimately became the Eastern 
Extension Telegraph Company, but eventually received 
a substantial subsidy from the Australian government. 
About the same time the West Indian Islands were 
linked together telegraphically, as the result of British 
enterprise and British capital, though subsidised to some 
extent by the British and French governments. On the 
other hand, in 1878 and subsequent years, the cables to 
the Cape of Good Hope by the east and west coasts of 
Africa were laid mainly out of capital raised by the 
Eastern Associated Companies on the strength of subsidies 
granted by the interested governments. In these circum- 
stances it is perhaps no great matter of surprise that the 
governments concerned have not in the past found them- 
selves in a position to dictate terms to the companies for 
the working of their lines. At any rate they have not, 
as a rule, done so, except in regard to the conditions 
previously indicated. 


We have still to consider the question whether the 
telegraph companies have, in the past, failed to comply 
with reasonable requirements. It need hardly be said 
that the primary object of such companies, as of other 
business undertakings, is to earn dividends for share- 





* “Report on East India Communications,’ Parliamentary Blue-book, 
428 of 1866, p. viii; also ‘ Life-story of Sir C. T. Bright.’ 
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holders; and in this instance large dividends have been 
the invariable result. With regard to this point, views 
have sometimes been expressed which indicate insufficient 
acquaintance with the subject. It has, for instance, been 
argued that, because the consumption of electric energy 
is practically the same for sending a long-distance 
message as for a short-distance message, therefore, 
‘the initial outlay being practically the same, the rates 
should be the same.’ Such an argument, however, ignores 
the most important item in initial outlay—i.e. the cable 
itself, the cost of which varies, for a given speed, not 
only in direct proportion to the length, but as the square 
of the length. Stipulations as to the general tariff having 
scarcely ever been made by the governments concerned, 
the owners of submarine cables have charged the tariff 
that appeared likely to be most remunerative. Whether 
the Eastern and Allied Companies have been prudent, 
or the reverse, in charging high rates* in various instances, 
building up considerable reserve-funds, and declining to 
lay certain cables for which there was obviously a public 
demand, is another question. It may be taken as an 
axiom that no reduction of rates will pay at first, matters 
improving only gradually as the public becomes aware 
of the advantage afforded them. The view that they 
will improve is evidently not shared by the Associated 
Companies; for instance, the late Sir James Anderson, 
managing director of the Eastern Company, in the 
course of a paper read before the London Chamber of 
Commerce in 1886, remarked that, ‘ If they were to lower 
their tariff to 2s. to India, and to 4s. to all other places 
beyond India, the companies would lose more than half 
their present revenue.’ This uncompromising attitude, 
however, has not been maintained; and the companies 
in question have recently shown definite signs of pursuing 
a more enlightened policy. Besides waiving the question 
of subsidies, which had previously been declared to be 
essential,t they have lowered some of their rates con- 





* The effect of high tariffs on the Gold Coast is strikingly exemplified by 
a fact stated by Mr Henniker Heaton, that a friend of his at Lagos, in order 
to avoid the high rates charged on the direct route to London, has been in 
the habit of sending his cablegrams via Senegal and Paris. 

+ A somewhat large subsidy (34,0007. a year) was asked by the Eastern 
Extension Company for the new lines originating in Sir Sandford Fleming's 
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siderably, without (it may be remarked) incurring the 
disastrous consequences foretold. On the contrary, the 
results appear to have been beneficial for the companies 
concerned, as well as for the public. In 1890, the year 
before the tariff to Australia was lowered to 4s. 9d., the 
gross cable business amounted to 827,278 words. In 1897 
it had increased to 2,349,901 words. In 1890, with high 
charges, the revenue of the company was 331,468. In 
1897, with reduced charges, the revenue was 567,8521.— 
ie, 236,3847. in excess of 1890, when the highest rates 
were exacted. ; 
It would require very weighty considerations to justify 
any government in entering on competition with private 
enterprise ;* but, on the other hand, it may fairly be 
claimed that the government should exercise, on behalf of 
the taxpayer, an effective control over enterprises of this 
nature, when subsidised by the state, by putting a limit 
on the rates charged. In the case of non-subsidised com- 
panies, landing-rights become the only lever which the 
government can employ; but even this might be turned 
to better account than has been usual hitherto. A sliding- 
sale tariff depending on, say, a standard revenue, might 
be found possible. Another useful reform would be that 
of the general adoption of a special and reduced rate for 
‘deferred messages,’ as already in use in India and other 
countries. At present only 5 per cent. of the messages 
sent are of a private or domestic character; but if 
‘deferred rates’ came into vogue for employing the 
tables through the night, the number of such messages 
might be very largely increased. We need, in fact, an 
intermediate service between that afforded by the mails 
and that afforded by costly cablegrams. In many cases 
the telegraph would be freely used instead of the mail if 
there were such a thing as ‘easy’ rates for non-urgent 
messages, to be transmitted, say, within twenty-four 
hours. It is not unlikely that the ‘deferred-rate’ system 


— 


proposed state-owned system from the Cape to Australia; but the laying of 
this was ultimately agreed upon without any subsidy whatever, before the 
government had actually sanctioned the Pacific cable. 

* Government intervention in regard to the Pacific cable became neces- 
sary because the companies responsible for our cables to Australasia were 
nob prepared to meet requirements. In such a case no company can expect 
te be protected against government or other competition. 
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will be accepted as practicable if sufficient pressure be 
brought to bear, though possibly the International Con- 
vention may again be made a stumbling-block. Latterly, 
the companies have proposed to codify domestic or social 
messages for the public; and it is possible that this may 
meet the same ends practically, though perhaps not so 
pleasantly. Legislation should be introduced, if necessary, 
to put a stop to what are known as ‘ blocking’ rates ; that 
is to say, to prohibit a company from charging excessive 
rates for forwarding messages on behalf of another system, 
with a view to destroying competition. In the public 
interest the government ought also to guard against 
subsequent financial amalgamations, absorptions, or joint 
purses, and to provide for taking over any given cable 
(at an expert's valuation) at any time, if found desirable.* 
Further, it is a question whether exclusive landing-rights 
should be granted, unless on very definite and favourable 
conditions. t 

We are persuaded that, as in the case of the penny- 
post, a reduction of tariffs would eventually lead to an 
increase rather than a diminution of revenue. Had the 
companies adopted the principle of opening up a country 
and its trade, and lowered rates in order to increase the 
demand, they would probably have been even more success- 
ful than has actually been the case. At present cable- 
grams are never sent by private individuals, except under 
great stress, and are rarely employed by small business 
houses. Both class of customers would have much more 
frequent recourse to the cables if the rates were materi- 
ally lowered. The same consideration applies still more 
forcibly to the press—a most important client. We shall 
perhaps, some day, get a universal shilling rate on all 
cables throughout the Empire; meanwhile the adoption 





* At the conference of the Colonial Secretary with the colonial Premiers, 
1902, the following resolution was passed in favour of an expropriation 
clause in cable agreements: ‘That it is desirable that in future agree 
ments as to cable communications a clause should, wherever practicable, be 
inserted reserving to the government, or governments, concerned the right 
of purchasing on equitable terms, and after due notice, all or any of the 
cables to which the agreements relate.’ 

+ A striking instance of the impropriety of monopolies, from the publi¢ 
stand-point, exists in the case of Hong-Kong, to which port the Eastern 
Extension Company possesses sole rights of cable communication for 
twenty years from the date of its agreement with the government, i.e. from 
October 28, 1893, 
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THE WORLD'S TELEGRAPHIC SYSTEM, 1903. 
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of identical rates for all stations on a given systeni wotild 
have many advantages. The Associated Telegraph Com- 
panies aver that the volume of telegraphic communica- 
tions between given points on their lines is practically 
determined by the volume of trade. This may be so; but 
it may be suggested that the lowering of rates might 
before long tend considerably to swell the volume of 
trade. A company prepared to establish and maintain 
a submarine cable system connecting the mother-country 
with her colonies on popular lines may fairly claim public - 
support, and should achieve financial success. In this con- 
nexion we may point to the satisfactory results obtained 
by the adoption of this policy in the case of the Com- 
mercial Cable Company’s (Mackay-Bennett) lines, which 
brought down the rates between Great Britain and 
America to a shilling per word. The efforts of the 
promoters of that scheme were warmly encouraged and 
supported by the public, with the result that to-day the 
earnings and dividends of the Commercial Company stand 
higher than those of their rivals, the monopolists. 

Whilst it is devoutly to be hoped that the existing 
cables will never come under the control of a French, 
German, or American combination, we are deterred by a 
variety of reasons from suggesting the taking over of 
existing cables—at any rate those of an international 
character—by the state; for, as a rule, a business is best 
looked after where the administrators are directly in- 
terested in its financial success. On the other hand, it is 
desirable, on both commercial and strategic grounds, that 
the government should, so far as lies within its power, 
encourage and facilitate the establishment of auxiliary 
lines of communication in various directions, such as 
would link together all important points of the British 
Empire, and adequately guard against the rupture of 
communications in any direction. If, however, state 
purchase becomes eventually desirable, it is to be hoped 
that the government will neither be hoodwinked, as they 
were when taking over the inland telegraphs in 1869, nor 
will act unfairly, as when they paid little more than the 
price of old iron for the Submarine Telegraph Company’s 
Channel cable system in 1889. 
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Dr F. Penzoldt und Dr R. Stintzing. Dritte Auflage. 
Band 1.) Jena: Fischer, 1902. 

9. In Leper-land. By John Jackson. London: Marshall 
Brothers ; and the Mission to Lepers in India and the 
East. [1901.] 

10. L'Art et la Médecine. Par Paul Richer. (Chap. v1: 
Les Lépreux.) Paris: Gaultier, 1902. 
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THE publication of the discovery of the bacillus of Leprosy 
by Dr Armauer Hansen in 1873 infused fresh life into the 
study of a disease, the origin of which had led to endless 
controversy and speculation. In this connexion it is 
interesting to note that the Norwegian investigator found 
the bacillus some ten years before Professor Koch described 
the specific parasite of Tuberculosis; Koch, however, by 


introducing special methods of staining the microbe, led, 


many workers in different parts of the world to take up 
the subject of Leprosy with renewed energy and interest. 
It must not be supposed from what has been said that 
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controversy and speculation about this baffling complaint 
have altogether ceased ; far from it. But the fact that a 
bacillus could be demonstrated in leprous tissues, together 
with the advances in bacteriological knowledge in all 
directions, made the discussion more and more one-sided, 
and strengthened the hands of those who had contended, 
from clinical observation, that the disease was contagious. 

A few years back the number of scientific publications 
and papers on Leprosy had increased to such an extent 
that it was deemed advisable to take stock, as it were, 
of the progress made. At the invitation of the Prussian 
government, greatly concerned at the reappearance and 
spread of the malady in the district of Memel, an Inter- 
national Conference on Leprosy was held in Berlin in 
1897, and its Transactions were published. The result of 
the deliberations was to confirm the view that the disease 
is contagious, and to emphasise the importance of suit- 
able measures being taken to prevent its further spread. 
Another result of the conference was the founding of an 
international journal, exclusively devoted to the study of 
Leprosy, and published in English, French, and German, 
in which the labours of investigators in all departments 
could be brought to a focus. Two volumes of ‘ Lepra’ 
have been issued, which contain many contributions of 
interest, and a great deal of condensed information. The 
journal is now fairly launched, and bids fair to prove of 
value, not only to medical men engaged in the study of 
the disease, but also to the government officials of the 
various countries where Leprosy is endemic or likely to 
spread. 


So far as our huge British Empire is concerned, the 
study of the malady is of the greatest importance, for it 
exists in an endemic form in practically all our possessions 
beyond the seas, such as India, Burma, and other Asiatic 
dependencies; the West Indies, British Guiana, South 
Africa, the Fiji Islands, and, to come nearer home, Cyprus. 
In India alone the lepers under our rule must be reckoned 
by thousands; and, were an accurate census possible, the 
figures would no doubt exceed the approximate estimates 
which have been arrived at. Leprosy also exists in 
Canada and Australasia; but the number of sufferers 
in these colonies is small. In Egypt, for whose good 
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government we are responsible, there are many lepers, 
The matter has not escaped the attention of his Majesty 
the King, who, when Prince of Wales, justly appreciated 
its importance, as he also grasped the fact that Tuber- 
culosis should be dealt with in the interests of national 
economy and health. Indeed, at the opening of the Inter- 
national Congress of Hygiene, held in London in 1891, his 
Majesty used a happy phrase, which must have fixed 
itself on the minds of many of his hearers, viz. ‘If pre- 
ventable, why not prevented?’—a phrase which might 
well be inscribed in large letters in our schools and town- 
halls. 

The disease is not limited to tropical and sub-tropical 
regions, as many suppose. It exists in Greenland, Iceland, 
Norway, the Aleutian Peninsula, and Kamchatka. Nor 
is Norway the only part of Europe affected. In Russia 
the disease is endemic in various districts, such as those 
of Courland and Kovno, whence it has spread in recent 
years to East Prussia; and it is very rife among the Don 
Cossacks. Leprosy also occurs in Sweden and Finland; 
and there are many infected areas in other countries such 
as Spain, Portugal, Italy, Sicily, Roumania, the Balkan 
Peninsula, Greece and the islands of the Adriatic and of 
the Grecian Archipelago. It has been for many years 
prevalent in Crete; and a recent exploration of the island 
from this point of view has shown that many parts of 
it are still infected. There are also isolated cases in 
Provence, both on the Riviera and inland, and about San 
Remo. From figures supplied to the Berlin Conference 
it was roughly estimated that there were nearly five 
thousand lepers in Europe. 

In Asia, lepers swarm among the huge populations of 
India and China, especially in the Chinese provinces of 
Fokien and Kwangtung; and there are many in Japan. 
There are infected areas in Siberia ; and in the south the 
Dutch East Indies may be mentioned. Many lepers are 
also found in Asia Minor, Palestine, and Persia. 

Recent colonial acquisitions of the United States— 
Cuba, the Philippines, and the Hawaiian Islands — are 
infected with Leprosy; and its existence in Hawaii has 
been rendered notorious by the labours of Father Damien 
and the writings of Robert Louis Stevenson. If the 
United States buy the Danish West Indian Islands they 
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will have still more lepers to deal with. In addition to 
the Sandwich Islands, many other places in the Pacific 
are infected. The Fiji group, where the disease has long 
been known, has been already mentioned. In New Cale- 
donia it is of comparatively recent importation, but it has 
flourished there to such an extent as to cause grave 
anxiety to the French authorities, who have already a 
large numberof lepers on their hands in their Indo- 
Chinese possessions, and have recently acquired another 
gravely infected island, Madagascar. 

It is quite impossible to say to what extent Leprosy 
prevails in Africa as a whole ; but apparently the disease 
is pretty generally distributed throughout that continent. 
It is rife in Abyssinia, and is well known in Morocco and 
on the West Coast. 

Passing now from the Old World to the New, Madeira, 
the Azores, and Canaries must be alluded to as tainted 
islands. In the West Indies the disease is very prevalent, 
and it is endemic both in those islands and in Central 
America. It is also found on the high plateau lands of 
Mexico. As to the United States themselves, Louisiana 
is the chief focus of activity ; but the disease occurs in a 
sporadic manner in other parts, such as California. 
Canada has already been referred to. In the region 
of the Equator, Columbia, Ecuador, Venezuela, and the 
three Guianas are all leprous countries. Farther south, 
lepers are very numerous in Brazil, and they are also 
found in Paraguay, the Argentine, and other republics ; 
but in Chile the disease appears to occur seldom, if ever. 

From the foregoing rapid survey it will be seen that 
Leprosy is practically present everywhere, either sporadi- 
cally or as‘an endemic disease ; in some localities, where 
the conditions are apparently peculiarly favourable to 
its spread, such as New Caledonia and the Memel district, 
it has indeed been in a manner epidemic. It is scarcely 
necessary therefore to emphasise the fact that the 
problem of Leprosy is not one of the least of the many 
burdens which the white man has to bear. 


Not only is Leprosy world-wide in its distribution, 
extending as it does from the Arctic regions to the 
Equator, and from the East to the West, but it is of 
great antiquity, reaching far back in the history of 
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mankind, With regard to the oldest records, it is of 
course difficult to feel sure that the disease referred to 
was certainly Leprosy. It may be that some of the 
earliest names which have been conjectured to apply 
to Leprosy included other complaints as well. Ina 
retrospective enquiry of this nature the difficulties 
are obvious, and especially so in the case of the disease 
under review. The Kushta of the ‘ Rigveda Sanhita’ 
is supposed by some to refer to Leprosy ; but according 
to a late authority on Leprosy in India, Kushta was a 
name covering various skin-diseases. It is probable that 
the disease has existed from ancient times in China, 
where it is especially rife in the province of Kwangtung, 
which has been called the cradle of Leprosy. Egypt has 
had a similar reputation, and Leprosy is supposed to have 
existed there some thousand years before Christ. The 
Romans believed the disease to have been brought thence 
by Pompey. Pliny, in his ‘Natural History’ (Bk xxvi), 
refers to it as peculiar to Egypt. Greece appears to 
have been the first European country to suffer, perhaps 
deriving the disease by way of Asia Minor or from Egypt 
or both. In this connexion, the campaigns of Alexander 
in many countries, such as Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, 
Egypt, Persia, and India, where Leprosy is supposed to 
have existed from the earliest times, must be alluded to. 
It is also stated that Alexander's contemporary, Aristotle, 
was the first among the Greek writers to refer tothe disease. 
As to the Leprosy of the Bible, it has been doubted whether 
the word (araath means true Leprosy. ‘The leper white 
as snow’ was suffering more probably from leucoderma, 
which has nothing to do with Leprosy. Leucoderma is 
not a contagious disorder at all; but it is difficult to 
understand why such minute directions for disinfection 
and segregation should have been given in the Old 
Testament in the case of a non-contagious disease. In 
Western India two kinds of Leprosy are popularly 
recognised. One is called Black Leprosy or, in Marathi, 
raktapiti; the other, White Leprosy, goes by the name of 
kod. The former is true Leprosy, but the latter is not, 
and corresponds, no doubt, to lewcoderma or vitiligo, which 
has nothing whatever to do with Leprosy. The word 
Caraath perhaps included leucoderma and other non- 
leprous diseases, such as the itch, but possibly true 
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Leprosy also. According to the late Sir Richard Burton, 
Leprosy was regarded by Moslems as a scriptural malady 
on account of its prevalence among the Israelites, ‘ who, 
as Manetho tells us, were expelled from Egypt because 
they infected and polluted the population.’* The Arabs 
also distinguish two kinds of Leprosy—bahak or baras, 
the common or white, and juzam, the black or true 
Leprosy, which latter, in Morocco, goes by the name 
of djdem. But, according to a recent writer, baras, in 
Morocco, includes vitiligo, cicatrical conditions, morphea, 
and so forth; in Algeria it applies to Leprosy. In 
Morocco there is also a word used for pigmented or black 
spots, viz. behegh. Again, in Turkestan two diseases 
are distinguished—machan, or true Leprosy, and pjes’), 
or vitiligo (leucoderma). 

It is frequently stated that Leprosy was imported into 
Western Europe by the Crusaders. This is not correct, 
for the disease prevailed in Provence, Italy, and other 
parts long before. Lepers are mentioned in public Acts 
in the sixth century. They are referred to by Gregory of 
Tours. In the seventh century Rhotaris, king of the 
Lombards, issued an edict, under which lepers were con- 
sidered as dead in the law; they were ordered not to 
come near the healthy, but to warn them of their 
approach by means of a wooden clapper. It is further 
averred that in the same century leper-houses were 
founded in France and Germany, such as were already 
numerously established in Italy ; and that King Pepin, in 
757, and Charlemagne, in 789, issued ordinances by which 
the marriages of lepers were dissolved and their associa- 
tion with the healthy prohibited. The ‘Acta Sanctorum; 
frequently refer to examples of the malady throughout 
Europe; even in the life of St Antoninus, so early as 
the fourth century, a case of Leprosy, ‘horrendissima 
elephantiz lepra,’ is mentioned. 

In England it has been asserted that the leper- 
hospital at Nottingham was established in 625; but this 
is not generally admitted, many writers being of opinion 
that the first foundation of the kind did not take place 
until the eleventh century. On the other hand, leper- 
houses are said to have existed in Ireland in the ninth 





* «One Thousand Nights and a Night,’ transl, by Sir R. B., vol. iv, p. 242. 
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century; and there appears to be good reason for thinking 
that Leprosy was a legitimate ground for divorce in the 
time of the Welsh king, Howel Dda, about the middle of 
the tenth century.* 

The Saracenic invasion of Spain and Sicily probably 
led to the spread of Leprosy in Western Europe. The 
Moors occupied the former country from the eighth to 
the fifteenth century; and at the present day it is esti- 
mated there are some twelve hundred lepers in Spain. 
The Arabs also obtained a footing in the south of France, 
and Leprosy persisted in some of the southern provinces 
after the other parts had practically ceased to be affected. 
Gui Patin, writing about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, says that, though there were no lepers in 
Paris in his day, they were to be found in Provence, 
Languedoc, and Poitou.t It has already been stated that 
sporadic cases of Leprosy occur even in the present day 
in Provence ; and the ‘cagots’ of some parts of France 
are considered by some observers to be suffering from 
a modified form of the malady. Similarly the so-called 
Morvan’s disease in Brittany is looked upon as a survival 
of Leprosy, though it is only right to mention that this 
view is disputed. 

Although it is certain that Leprosy existed in Western 
Europe before the Crusades, yet it cannot be doubted that 
there was a recrudescence of the disease and an increase 
in the number of lepers at about that period. Of course, 
the multiplication of leper-houses{ cannot be taken as 
evidence of this; nor, on the other hand, as a proof that 
Leprosy was a new disease in the country, as some have 
thought. Many leper-houses were built at various times 
in the Middle Ages in England, the most extensive 
foundation of the kind being at Burton in Leicestershire, 
called on this account ‘Burton Lazars.’ This house was 





* Newman, ‘New Sydenham Soc.,’ vol. clvi (1895), p. 6. 

+ Armand Brette, ‘La France au milieu du XVIIme Siécle (1648-1661) 
d’aprés la correspondance de Gui Patin.’ (Paris, 1901, p. 162.) 

t In this connexion it may be noted that a writer long ago pointed out in 
Rees’s ‘ Cyclopedia’ (1819) that the assertion that there were nineteen thov- 
sand lazar-houses in Christendom was an error due to a mistranslation from 
the thirteenth century chronicler, Matthew Paris. The passage runs as 
follows: ‘Habent insuper Templarii in Christianitate novem millia mane- 
riorum, Hospitalarii vero novendecim, preter emolumenta....’ (Mathel 
Parisiensis Opera, Parisiis, MDCXLIV, p. 417.) 
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founded in the reign of King Stephen, and became pos- 
sessed of great riches. It was in the hands of the 
Knights of St Lazarus, and all the inferior lazar-houses 
of the country were subject to the master of it. These 
Knights were in the first place entrusted by St Louis with 
the superintendence of the leper-institutions of France. 
The master of the order was a leprous Knight. The 
designation ‘St Lazarus’ arose from the fact that Lazarus 
was supposed to have been a leper, hence one of the 
common names of the disease was ‘le mal St Lazare.’ It 
was considered good for the soul to wash and tend lepers. 
High dignitaries of the Church and royal personages were 
among those who humiliated themselves in this way ; for 
an idea prevailed in medizwval times that the Saviour 
himself was a leper; hence, perhaps, the term morbus 
sacer. 

At the coming of the Friars to England, the Fran- 
ciscans took lepers under their special care, and it was 
among the lepers that they usually.chose the site of their 
houses. The honour paid to sufferers is well brought out 
in the following quotation from a recent writer * :— 


‘Of course all devout people in the Middle Ages had an 
especial care for lepers because of that most fortunate 
mistranslation in Isaiah liii, 4, which we render, “we did 
esteem him stricken,” but which the Vulgate renders, “ puta- 
vimus eum quasi leprosum” (we did esteem him as it were a 
leper). Hence service to lepers was especially part of service 
to Christ. At Maiden Bradley, in Somerset, was a colony of 
leprous sisters ; and at Witham Church a leper window looked 
towards their house. At Lincoln was the Hospital of the 
Holy Innocents called La Malandrie.t It was founded by St 
Remigius, the Norman cathedral-builder, with thirteen marks 
revenue, and further endowed by Henry I and Henry II. 

‘The condition of all these leper outcasts was more than 
miserable. The disease was divided into the breeding, full, 
and shipwreck periods. When the first was detected, the 
patient was led to church, clothed in black ; Mass and Matins 
for the dead were said over him; earth was thrown upon his 
foot; and then he was taken to the hovel on waste land 
where he was to be buried at the last. Here he found a 





* ‘Hugh of Lincoln,’ by Rev. C. Marson (1901), p. 62. 
¢ Said to be derived from the French ‘Maladrerie’; but the word 
‘malandré,’ meaning leper, occurs in Rabelais. 
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parti-coloured robe, a coat, two shirts, a rattle, knife, staff, 
copper girdle, bed, table, and lamp, a chair, chest, pail, cask, 
and funnel; and this was his portion for ever. He was not, 
before 1179, allowed even a leprous priest to say Mass for 
him. The disease rotted away his flesh till he died, limbless 
or faceless, in fearful shipwreck, and unhouselled. 

‘These wretches the bishop [i.e. St Hugh of Lincoln] took 
under his peculiar care. He would wash them with his own 
hands, as his mother did before him, kiss them and serve 
them with meat, drink, and money. He would have thirteen 
together in his room if he could find that number. He main- 
tained many, both men and women. He would go to the 
Malandry, stop in a cell there, accompanied by a few of his 
devoutest and closest friends, and cosset the lepers mother- 
ingly, telling them they were desolate and afflicted only to be 
rewarded for ever, persuading them to a holy life with pitying 
words, reproving them for their evil deeds (and many lepers 
were horribly immoral); but before ever he talked to them 
he kissed the men, embracing longer and more lovingly those 
who were worst smitten. The swelled, black, gathered, de- 
formed faces, eyeless or lipless, were a horror to behold, but 
to Hugh they seemed lovely in the body of their humiliation, 


The division of the disease, by the early authority 
relied upon by Mr Marson, into the breeding, full, and 
shipwreck periods, well represents the stages of the 
malady ; and its usual course could not be more forcibly 
expressed. That lepers were very immoral was an ac- 
cepted notion in earlier times; and it has been maintained 
that the designation Satyriasis originated in that view; 
but there is no reason to believe that lepers are more 
immoral than other persons. That Leprosy spread in 
those days is not to be wondered at, when such religious 
exercises as have been referred to were fashionable. 

Many other leper-houses in England could be men- 
tioned; and many interesting references to them are to 
be found in county and city histories. The recent excava- 
tions at St James’s Palace have called attention to the 
fact that the palace was built on the site of a leper- 
hospital for fourteen leprous maids, ‘ but the time when, 
and benefactors’ names, both unknown,’ as Widmore puts 
it.* There is also a tradition at Chetham’s Hospital, 
Manchester, that there was a cell for lepers overlooking 





* In his ‘History of the Church of St Peter, Westminster’ (1751), p. 89. 
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asmall scurvy garden at the time when the building was 
occupied by monks. This was apparently an attempt at 
the isolation of sufferers; but whether there is any good 
authority for the statement is doubtful. 

Another aspect of the matter is that other diseases 
were confused with Leprosy. Some older writers state 
that many non-lepers found their way into leper-houses ; 
and although the symptoms of true Leprosy had been 
more or less fully and accurately described, errors of 
diagnosis must have occurred, just as they do at the 
present day. Andrew Boorde* refers to a kind of 
Leprosy ‘named Allopecia,’ or ‘a soden fallynge of the 
mannes here of his heed and beard,’ no doubt quite a 
different disease, for the hair of the head is generally 
spared in true Leprosy, the scalp being but very rarely 
affected by infiltration or nodules. Much more recently 
Gilbert White, in his ‘Natural History of Selborne,’ t 
mentions a case of Leprosy. 


‘There was,’ he says, ‘in this village several years ago a 
miserable pauper who, from his birth, was afflicted with a 
leprosy, as far as we are aware, of a singular kind, since it 
affected only the palms of his hands and the soles of his feet. 
This scaly eruption usually broke out twice in the year, at 
the spring and fall; and by peeling away left the skin so thin 
and tender that neither his hands nor feet were able to 
perform their functions. ... We knew his parents, neither 
of which were lepers.’ 


That White meant the true Leprosy is verified by the 
remarks he goes on to make on that complaint. The 
case of the pauper, however, was really an instance of 
the disease known as keratoma palmare et plantare 
(among other names), and was certainly not Leprosy at 
all;t though strangely enough, a few years ago, the former, 
which occurs in the island of Meleda in the Adriatic, was 
mistaken for Leprosy, and that by a medical man, not a 
layman in matters medical as was Gilbert White. 

Some writers of the seventeenth century have dis- 
tinctly expressed the opinion that many of the inmates 








* Andrewe Boorde, ‘The Breviary of Healthe, for all maner of Sicke- 
nesses, &c., &c., &c.’ (1557), cap. xii. 

t ‘Barrington Letters,’ xxxvii (1778). 

+e, ‘Lepra,’ vol. iii, Fase. 1 (1902), p. 37; also ‘ Brit. Med. Journ. 
vol. 1, 1902, 
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of leper-houses, in Bavaria and Holland for instance, 
were not lepers, but suffering from Psora perversa and 
Lepra Gracorum. Great confusion has prevailed in the 
nomenclature down to very recent times; this has to 
some extent already been touched upon. Curiously 
enough, individuals sometimes tried to become inmates 
of leper-houses by simulating the disease, so much so 
that penalties had to be decreed to keep out malin- 
gerers. In Ambroise Paré’s works there is an interesting 
account of ‘l’imposture d'un certain maraut qui contrefoit 
le ladre.* To such shifts have the lazy and idle had 
recourse in all ages to obtain board and lodging on easy 
terms. 

It is probable that various offensive and disfiguring 
maladies of the skin accompanied by tumours, and 
also bad cases of untreated itch, were frequently in- 
cluded among leprous disorders. Even at the present 
time the chief supporter of the theory that the disease 
is hereditary includes under Leprosy several morbid con- 
ditions of the integuments, which, in the opinion of 
everybody else, have nothing to do with the disease.f 
Recently Leprosy, in its early stages, has on one or two 
occasions been mistaken for beriberi. A great advance in 
the direction of diagnosis has resulted from the discovery 
of the bacillus, which can be readily found in many cases, 
and thus substitutes certainty for doubt. 

About the end of the fifteenth century, Leprosy was 
subsiding in Europe, and by the sixteenth it had lost its 
endemic character. It disappeared from England at that 
time, but not entirely from France, in the south-west 
provinces of which country, chiefly in Guyenne, lepers 
continued to be observed in fairly considerable numbers. 
The disease was not rooted out of other southern parts 
of Europe, and it has continued to the present day in 
Norway and Iceland. 

As to the causes which led to its disappearance from 
our midst, it is only reasonable to suppose that more than 
one factor played a part in the eradication of the disease, 
That segregation, such as it was, was helpful in this direc- 
tion cannot be doubted. In some countries it was carried 








* Jeanselme et Sée, loc. cit. supra, p. 3. 
+ Zambaco Pasha, ‘Trans. Berlin Conference,’ i, pp. 21 et seg. 
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out strictly; in others, entrance into a leper-house was 
practically voluntary. That segregation in Norway, 
albeit not absolute, has gradually and steadily led to the 
diminution in the number of lepers in that country is the 
opinion of the Norwegian doctors themselves, and there- 
fore of those best able to judge. It has been objected 
that segregation as carried out in Norway is not strict. 
In answer to that it may be said that Leprosy is not a 
readily communicable disease; and, having recognised 
this, the Norwegians do not strictly and absolutely con- 
fine their lepers to the hospital grounds. Moreover, 
lepers are sometimes, every second or third year, allowed 
to visit their relatives for a short time, under certain 
rules, They are also allowed to receive visits from their 
friends in the hospitals. Nevertheless the improvement 
in Norway has been so great that it has led to the closing 
of the leper-hospital, as such, at Molde; and the place is 
now used as a sanatorium for the open-air treatment of 
Tuberculosis. That other factors, such as improved diet, 
housing, and clothing, have contributed to the rooting 
out of Leprosy in England cannot be doubted; but, were 
overcrowding, dirt, and bad food capable of producing 
the disease de novo, it would still be in our midst. 


Where the malady has long ceased to be endemic, as 
in England, there are always some imported cases, either 
natives of countries where the disease is prevalent, as for 
instance the woman from Mitau in Courland, whose case 
got into the London daily papers a few years ago, or 
Englishmen who have contracted the disease abroad. 
The Mitau case is of some importance at a time when 
the question of alien immigration is being dealt with 
by a commission. The overcrowding of tenement houses 
by the Yiddish in this country and the habits of these 
immigrants, which need not be insisted upon in this place, 
are well calculated to favour the establishment of the 
disease, should cases of Leprosy find their way to this 
country from infected regions of Russia and Roumania. 
Nor must the fact be lost sight of that an apparently 
healthy individual may ultimately develope the disease 
after his arrival in a new country. The woman from 
Russia just referred to is a case in point: she developed 
the disease two years after landing in England. This 

Vol. 197.—No, 394, 2E 
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has also been the experience with the Norwegian immi- 
grants in Minnesota, for instance, so much so that it has 
been pointed out that the mere examination of immi- 
grants at the moment of entry is useless. It has been 
urged that the family history of all new-comers froma 
country where Leprosy prevails should be enquired into 
before allowing them to embark for America; and 
further, that no member from a leprous family should 
be allowed to land at all upon the shores of the United 
States. 

It is of no use to blink the fact that Leprosy is spread 
by contagion from man to man—whether directly or in- 
directly does not matter. The disease follows the lines 
of human intercourse. The Chinese are justly suspected 
of being the purveyors of Leprosy; and there is a good 
deal to be said in favour of the attitude of our Australian 
colonies with respect to the unrestricted immigration of 
Chinese coolies, admirable as some of their qualities may 
be. The same may be said with regard to the importation, 
in any considerable number, of natives of other leprous 
countries, such as Japan and India. The extension of 
the disease in the Prussian district of Memel proves its 
powers of spreading at this day among Europeans; and, 
however remote the chances of its diffusion are here in 
England, the possibility of such an occurrence, in the 
circumstances which have been described, cannot be over- 
looked. At the same time the point must be emphasised 
that Leprosy is but slightly contagious, and is closely 
connected with family life. It may be compared in a 
general way with Tuberculosis in its insidious onset 
and slow development, whereas the popular imagination 
sometimes attributes to Leprosy a virulence akin to that 
of Plague, which strikes down its victims with sudden- 
ness and usually with fatal result. It is difficult to 
ascertain the origin of Leprosy in certain regions, the 
earlier accounts being often confused and vague and 
even contradictory, owing sometimes to want of medi- 
cal training in the observer, sometimes to the difficulty 
of interpreting native names. Nevertheless, it can be 
taken as certain that the arrival of a leper in a non- 
leprous district will sooner or later give rise to other 
cases where the conditions are favourable. Instances of 
the disease occurring in those in contact with lepers are 
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well known; and it must not be forgotten that one 
positive fact is worth any number of negative objections. 

In former days the contagiousness of Leprosy was 
admitted without question ; indeed it was overrated, as 
it still is by the general public; but in past times the con- 
ditions were such as to favour its spread. So far as 
England is concerned, one has only to read the descrip- 
tions given by Erasmus of the conditions of life which 
prevailed in his day to appreciate this. Some years ago 
the College of Physicians of London, in a report on the 
mode of origin and spread of Leprosy, unfortunately ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was not contagious. More 
recently the Leprosy commissioners in India came to 
the conclusion that the infectious nature of the disease 
had been finally established by the discovery of the 
bacillus, and stated 


‘that the disease was to be classed among the contagious 
diseases, the influence of contagion being as small as, or even 
rather less than, in the case of tuberculosis.’ 


They also concluded there was no evidence that Leprosy 
in India was hereditarily transmitted from parent to 
child; and further, that neither the form of diet nor 
the sanitary environment of the individual had any 
specific action in the causation of Leprosy. At the same 
time the commissioners added that 


‘it is probable that bad hygienic surroundings, deficient or im- 
proper food, poverty, exposure, and such diseases as syphilis, 
are all factors of great importance in reducing the vital 
powers of the organism and rendering it more susceptible to 
attack,’ 


The evidence pointed inevitably to the conclusion that 
Leprosy is an infective contagious disease. But, strangely 
enough, the commissioners, in their final summing up, 
expressed the opinion that Leprosy, in the great majority 
of cases, originated de novo. <A critic has well said that 
this conclusion was extraordinary and contrary to the 
experience of those who have given special attention to 
the subject in leprous countries. It was all the more 
extraordinary, seeing that the commissioners advocated 
voluntary isolation. Further on in their report the 
commissioners remark that both Leprosy and Tubercu- 
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losis are contagious in an equal and minimal degrée, 
But did any one of the commissioners, or does any one 
with knowledge of the subject, contend that Tuberculosis 
arises de novo? What induced the commissioners to come 
to their conclusion as to the de novo origin of Leprosy is 
a psychological puzzle; and it is difficult to see how the 
supporters of such an hypothesis account for the presence 
of bacilli in the leprous patient. Are we to suppose that 
these micro-organisms arise spontaneously ? 

More recently still, however, at the Berlin Conference 
in 1897, the upshot of the deliberations was to determine 
that Leprosy is a specific bacillary, contagious disease; 
and, with the exception of a few dissentients, the meeting 
was unanimous on this point, thus reversing the verdict 
of the College of Physicians of London. The opinions 
that have prevailed at various times as to Tuberculosis 
have gone through somewhat similar phases. An early 
writer, Fracastor (1483-1553),* expressed the opinion that 
Pulmonary Phthisis was contagious; he also believed it 
to be hereditary. In quite recent years the greatest 
authorities denied its contagiousness. Then came Ville- 
min’s inoculation experiments, which were subsequently 
confirmed by Koch’s discovery and cultivation of the 
bacillus, proving to conviction the infectious nature of 
the malady. But in Tuberculosis too there is the question 
of soil as well as of the seed ; and it is not every individual 
exposed to the germs who developes the disease. Persons 
have lived in close contact with tuberculous patients— 
husband and wife for instance-—without the disease being 
contracted by the healthy partner. But nothing is proved 
by a negative occurrence of this kind, or by a hundred 
such; the fact remains that it is well established that 
Tuberculosis is an infective contagious disease. It is 
pretty certain that the same may be said of Leprosy, 
which resembles it in many ways.t 

With regard to this point, the history of some of the 
externally contagious parasitic diseases to which man is 
liable is interesting and important. For centuries it was 





* In his ‘De Contagionibus et contagiosis morbis, et eorum curatione,’ 
Lib. iii, cap. 3. 

+ See also Professor Koch's comparison of Leprosy with Tuberculosis in 
his address before the British Congress on Tuberculosis (Trans, vol. i (1902), 
pp. 25, 32). 
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believed that the body-louse arose by spontaneous genera- 
tion, and that certain individuals bred the insect—a belief 
not extinct among the ignorant even at the present day. 
Readers of Plutarch need scarcely be reminded of the 
account of the death of Sylla, the Dictator. These 
erroneous notions were based on a statement of Aristotle, 
viz. that nits were sterile. Writer after writer went on 
bowing down to the great Greek naturalist’s authority, 
until Swammerdam and Leeuwenhoek showed by experi- 
ment that the nits were really the ova of the pediculi, 
thus supplying a demonstration of the futility of the 
general belief in the insect’s spontaneous generation. 
Again, in the matter of Ringworm, a common disease, 
which is undoubtedly contagious, as schoolmasters know 
but too well, the late Sir Erasmus Wilson wrote not so 
many years ago that the parasitic theory did not com- 
mend itself to his belief, and that the facts admitted of 
another and more scientific explanation. He seriously 
doubted contagion, without wholly denying it, further 
insisting that all the phenomena which were usually 
taken as evidence of contagion admitted of an explana- 
tion equally favourable to the opposite theory. It was 
impossible for him to comprehend a vegetable growth 
inside the hair. As a matter of fact, fungi can be plainly 
observed attacking the hair; and Wilson’s more scientific 
explanation, details of which he did not apparently give, 
would not be accepted at the present day by an examiner 
from any medical student. Yet, in the case of such an 
everyday affair as Ringworm, how few mothers could 
give any positive account of how, when, and where the 
disease was contracted! Negative evidence is of no value 
whatever in such cases; yet it was on negative evidence 
that a late Viennese authority summed up against the 
contagiousness of Leprosy. 

Another theory, that of heredity, held the field for a 
time, but has been gradually abandoned. The fact that 
the children of leprous parents become lepers when they 
remain in their leprous surroundings may naturally be 
attributed to contagion, for when such children are re- 
moved from their homes they grow up healthy. More- 
over, the theory of heredity completely breaks down when 
children become lepers before their parents, and also when 
it is shown that the disease may he contracted abroad by 
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adult Englishmen whose parents, living in England, were 
certainly not lepers. That a predisposition to the disease 
may be inherited need hardly be said; in this respect 
Leprosy is similar to Tuberculosis, which is now known 
to be practically never hereditary in the true sense of 
the word, although such a view was at one time widely 
held. It was on account of the belief in heredity that 
the segregation of lepers was originally advocated in 
Norway, with a view to prevent the procreation of fresh 
victims. The chief exponent of the theory at the present 
day goes so far as to trace back to biblical times the 
Leprosy of the Spanish Jews in Constantinople, descend- 
ants of the Spaniotes who sought a refuge in that city 
some four centuries ago. 

The theory, also one of long standing, that Leprosy 
arises from eating bad fish, has practically only one 
supporter left. That bad food, whether fish, flesh, or 
fowl, may play a part in the production of the disease by 
diminishing the resisting powers of the individual and 
inducing toxic conditions of the system, everybody will 
allow. Moreover, fish or any other article of diet may 
produce Leprosy, provided the bacillus exists in such 
food; but, so far, it has not been shown to do so. Much 
has been made of the fact that Leprosy frequently occurs 
along sea-coasts and near rivers; but this is equally 
favourable to the theory of contagion, for it must not be 
forgotten that rivers and oceans are natural channels of 
communication ; and in new countries the sea-coast and 
the banks of rivers are among the first places to be settled. 
As well might Plague be attributed to a similar cause, 
because its first appearance in a country is generally made 
in a sea-port. Leprosy, moreover, flourishes in moun- 
tainous districts and on arid plateaux, as well as on the 
sea-shore and the borders of rivers. It may also be 
pointed out that, on the one hand, Leprosy has been 
observed among those who do not eat fish; and, on the 
other, that fish-eaters are not specially affected. The 
people of Chile, for instance, who are stated to consume 
a great deal of fish, appear to be free from the disease. 

The fish theory is not supported by a single positive 
fact, nor has it found favour with those who have given 
special attention to the disease in its native haunts. It 
is, moreover, somewhat difficult to say at any give 
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moment what the theory really implies. For instance, 
it has been seriously stated that the bacillus of Leprosy 
in the leper is the bacillus of Tuberculosis modified by a 
fish diet. Whether this view is still held, or has made 
way for another, it shows at any rate to what shifts the 
supporters of the theory have been put. But recent 
admissions are even more damaging. Mr Hutchinson 
the chief exponent of the hypothesis,* after a short visit 
to Cape Colony and Natal, now admits that 


‘in the Kafir kraals of Natal there is good reason to believe 
that the disease is communicated from person to person, 
especially to young children.’ He adds that ‘the rarity and 
extreme irregularity with which such communication appears 
to occur suggest that it is neither by inhalation, nor by any 
sort of skin inoculation’; and he suggests ‘that the mode of 
communication is by eating food direct from a leper’s hand 
and contaminated by secretions containing the living bacillus. 
This it is proposed to call “ commensal communication.” ’ 


This is surely trifling with words, for it practically admits 
what contagionists have always maintained, viz. that 
Leprosy is an infective contagious disease. The admis- 
sion, however, as in the case of the Leprosy commissioners 
mentioned above, is qualified by the statement 


‘that in Cape Colony a very large majority of cases are, so 
far as evidence can be obtained, de novo ones; that is, there 
is no history of either hereditary transmission or of exposure 
to risk of contagion.’ 


The fact that there is no history of exposure to risk of 
contagion goes for nothing; and the exponent of the fish 
theory would be the first to disregard such negative 
evidence in another kind of disease, if the objective 
symptoms were undoubted. Mr Hutchinson tells us that 
‘before the record of the first cases the Dutch brought 
over Malays from Java, to establish a fish factory in Cape 
Town’; but he does not mention that Java has long been 
and still is a leprous country. He adds that 


‘since 1750, when the first cases were observed, the disease 
has gradually spread. It advanced around Cape Town in the 





* Mr Jonathan Hutchinson in ‘The Polyclinic,’ vol. vi, No. 7 (July 1902), 
pp. 317, 318, 
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first instance, but ultimately over almost the whole of what 
is now British territory, including the Free State and the 
Transvaal. Quite recently (sixty years ago) it has crossed the 
Drakensberg and advanced into Natal.’ 


Even if all this be admitted, there is nothing in it against 
contagion; on the contrary, it is all in favour of con- 
tagion; and there is no reason for bringing fish or any 
other diet into bad odour. On the whole, therefore, it 
may be taken that the fish hypothesis is losing ground 
when its most able supporter has to make such an admis- 
sion as has been quoted. 

The discovery of the bacillus of Leprosy is another 
link in the evidence in favour of the infectious nature of 
the malady. At this epoch it cannot well be denied, 
except perhaps by those unacquainted with modern 
medical work and methods, that Koch’s bacillus is the 
essential factor in the production of Tuberculosis, whether 
of the lungs or other tissues of the body. With regard 
to the bacillus of Tuberculosis, the postulates laid down 
by Professor Koch have been fulfilled. Although the 
bacillus is not easy to cultivate, it has been cultivated 
artificially outside the human body ; the disease has been 
reproduced in animals, and the bacillus has been demon- 
strated in their tissues. In the case of the bacillus of 
Leprosy, on the other hand, attempts to cultivate it 
artificially have hitherto failed, although all kinds of 
media have been employed. From time to time positive 
results in this direction have been announced; but in some 
instances the authors have themselves admitted they were 
mistaken, while in others the experiments have not been 
confirmed by independent investigators. Nor has the 
bacillus of Leprosy ever been found in earth, air, or 
water, or in fish, flesh, or other food. All attempts to 
reproduce the disease in man and animals have failed. 
The notable instance of Keanu, the Hawaiian criminal, 
who escaped the death-penalty by submitting to experi- 
mental inoculation with leprous tissue, was not decisive, 
although he subsequently developed Leprosy, for it was 
found that some of his relatives were sufferers, and, 
moreover, he lived in a notoriously leprous area. In his 
case, therefore, the possibility of other sources of infec- 
tion was not absolutely excluded, The same may be 
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said of cases in which arm to arm vaccination has been 
accused of spreading the disease, although, a priori, 
such an occurrence is doubtless possible, the more so 
as the bacillus has been found in the vaccine vesicles 
of a leprous subject. The use of calf-lymph would quite 
exclude the chance of such infection. In Norway, vac- 
cination has been compulsory for many years ; neverthe- 
less, during the same period Leprosy has been steadily 
diminishing.* Further, medical men have experiment- 
ally inoculated themselves with leprous material, but 
unsuccessfully. The question therefore requires further 
investigation. 

From what has been said with regard to the failure to 
cultivate the bacillus and to inoculate animals, there is 
good reason for assuming that the bacillus of Leprosy 
and that of Tuberculosis are two different micro-organ- 
isms, just as the two diseases differ clinically from each 
other in various ways, whatever the resemblance between 
them may be. The fact too that animals, in ordinary 
circumstances at any rate, are immune to Leprosy, is 
fortunate ; for, were it otherwise, the chances of infec- 
tion would be multiplied. It may be remarked in this 
place that the body becomes more prone to some infec- 
tions when it is in some way debilitated, such as by 
chronic alcoholism, over-fatigue, and in various toxic 
conditions. This has been shown experimentally with 
regard to animals, immune at ordinary times to certain 
microbial infections. The part played by chronic 
alcoholism in the development of Tuberculosis may 
also be referred to—a point to which attention was 
specially directed at the British Congress on Tuber- 
culosis held in London in 1901. Sheep, owing to their 
open-air life, escape Tuberculosis, but when folded in 
cow-sheds may contract the disease. Again, horses fed 
on milk, as in Denmark, are liable to develope Tuber- 
culosis of the alimentary tract when the milk employed 
is that of tuberculous cows; and wild animals in cap- 
tivity readily become the victims of the bacillus of 
Tuberculosis. 

It has recently been stated that the infection of 
Leprosy starts from the lining membrane of the nose, 





* Hansen and Looft, ‘ Leprosy,’ 1895 (Bristol and London), p, 103, . 
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a view which was apparently prevalent at the time of 
Pliny. In his ‘ Natural History’* he says: 


‘ Diximus elephantiasim ante Pompei Magni statem non acci- 
disse in Italia, et ipsam a facie swpius incipientem, in nare 
prima veluti lenticula, mox increscente per totum corpus, 
maculosa variis coloribus et insequali cute, alibi crassa, alibi 
tenui, dura, alibi ceu scabie aspera, ad postremum vero nigre- 
scente et ad ossa carnes adprimente, intumescentibus digitis 
in pedibus manibusque.’ 


This opinion of Pliny is also referred to by Fracastor in 
his chapter ‘De Elephantia.’ That such a mode of infec. 
tion is possible cannot be denied ; but that it is so in every 
case, as a recent investigator would have us believe, is 
too sweeping a statement. Lupus vulgaris, a disease due 
to the bacillus of Tuberculosis, certainly sometimes con- 
mences in the nostril, ultimately spreading to adjacent 
parts. 

As to the bacillus itself, it resembles that of Tuber- 
culosis both in appearance and in its staining properties. 
It is, however, somewhat smaller. Both kinds of bacilli 
are ‘acid-fast,’ that is, resist the decolorising effects of 
mineral acids when previously stained by certain dyes. 
The bacillus of Leprosy differs from that of Tuberculosis 
in being extremely abundant in the skin and internal 
organs, especially in the advanced stages of the nodular 
ulcerating form of the disease. The bacilli are then 
present in enormous numbers both inside and between 
the cells which build up the various tissues. They are 
found in groups and colonies, or, as the latter have been 
called, gloeal masses ; and it has been suggested f that the 
bacilli of these groups, far from being dead or involution 
forms, as has been supposed by some, belong to a phase 
in the life-history of the parasite, a resting stage during 
which it prepares by multiplication for a further invasion 
of its host. This agrees with clinical observation ; for 
leper may be seemingly doing well, when suddenly 4 
febrile exacerbation occurs, with fresh eruptive elements 
about the body. In the afore-mentioned form of the 





* Book xxvI, i, 5, (ed. Teubner, 1897), p. 176. 
+ Pernet, ‘Trans. Pathological Soc. of London,’ vol. 52 (1901), p. 78: 
also ‘ Lepra,’ vol. ii, p. 203. 
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disease the linings of the mouth and nose become affected 
so that bacilli are being constantly shed in the discharges, 
and also, it is said, in the expired air, when violently 
expelled, as in sneezing. It has been shown, however, 
that there are ‘acid-fast’ bacilli normally inhabiting the 
nose. The parasite has been found in practically all the 
structures of the body, but the skin and nervous system 
are the chief tissues to suffer. This has led to a rough 
classification of the disease into three categories, ac- 
cording as the skin or the nervous system, or both, are 
affected. 

In the first kind, Lepra tuberosa, nodules and infiltra- 
tion of the skin occur chiefly about the face and the backs 
of the hands; they may be present also elsewhere, but the 
trunk may escape when the afore-mentioned parts are 
markedly affected. "When the face is much involved, 
the natural furrows of the skin are much deepened, giving 
rise to the facies leonina or leontiasis. The aspect is then 
characteristic, and, taken with the-peculiar discoloration 
of the skin, loss of eyebrows, and injection of the eyes, 
has perhaps given rise to the designation of Satyriasis in 
past times, although some writers take the word in 
another sense. The hands and feet become swollen, the 
skin-tumours break down here and there, and the linings 
of the nose, mouth, and larynx become affected, giving 
rise to a change in the voice.* Altogether the sufferer’s 
condition becomes a most wretched one, especially should 
the eyes be much involved; and he ultimately falls a prey 
to Tuberculosis or some other intercurrent malady. 

In the nervous form, Lepra anesthetica, or maculo- 
anesthetica, as it has been called—for an eruption may 
accompany it—much deformity, of the hands especially, 
is produced ; but the outlook is less gloomy, and the 
disease, in such cases, is slower in its evolution than 
in the tumour forms. Indeed, in Leprosy, as in other 
diseases, there are various degrees of severity, depending 
on circumstances of climate, the general condition of 
the body, manner of life, diet, and so forth, so much so 
that in some individuals it may remain comparatively 





* This change is alluded to in the ‘Thousand Nights and one Night’: 
‘Allah disappoint the old hag, who told me that he was affected with 
leprosy! Surely this is not the voice of one who hath such a disease.’ 
(Burton's translation, iii, 177.) 
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benign and gradually die out. In one instance on record 
the specific bacilli, which had been found in the earlier 
stages of the complaint, were sought for in vain at a 
later date. There may be a mixture of these two forms 
in the same individual, both the nervous and integu- 
mentary systems being affected; but whichever form 
it may assume, the disease is one and the same, a disease 
sut generis. 

Lepers often become apathetic, owing, no doubt, to the 
poisons brewed within them by the bacilli, which, as 
already stated, may be present in myriads in the nodular 
form of the disease, the quantity of microbes making up 
for the apparently feeble toxic properties of the products 
of their life-activities. This apathy varies to some extent 
with race. 

The long incubation or, rather, latency of the com- 
plaint is another remarkable feature. It may be reckoned 
by years in some instances ; and the disease may develope 
a considerable time after the patient has left a leprous 
area. This fact is of some importance in the matter of 
immigrants from such countries, for they may appear to 
be quite healthy, and show no symptoms of the disease 
on arrival in their new home, but yet may ultimately 
become undoubted lepers. The long latency also adds to 
the difficulty of tracing the disease to its source. The 
fact, however, that an individual has at some time or 
other sojourned in places where the disease is endemic is 
a valuable one in forming an opinion in cases where the 
disease is suspected. And although the chances of infec- 
tion are remote, especially as regards the white man, the 
ever-increasing facilities for intercommunication between 
the various parts of the world, and military expeditions in 
leprous countries, such as China, Madagascar, South Africa, 
and the Philippines, may in the future lead to more and 
more cases being observed in those parts of Europe and 
of the United States where the disease only occurs as 4 
result of importation. In this connexion it must be re- 
peated that Leprosy, although an infective contagious 
disease, is only slightly so, and requires special condi- 
tions for its conveyance from one individual to another. 
This should be borne in mind, for there is unfortunately 
a tendency on the part of certain newspapers to make 
sensational mountains out of very small mole-hills, and 
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td give publicity to alarmist rumours in a way which is 
much to be deprecated. 

In dealing with Leprosy, prevention is the thing to 
aim at, for, down to the present time, treatment has not 
been of much avail. The outlook is therefore not a bright 
one; but, as has already been stated, cases vary widely in 
the degree of virulence. Among Europeans very satis- 
factory results may be obtained by the removal to a 
temperate climate, combined with good feeding and 
hygiene, and the exhibition of certain drugs. The serum 
treatment, which in Diphtheria has been so satisfactory, 
has not been found to have much influence in the case of 
Leprosy. Further research and investigation in the way 
of therapeutics will no doubt in the future lead to the 
complaint being treated more satisfactorily. That 
Leprosy may be cured, or at least may become spon- 
taneously arrested in its development and flicker out, 
cannot be denied. 

With regard to prophylaxis, where the disease is 
endemic, the isolation of lepers in special hospitals or 
settlements is the best way of dealing with it. But is 
the segregation to be compulsory or voluntary? The 
former, of course, calls for legislation, backed by the 
machinery of the state. In Norway it has answered; but 
in such a country as India, where there are thousands of 
lepers, this method obviously becomes a very serious and 
difficult one. In Bombay, the efforts of Mr H. H. Acworth 
resulted in 1890 in the building of the Matoonga Asylum 
on the outskirts of the city for the reception of wandering 
and pauper sufferers. A few years later Leper Acts were 
passed in Bengal (Act No. V of 1895), and for India in 
general (Act No. III of 1898), for the segregation and 
medical treatment of pauper lepers, and the control of 
lepers following certain callings. The results of these 
attempts to deal with the evil will be watched with in- 
terest. Legal enactments also obtain in various colonies, 
English, Dutch, and others. In New South Wales, where 
the disease is only sporadic or imported, a lazaretto 
has been established near Sydney ; and a special Leprosy 
Act was passed in 1890, which made notification of the 
disease compulsory, and authorised the removal and de- 
tention of lepers, or their supervision in domestic isolation. 
This legal enactment was made, notwithstanding the fact 
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that the communicability of the disease was not con- 
sidered proven by the medical officer attached to the 
Board of Health of that colony. Recently, however 
(Report on Leprosy in N.S.W. for 1899), some cases 
have come to light which are certainly in favour of the 
infective contagious view. In Madagascar, the French 
have found it necessary to establish leper hospitals owing 
to the increase of the disease, due, apparently, to the 
segregation laws of Ranavalona II having become dead 
letters under Ranavalona III.* 

There can be no doubt that those countries which are 
open to the immigration in large numbers of natives of 
leprous regions and areas are in danger either of be- 
coming infected or of the disease obtaining a more per- 
manent footing and becoming more prevalent. At the 
present moment it is being debated whether Chinese and 
Japanese coolies should be allowed to land in large 
numbers in South Africa. So far as Leprosy is con- 
cerned, the disease would undoubtedly increase in that 
country were such a thing allowed, for it finds in Africa 
a congenial soil. The importation of East Indian coolies 
into British Guiana is stated to have led to an increase in 
that colony. f 

In England the complaint does not flourish, and in 
recent years individuals suffering from it have, so far 
as is known, never communicated it; though the fact 
that such a thing is possible in certain circumstances 
was shown by an instance which occurred some time 
ago in Ireland. Special legislation would therefore be out 
of place here; for, to be logical and just, those suffering 
from Tuberculosis would also, a fortiori, have to be dealt 
with. 

GEORGE PERNET. 





* Kermogant (Assistance médicale au Madagascar), ‘ Bull. de l’Acad. des 
Sci.’ Paris, No. 25, 1902, 

+ Veendam (Brit. Med. Assoc. Branch, Brit, Guiana), ‘Daily Chron.’ 
Brit. Guiana, Jan. 21, 1902, 
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Art. IV.—BYZANTIUM OR RAVENNA? 


1. Le origini della Architettura Lombarda. By G. T. 
Rivoira. Vol.1. Rome: Loescher, 1901. 

2. The Monastery of St Luke of Stiris in Phocis. By R. W. 
Schultz and S. H. Barnsley. London: Macmillan, 1901. 

3, The Church of Sancta Sophia, Constantinople. By W. R. 
Lethaby and Harold Swainson. London: Macmillan, 
1894. 

4, Architecture in Italy from the Sixth to the Eleventh 
Century. By R. Cattaneo. Translated by Countess 
Isabel Curtis-Cholmeley in Bermani. London: Fisher 
Unwin, 1896, 

5. The Cathedral Builders. By Leader Scott. Second 
edition. London: Sampson Low, 1899. 


MODERN architecture seems incapable of progress except 
in a circle. A hundred years ago we exhausted our 
classical tradition ; and the study of Gothic architecture 
was taken up with a fervour that developed into a sort 
of religious mania. Enthusiasts were to be found in the 
last generation who hoped at length to realise their 
dream of a universal Gothic architecture, and of a return 
to those haleyon days when builder and architect were 
rolled into one, when everybody was honest, and all 
the moral virtues were to be found in the exercise of 
the building trades. But, just when the prize seemed 
within their reach, their dream was rudely shattered ; 
golden calves were set up from Dan even to Beer- 
sheba; and every architect became a law to himself. 
A few men who were brought up on Gothic, but saw the 
absurdity of its modern practice, have gone back a stage 
farther, and have transferred their studies to that obscure 
period which preceded the art of medieval Europe. But 
one stage more, and we shall be back in Roman archi- 
tecture; and so the circle will complete itself, and we 
shall be able to begin again, enriched by the experience 
of a hundred years of failure. 

The history of post-Roman architecture is still ex- 
teedingly obscure, so much so that the amateur has felt 
himself free to offer the most fantastic theories on the 
subject. Mr Ruskin, for instance, found the origin ot 
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Lombardic art in the carnivorous appetite of the Lom- 
bard. It is a great advance on these literary exercises 
that the historical method should at length be applied 
to the study of architecture, and that theories evolved 
from the inner consciousness of emotional writers are 
being replaced by the patient study of buildings, facts, 
and documents. 

It is from this point of view that we welcome Signor 
Rivoira’s book. Italian antiquaries have for a consider- 
able time been at work on the early architecture of Italy 
after the break-up of the Roman Empire. So long ago 
as 1829 Cordero published his work, ‘ Dell’ Italiana Archi- 
tettura durante la dominazione longobarda.’ Selvatico, 
Garrucci and others followed, and more recently Raffaele 
Cattaneo. The bibliography of the subject is already 
attaining large proportions, without, however, any great 
progress being made, since the best efforts of each Italian 
scholar are directed to demolishing the work of his pre- 
decessor. Signor Rivoira himself sets about the business 
with characteristic energy, and points out that previous 
writers have been too apt to follow each other, and too 
fond of theorising without consideration of the buildings. 
Indeed, he says, somewhat bluntly, that they are often 
tripped up by ‘un entusiasmo, che talvolta fa ostacolo 
alla scrupolosa veridicita.’ Signor Rivoira himself is not 
entirely beyond a suspicion of straining his evidence ; but 
he has approached his subject with a genuine passion for 
research, and, though it may be impossible to accept all 
his conclusions, he has spared no labour in collecting 
and presenting the materials of his great undertaking. 
Only the first volume of his work, which is splendidly 
illustrated, is at present issued. It deals with architecture 
down to the eleventh century. This period, however, 
includes some of the most thorny points of the contro- 
versy; and the real problem at issue is the historical 
explanation of post-Roman architecture both in the West 
and the East during this period. It is with the archi- 
tecture of the West that Signor Rivoira concerns himself, 
and as to this he has a very definite theory. His thesis 
is to show that western architecture in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries (generally known as Romanesque) 
is derived, through Lombardic architecture, and what he 
differentiates as pre-Lombardic architecture, from the 
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work of Italians at Ravenna in the fifth century A.D. 
These Italians he assumes to have been Lombards who 
accompanied Honorius from Milan; and, though he does 
not state it explicitly, he implies the direct artistic descent 
of these Italian designers from the architects and builders 
of Imperial Rome. In this way he proposes to show that 
the continuity of descent was not broken, and that the 
architecture of the tenth and eleventh centuries, the 
potential source of such tremendous developments, was 
in fact the creation of Italy, not of Byzantium. 

In 404, after Alaric’s invasion, Honorius retired from 
Milan to Ravenna, and from this date till the middle of 
the eighth century Ravenna was regarded as the seat of 
government and the capital of Italy. It is at this point, 
that is to say, at the date of Honorius’ flight to Ravenna, 
that Signor Rivoira begins his study. It is, he says, at 
least probable that the artists and artificers of Milan 
accompanied the Court to Ravenna; and great activity in 
building prevailed there between 404 and 476. Amongst 
other buildings, S. Agata was built between 425 and 432, 
8. Giovanni Evangelista in 425, 8. Pier Crisologo between 
435 and 449, the tomb of Galla Placidia in 440, and the 
baptistery of Neone between 449 and 458. All these 
buildings illustrate what Signor Rivoira calls ‘the Ro- 
mano-Ravennese style’; and he sums up its character- 
istics as consisting, first, in the decorative use of blind 
arcading ; that is to say, of a series of merely decorative 
arches on corbels carried round the exteriors of buildings, 
and further developed by the use of flat pilasters dividing 
the arcade into bays; secondly, in the use of the pul- 
vinar. This was a block of stone, square in plan and 
sloping outwards from its base, which was placed on the 
top of the abacus of the capital and received directly the 
springer of the arch. It may or may not have been an 
abstract expression of the fragment of entablature which 
the Roman builders used above their capitals. More 
probably it was an original idea worked out in construc- 
tion in order to get a bed for the arcade of equal thickness 
with the wall, without regard to the dimensions of the 
shaft underneath. The first example of its use, according 
to Signor Rivoira, is in S. Giovanni Evangelista; and 
he therefore concludes that the Byzantine borrowed it 
from the Ravennese, and not vice versé; and that, when 
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it occurs in buildings dated earlier than the Ravennese 
buildings, these buildings are wrongly dated. 

From the beautiful little sepulchral chapel of Galla 
Placidia (440) and the baptistery of Neone further evi- 
dence is drawn as to the originality of the Ravennese, 
The tomb of Galla Placidia is planned as a Latin cross 
with barrel arches over the four arms and a hemi- 
spherical dome over the crossing. The problem, as usual, 
was to get from the square to the circle of the dome. 
The Ravennese did this in a very artless way, by letting 
the dome intersect the four sides and run out its full 
extent downwards in the angles, finally retiring to the 
square by oversailing courses ; that is to say, the penden- 
tives employed by the Roman builders were not used at 
all. In the baptistery of Neone the difficulty was less, 
inasmuch as the dome in this building surmounts an 
octagon; but the problem was slurred over, rather than 
met, by ‘cooking’ the planes of the arches. The dome 
of this building was constructed of rows of terra-cotta 
pipes shaped to fit into each other. Signor Rivoira says 
this is the first example of its use; we shall find it in 
another shape in the church of San Vitale. 

A fresh impetus was given to building at Ravenna by 
Theodoric (495-526). In his reign the great basilica of 
S. Apollinare Nuovo was built—according to Signor 
Rivoira by Ravennese builders, helped by Byzantine 
sculptors for the carving—and Theodoric was buried ina 
most amazing mausoleum, built, according to our author, 
about 520, and consisting of a sort of tower raised ona 
lower story, decagonal in plan, the whole covered in by a 
flat cupola worked out of a single piece of Istrian stone 
nine metres in diameter and one metre thick. Gibbon, 
by the way, states that four columns rose from the centre 
of the dome supporting a vase of porphyry, in which 
were placed the remains of the king, and that these were 
surrounded by the brazen statues of the twelve apostles. 
There appear to be no remains of this, unless the existing 
acroteria on the cupola were bases for these figures. 
Signor Rivoira suggests that these were handles for 
lifting the cupola into place, but this is most unlikely. 

We now come to the most remarkable building in 
Ravenna, the famous church of San Vitale (526-547), 
The plan of this church (fig 1) consists of two concentric 
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octagons. The inner octagon is carried above the outer 
and covered with a conical dome constructed of amphore 
fixed in each other in rows. The thrust is thus reduced 
to a minimum, and what there is is met by the walls 
only, without any buttresses to the angles of the upper 
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octagon. The peculiarity of the plan is that on each 
side of the inner octagon, with the exception of the 
side leading to the apse, are practised exhedra, recesses 
semicircular in plan, with two detached columns separat- 
ing them from the outer aisle. The idea of this plan 
Signor Rivoira considers to have been taken from two 
sources, (1) from such buildings as the Battistero di 
2F2 
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Neone, (2) from the ruins of the Nymphzum in the 
Licinian Gardens at Rome; and he considers this as an 
example of ‘Byzantine-Ravennese’ architecture, that is, 
of the work of Italians educated at Byzantium, and not 
of Byzantine artists. The distinction is a somewhat 
subtle one. Italians educated at Byzantium learnt their 
business from Byzantine designers and reproduced their 
architectural methods; and even if the builders of San 
Vitale were Italians, this would not alter the fact that 
the design to which they were working was Byzantine. 
Elsewhere he admits the possibility of an eastern origin, 
but finally adheres to his opinion that the church was 
designed and built by artists of the Ravennese school, 
and that the decoration only was executed by Greeks—a 
theory which appears to us to miss the very real and far- 
reaching difference that exists between Byzantine archi- 
tecture and Romanesque. 

In the year 553 the Gothic kingdom of Italy was over- 
thrown and succeeded by the exarchate of Ravenna; and 
Italy was in a terrible state. According to Procopius, 
quoted by Gibbon, the twenty years of the Gothic war 
cost Italy something like fifteen or sixteen million lives. 
In 568 Alboin with his Lombards conquered the greater 
part of Italy. Alboin made Pavia his capital; and the 
glory of Ravenna was departing. Her workmen lost 
themselves among the new barbarians who dominated 
the north of Italy; and from this time forward there is 
little to show at Ravenna itself. We have to look for 
the influence of its school outside the territory of the 
exarchate, and more particularly in the kingdom of the 
Lombards. 

Before, however, entering on this investigation, Signor 
Rivoira makes a digression on ‘the Comacine masters. 
This very obscure body of workmen—and even this phrase 
involves an assumption as yet unproved by evidence— 
has lately received a quite disproportionate amount of 
attention. In a book entitled ‘The Cathedral Builders, 
English readers were introduced to the theory of an 
Italian archeologist, that the Comacine masters were 4 
guild, and that we have in this guild the explanation of 
all the medieval cathedrals of Europe. The evidence for 
this astounding theory was originally collected by the 
late Professor Giuseppe Merzario of Milan ; but the writer 
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of ‘The Cathedral Builders’ has gone far beyond the 
evidence. In this author's opinion ‘all that was archi- 
tecturally good in Italy during the dark centuries be- 
tween 500 and 1200 a.D. was due to the Comacine masters 
or to their influence.’ St Mark’s at Venice was archi- 
tecturally good, and so was San Vitale at Ravenna. Both 
were built between 500 and 1200 a.p., and they must 
therefore be swept into the same net as S. Michele at 
Pavia and S. Agnese at Rome. The writer, indeed, starts 
with the assumption that Cologne and Strassburg, West- 
minster and York, the Duomo of Florence, the churches 
of Tours and Rouen, ‘all came almost simultaneously, 
like sister buildings, with one impronto on them all.’ A 
writer who can find one impronto on all these medieval 
churches will find anything; and we are not surprised 
that ‘ Leader Scott’ has found a short and easy explanation 
of medieval architecture worthy of the inventor of the 
Shakespeare cryptogram. The occurrence of the term 
‘magister’ in any description of a building is regarded as 
sufficient to warrant the assumption that the ‘magister’ 
must be a Comacine master, and therefore that the 
‘magistri Comacini’ designed the building in question. 

It is refreshing to turn to the sober historical sum- 
mary of Signor Rivoira, who states in half a dozen pages 
all that is known of the Comacine masters. The name 
‘magistri Comacini’ first appears in certain laws of the 
Lombard king Rotari (636-652) as having full power to 
make contracts and sub-contracts for building works ; 
and the name appears again in a schedule of pay of the 
Comacini under King Liutprand (712-743). The name 
‘Comacine’ is probably derived from the fact that these 
men came from the shores of Lake Como, where they 
worked and provided building materials for the cities of 
the plain; and it is probable that they were one of the 
guilds or ‘scuole’ which had survived from the days of 
Imperial Rome. It is well known that there existed in 
Rome guilds or associations of tradesmen and profes- 
sional men and others ; but to build on this slender founda- 
tion an elaborate theory of a guild of Freemasons, who 
carried on the Roman tradition of building and gradually 
developed out of it the various phases of medieval archi- 
tecture, is simply to play with history. 

We may pass on with Signor Rivoira to the scanty 
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remains of pre-Lombardic architecture in the latter part 
of the sixth century, and the seventh and eighth centuries, 
down to the time of Charlemagne. Scarcely any well 
authenticated specimens of this period remain. The 
earlier Lombards were in the habit of sacking the cities 
and burning the churches wherever they went; and it 
was not till the time of Autari, and more particularly of 
Theodolinda (590-625), that the Lombard rulers found 
that they conciliated their subjects more effectually by 
rebuilding their churches than by pulling them down. 
Part of S. Salvatore at Brescia (753), S. Maria della Caccie 
at Pavia (744-749), S. Maria in Valle at Cividale, the parish 
church of Arliano near Lucca, and the church of San 
Pietro in Toscanella, seem to be the only examples left 
of what Signor Rivoira, at the risk of some confusion, 
calls pre-Lombardic architecture ; that is, of the architec- 
ture practised under the Lombard kings, which developed 
into what is generally known as Lombard architecture, 
and as such spread over Western Europe till it, in its turn, 
grew into and was superseded by the architecture of the 
pointed arch. 

Of the churches named the most important is that of 
San Pietro in Toscanella. This great church stands in 
splendid solitude on a hill outside the city, and occupies 
the site of an ancient citadel. It is built on the basilica 
plan with a very deep presbytery. Its detail is quite 
rudimentary, but there is a certain fortress-like quality 
about the building, and a feeling for broad masses of 
masonry, which give one a favourable impression of the 
instincts of these early builders. Signor Rivoira sums up 
the characteristic features of pre-Lombardic work, that 
is, of work prior to the ninth century, as consisting in 
(1) the use of half-columns and engaged pilasters, singly 
and in couples ; (2) the use of rough colonnettes of marble 
with caps and bases made out of a single block, and 
capitals of the roughest and most ignorant description, 
merely hollowed off at the angles and scratched on the 
face; (3) the use of blind arcading as a decorative feature 
on the interiors as well as the exteriors of buildings; 
(4) what he calls a‘ veramente geniale’ method of orna- 
ment, consisting in a free use of rudimentary sculpture, 
with such motives as interlacing patterns of what are 
apparently intended for palms, vine-leaves, lilies, roses, 
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grapes, birds pecking at fruit, fish, serpents, lions, bulls, 
griffins, and the like, all executed in low relief, and, to any 
but a prejudiced admirer of archaic work, childish both in 
design and execution. 

We now reach the architecture of the ninth century, 
beginning with Charlemagne’s famous church at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Signor Rivoira contends that this church was 
merely a copy of San Vitale at Ravenna, and that it was 
carried out by Ravennese and Comacine builders, helped 
by Franks. In other words, he maintains that this 
church was an exotic, much too full of difficulties to be 
understood by the local builders, with the result that its 
influence on western architecture was poca cosa, and 
that it did not interrupt the development of the western 
tradition based on the ‘basilica plan. Meanwhile the 
Ravennese had found a fresh field for their activity on 
the eastern side of the Adriatic. The exarchate of 
Ravenna came to an end in 752, and the prefects of the 
Adriatic transferred their seat-.of power to Zara in 
Dalmatia. One result of this was the remarkable series 
of Dalmatian churches erected in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. In 804 Donato, Bishop of Zara, journeyed 
with Beato, Doge of Venice, to Constantinople to meet 
Nicephorus, and in the same year they proceeded to 
Thionville to meet Charlemagne. It is probable that 
they saw St Sophia and San Vitale and the cathedral 
at Aix-la-Chapelle; and Signor Rivoira assumes that as 
the result of their mission the church of San Donato at 
Zara was built to commemorate the peace between Charle- 
magne and Nicephorus. He argues further that it was 
built by Ravennese builders, on account (1) of its con- 
struction, (2) the conical form of the original cupola, 
(3) the position of the narthex, (4) the use of blind 
arcading as a decorative feature instead of the usual 
Greek method of various patterns in brick and stone. 
As to Dalmatian buildings of the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries, he contends that these were only copies 
of Ravennese work. Here we leave the Ravennese, and 
are taken back in the concluding chapter to pre-Lombardic 
architecture, ranging from the time of Charlemagne till 
the appearance of the Lombard style in the eleventh 
century ; and the story is taken up with the great church 
of St Ambrose at Milan. 
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Sant’ Ambrogio is one of the most important examples 
of matured Lombard architecture; and the question of 
its date is discussed with characteristic energy by Italian 
archeologists. Signor Rivoira’s opinion is that the 
building is of various dates ranging from 789 to 1071. 
The spur or claw at the angle of the bases of the 
columns is found in this church for the first time, and 
on the exterior of the central apse is a deep recessed 
arcade high up under the cornice, in which Signor Rivoira 
finds the origin of the external gallery, with piers, as at 
S. Aquilino at Milan, or with columns, as at S. Giacomo 
at Como (1095-1117). The development of early Lombard 
work is traced in minute detail through a number of not 
very important Italian churches; and Signor Rivoira 
concludes his survey with a statement of the principal 
features of Lombard architecture about the middle of 
the eleventh century. These are (1) the cap or funnel- 
shaped vault over square spaces; (2) the articulation of 
the longitudinal transverse and diagonal arches in the 
interior of the vaulting; (3) piers with heavy Lombard 
capitals and spurs at the angles of the bases ; (4) exterior 
buttresses corresponding with transverse arches; (5) 
vaulted galleries over aisles to counteract the thrusts of 
the central vaults. The author admits that these features 
had been used individually elsewhere, but he claims for 
the Lombards that they gave to these elements new forms 
and functions, and united them in a new system both of 
statics and decoration, which obtained its effect by means 
of the frank and scientific statement of the construction 
itself. Such a system, he says, existed neither in the East 
nor in the West before the year 1000. 

We owe the reader some apology for this lengthy 
account of Signor Rivoira’s position. His method, how- 
ever, has rendered such a statement inevitable; and, though 
we would do full justice to his zeal and industry, and to 
the valuable material of his work, that method seems to 
us to suffer from a fault not uncommon in modern Italian 
archzological research. Italian antiquaries seem unduly 
fond of the microscope. They pore over details of 
sculpture and mouldings with too little attention to 
larger principles of classification. For instance, Signor 
Rivoira gives us long disquisitions on the carving of 
capitals and other fragments, with the object of showing 
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that they were or were not by Ravennese or Byzantines ; 
but such disquisitions are hardly convincing in view of 
the fact that nearly all builders, at any rate in Italy 
during this period, used any capital they could lay hands 
on for any column; and it is highly probable that many 
of the capitals were imported ready-made from Byzan- 
tium. Signor Rivoira very properly criticises Cattaneo for 
' founding his argument almost exclusively on details of 
sculpture, but he hardly escapes the same condemnation 
himself. With the exception of some remarks on the 
use of pendentives by the Ravennese, and some hazy 
references to the presence or absence of the counterfort 
system, we find in his work too little attention given 
to plan and construction. It is here that the hand of 
1 the amateur is apparent; for architecture is undoubtedly 
f a difficult subject, and, from this point of view, one that 
- can only be handled by architects. 

f Mere assertion, of which Signor Rivoira is too fond, 
e is not argument. In the case both of the pulvinar and 
d of the churches of Dalmatia certain awkward dates appear 
r to conflict with the Italian theory, but our author cuts 
) | the knot by stating that the dates are wrong. So, again, 
\f he says that the use of terra-cotta tubes, as found in San 
8 Vitale, first occurs in the baptistery of Neone (449-458) ; 
r § but in fact the use of amphore to lighten the thrust 
8 was a Roman device, and there is an instance in the 
Qf palace of Caligula at Rome. We do not know on what 
is — authority the tomb of Theodoric is dated 520 a.p. 
n Theodoric died in 526, and his monument is said to have 
st | been put up by his daughter, Amalasuntha, after his 
death. The masonry, which is built dry and is very well 
Y | executed, probably indicates the handiwork of a Syrian 
v- § builder, and bears the very slightest resemblance to the 
h | hypogeum which Signor Rivoira suggests as its origin. 
0 Again, even if the plan of San Vitale was based on the 
(0 | baptistery of Neone, and on the Nymphzum in the 
nm § Licinian Gardens, it would not follow that the building 
ly | was designed by Ravennese, as Signor Rivoira asserts. 

of The Byzantines were quite as familiar with plans like 
io that of the Nymphzum as any Italians of the time, and 
or ff the author seems to forget that the remains of the classi- 
of cal architecture of Rome were the common property of 
the heirs of the Roman Empire. What was not common 
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property was the tradition of constructive skill which the 
Byzantines alone seem to have preserved; and it is on 
the ground of this known constructive skill, as proved by 
their building, that we attribute to the Byzantines vaulted 
buildings, of which, in its way, San Vitale is a typical 
instance. But the Byzantine architects were gradually 
drawing away from Roman architecture; and it is hard 
to say what splendid developments might not have been 
reached had not this slender thread of art been snapt in 
the stress of jarring nations. 

Signor Rivoira seems to be misled into classifying San 
Vitale as Italian by the fact that it stands on Italian 
ground, His argument indeed seems to us to suffer from 
a somewhat excessive patriotism. To his mind Italy still 
appears as the home of civilisation and the arts from the 
fifth to the tenth century ; but, in fact, their home may 
be said to have been almost anywhere but in Italy during 
those troublous times. The centre of Roman civilisation 
had shifted to Byzantium. In the eastern provinces of 
the Empire there seems to have survived, from the early 
days of Imperial Rome till the time of Chosroés’ invasion 
of Syria, a stable civilisation, the existence of which is 
attested by the remains of the remarkable architecture of 
Syria. In the West the civilisation of southern France 
dated from the early days of the Empire, and-during at 
any rate the former part of this period the Greeks of Asia 
Minor and the Hgean maintained an easy and undisputed 
pre-eminence in all the arts. Even so late as 796, when 
Charlemagne wished to erect his monumental church, 
he probably sent to Byzantium for his architects, much 
as, some seven hundred years later, Francis I sent to 
Italy for Il Rosso and Primaticcio. Meanwhile, what 
was the state of the arts in Italy? After the transfer of 
the Empire to Byzantium it was a record of steady lapse 
into primeval barbarism. 

Signor Rivoira lays some stress on what he considers 
the development of vaulting, as shown in the tomb of 
Galla Placidia and the baptistery of Neone; but, after 
all, his contention only amounts to this, that the Roman 
method of getting from the square to the round of the 
cupola by means of pendentives had been lost, and that 
the builders had to bungle through the difficulty as best 
they could. Consider again the mausoleum of Theodorit, 
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with its monolith cupola. No theory is offered of this 
astounding construction; but it seems to us that it is 
to be explained by the strong-willed ignorance of the 
builders. They had lost all knowledge of Roman concrete 
vaulting ; yet the building had to be covered with a cupola 
of some sort, a cupola too, if Gibbon’s story is right, that 
would have to carry considerable weight without thrust. 
So the cupola was hewn out of a single stone, as in primi- 
tive oratories of the far west, built by men who had lost 
the secret of the arch, we see round-headed windows pre- 
serving the form, without the construction, of the arch. 
There is something magnificent in the brute force that 
overcame the difficulty, but it is the barbarism of the 
Pyramids over again. One has only to glance through 
Signor Rivoira’s illustrations to trace the ignorance of the 
Italians ever becoming darker and darker as they lost 
touch of the art of Imperial Rome. Caps and columns 
taken from old buildings and pitchforked into new just 
as they came to hand; classical details used upside down ; 
carving such as a child might scratch on a piece of chalk 
—such were the contributions of Italians to architecture 
from the fifth to the tenth century. Underneath, indeed, 
anew and turbulent spirit was struggling for utterance 
in a helpless inarticulate way—the spirit of the northern 
Barbarians, who did in fact introduce a new and vital 
feeling which later on was to shape their architecture 
anew and differentiate it from the architecture of the 
older world. On the west door of Sant’ Ambrogio at Milan 
there are certain shafts carrying the arch-moulds which 
are decorated with a reticulated pattern based on the 
guilloche ; but the upper part of one of the shafts on the 
right begins with a device of sculptured beasts clinging 
to the shaft and eating each other, which stops abruptly, 
and the decoration continues with a flat cross-and-cable 
moulding down the centre of the shaft. One would like 
to know the meaning of this. Was ‘Master Adam’ the 
sculptor stopped in mid-career by a scandalised clergy ? 
or was it that, as he neared the end of his task, the 
primitive savage broke loose, and for the first time the 
personal note of the northern races was sounded? On 
this aspect, however, of the contribution of the northern 
races to modern architecture Signor Rivoira says little or 
nothing. 
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To our mind the vital distinction between styles and 
periods of architecture is to be found not so much in 
details as in planning and construction, in the underlying 
thought. We do not find any such principle of classifica- 
tion laid down in Signor Rivoira’s work. In his anxiety 
to find the origin of medieval architecture in Italy he 
sweeps into his net such different buildings as S. Apollinare 
and San Vitale at Ravenna; in other words, he claims a 
single origin for the basilica plan of the western church 
and the totally different plan of the domed church of the 
East. The materials which Signor Rivoira has collected 
illustrate in a remarkable manner the emergence of the 
Lombardic church of the tenth century based on the 
basilica plan. His contention that this was Italian in 
origin, and further, that it was to a large extent the pre- 
cursor of western Romanesque, is on the whole convine- 
ing; but unfortunately he has darkened his argument 
by the introduction of buildings of a different origin and 
nature. He has yielded to the temptation to magnify the 
modest achievements of the Italian and of the Lombard 
by claiming for them some share in the discovery of that 
great constructional system of which St Sophia is the 
most magnificent expression. Such a claim is not borne 
out by the facts; and it is one of the tragedies of the 
history of architecture that the great achievement of 
mature Byzantine architecture was never followed up, and 
that the architecture of Western Europe, with the excep- 
tion of a few isolated efforts, proceeded along the lower 
lines laid down by the Lombard builders. Other influences 
must of course be included as the architecture of the 
pointed arch developed; but among these influences the 
domed construction of the Byzantine architects, as we 
find it at St Sophia, can hardly be reckoned; and their 
perfect art died away in the farther East without re- 
turning to illuminate the laborious path of western 
architecture. 

Purely Italian architecture, in fact, never recovered 
from the transfer of the capital to Byzantium. The best 
artistic ability of the Empire followed the court; and the 
Italians were left with their basilica plan, and what they 
could make of the monuments of Imperial Rome. It is 
evident that they soon lost all comprehension of the latter, 
so much so indeed that not only were they unable to copy 
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these monuments, but they even lost the faculty of putting 
their fragments together. Meanwhile, in the Eastern 
Empire, an extraordinary development of architecture 
was taking place. The Romans had mastered the science 
of covering great spaces with concrete vaults of immense 
strength and tenacity. Their system was independent of 
buttresses; when the concrete had once set it exercised no 
more lateral thrust than an inverted saucer. The idea 
therefore of a great domed covering was familiar to the 
builders of the Eastern Empire. Roman concrete, how- 
ever, was not to be made out of Italy, or else the builders 
had lost the secret of using it; they therefore made their 
vaults of brick, and this set up a thrust which had to be 
met by an elaborate system of arch and counter-arch. 
The ability of the Greeks was equal to the task, and they 
devised the splendid system of construction carried out in 
such churches as St Sophia, and in the church of the 
Holy Apostles, now destroyed. The important point is 
that the East, and not the West, was the real home of 
this dome construction. Churches with central domes are 
of course to be found in the West ; San Vitale at Ravenna, 
for instance, and Charlemagne’s church at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Even so late as 1043 we find the Byzantine influence in 
St Mark’s at Venice, and in St Front at Périgueux. But 
all these instances are sporadic in the West, and their 
Byzantine origin can be clearly traced. These buildings 
lay outside the normal line of slow development, and in 
the earlier examples were the monuments of some exult- 
ant conqueror rather than the spontaneous outcome of 
indigenous architecture. The lead given in St Sophia 
was not taken up, for the plain reason that it required a 
mastery of construction beyond the reach of any builder 
or artificer in Western Europe. 

It was to trace this wonderful chapter of architectural 
history, and to rescue some fragments from the wreck 
of a great idea, that the able studies of Mr Lethaby and 
Mr Swainson were undertaken; and although their work 
on the great church of St Sophia was published six years 
ago, we cannot help calling particular attention to it in 
this connexion. The method adopted by the writers is 
unusual, and they hardly do justice to themselves, for 
they have concealed their researches behind a long array 
of other writers, with the result that their personal 
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criticisms and appreciations have to be unearthed out of 
extracts from Paul the Silentiary, a certain anonymous 
writer of the twelfth (?) century, Salzenberg (who wrote 
about fifty years ago), and others. The authors seem to 
have feared the pitfall of the guide-book, but they have 
avoided it at the cost of clear and lucid arrangement. 
The mass of material collected makes their account by 
no means easy to follow; and the difficulty is increased 
by the absence of adequate illustrations. The few draw- 
ings that are given are very good so far as they go, but 
they are hardly sufficient to give an idea of the building; 
and the transcripts from Salzenberg are of little use 
without the accompanying diagrams. Mr Lethaby is 
himself a fine draughtsman, and it is to be regretted 
that he should have imposed on himself this self-denying 
ordinance. He was probably induced to do so by a certain 
fastidious dislike of the ordinary methods, and a desire to 
present a printed page which should not violate certain 
theories of book-illustration. The result of this pre- 
ciosity is to diminish the utility of the book to the 
student; but, apart from this deficiency, the work of 
Messrs Lethaby and Swainson is a very valuable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of Byzantine art. The authors 
were evidently in love with their subject, and they have 
succeeded in conveying a certain cumulative impression 
of the surpassing fascination of St Sophia. They evi- 
dently consider that St Sophia is not to be studied lightly, 
for they have deliberately and exhaustively quartered 


the ground, giving, in the result, a vivid impression of |! 


the extraordinary art of the time of Justinian, an art 
which displayed a vigour of intellect and freedom from 
pedantry all the more remarkable as occurring at 4 
period when the Empire was far down the road of its 
long decline. 

The church of St Sophia, as it now exists (fig. 2), was 
the second building on the site; and, with the doubtful 
exception of the circular brick building to the N.E. of 
the church, there are practically no remains of Constan- 
tine’s church, which appears to have been of moderate 
size with a wooden roof. The old materials were no 
doubt used again by Justinian’s builders, and fragments 
may be traced here and there. Constantine appears to 
have begun his church about 328 a.p.; and the building 
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was dedicated by the Emperor Constantius in 360. It 
was burnt in 404, and restored by Theodosius II in 415. 
In 532 the church was burnt to the ground in the Nika . 
outbreak ; and Justinian at once set to work to rebuild 
it on the original site. The account of the anonymous 
writer, which Messrs Lethaby and Swainson assign to 
the twelfth century, gives the various legends which 
gradually grew up round the building of the church— 
how Justinian spent seven years and a half in collecting 
his marble columns; how he pulled down the remains 
of Constantine’s church, and obtained possession of the 
adjoining properties by methods the unscrupulous cunning 
of which appeared to the anonymous writer not less 
admirable than the undoubted piety of their intention ; 
how, too, when the architects and builders were at a 
standstill, miraculous personages appeared to settle the 
difficulty ; how ten thousand men were employed on the 
building in two hundred bands of fifty men each, divided 
equally between the two sides; and finally, how, when 
the church was completed, the builders filled it up with 
water five cubits deep, and threw down the centering and 
scaffolding on to the water in order not to injure the 
walls and floors. All these stories are mythical ; and the 
‘actual facts known about the building are very scanty. 
The old church was destroyed in 532; the new church 
was begun at once, and probably completed about 537. 
The architects were Anthemius of Tralles, and Isidorus 
of Miletus, ‘ wnyavorrads, the ingéniewr of the sixteenth 
century—both, it will be noted, Greeks of Asia Minor. 
The plan they devised was one of the most original ever 
adopted in any church in Christendom; and its exact 
genesis is still obscure. No doubt, each of its component 
parts can be traced back to details to be found in the 
Roman baths; and the general block-plan was certainly 
governed by the necessity of adhering to the site of the 
original church, a matter of absolute importance in early 
Christian times. Yet these alone will not account for 
the architectural conception of the building; and the 
unexplained residuum must be set down to the genius 
of these late Greek architects, who, instead of copying 
and falling below the level of the Roman builders, 
wrought upon what they had left, and developed a form 
of construction till then unparalleled in the history of 
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the world. Messrs Lethaby and Swainson describe the 
process as 


‘the re-orientalization of classic art, the linking of simple 
massive Roman building to a new decoration, vividly alive 
and inventive, frank, bright and full of colour, and yet as 
rational in its choice and application as the construction. In 
the modern sense the Romans may be said to have invented 
building, and the Byzantine Greeks architecture.’ 


The description would be a good one, except for the 
fallacy of the last sentence, which reverts to the deeply 
rooted heresy of English writers on architecture, unfor- 
tunately supported by Mr Ruskin, that building does not 
become architecture till it is ornamented. The real 
achievement of these Byzantine Greeks was not in their 
decorative detail, beautiful though this was, but in their 
mastery of constructional form, their power of handling 
great masses of building—a power inherited from the 
Roman builders, yet transported by the finesse and 
subtlety of Greek genius into the fairyland of poetry. 
The strength of Rome is there tempered by the intel- 
lectual distinction of the Greek. To our mind, St Sophia 
is the culminating point of ancient art, the point at 
which for once in the history of art the East and West 
joined hands. 

The general plan (fig. 3) of the building is an oblong, 
divided into a central nave, with side aisles in three 
divisions and two stories high, and a narthex at the west 
end opening on to an atrium or cloister court; but an 
amazing wealth of fancy is displayed in the treatment 
in detail. The central mass is formed of a square with 
piers at the four angles, supporting the four great 
arches which carry the central dome on _ pendentives. 
The north and south arches are filled in with arcades on 
the ground and gallery floor, and with windows in the 
arch above the gallery. The cast and west arches are 
open. The east arch opens into a great semi-dome; and 
on the axis line of the church, east and west, is a smaller 
semicircular arch opening to a semicircular apse which 
forms the central apse at the east end. This central 
apse is flanked on either side by two semicircular recesses 
or exhedre taken out of the north-eastern and soutb- 
eastern sides of the semicircle under the great semi- 
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dome, and formed with two detached columns on the line 
of the exhedra, instead of a continuous wall. The west 
end is similar to the east, except that, instead of the 
central apse, there is a rectangular space for the entrance 
leading into the narthex, and again through the narthex 
to the atrium. On either side of the central nave are 
aisles divided into three compartments by the main 
buttress walls of the east and west arches, and further 
subdivided by columns to support a most ingenious system 
of vaulting to the gynwceum galleries above, so arranged 
as not to interfere with the main order of columns on 
the north and south sides of the nave. Underneath the 
building are water-cisterns said to be 23 ft 6 in. from 
floor to ceiling, the floor over being carried on brick 
vaulting on piers 4 ft 6 in. square set 12 feet apart. The 
building was constructed mainly of brick, and a sort of 
peperino stone, used chiefly for those portions of it which 
have to stand great pressure, such as the four nave 
piers; and Mr Lethaby says that-a horizontal course 
2 feet deep runs round the whole building 4 feet above 
the floor. The outside walls and vaulting are entirely 
of bricks, of an average size of about 14 inches long by 
2inches thick, while the bricks at the base of the dome 
are 27 inches long by 2 inches thick. 

A few dimensions will give some idea of the size of the 
building. The central dome covers a space 106 feet 
square, the east and west arches measuring 100 feet clear 
span. The height from the floor to the springing of the 
great arches is 73 feet, and the arches are about 5 feet 
deep. The main columns of the nave on the ground-floor 
are of verde-antique marble 25 ft 6 in. high, with a 
diameter of 3 ft 7in.; and the total height, including base 
and capital, is 33 ft 6 in. The external walls are about 
70 feet high, and the external measurements of the 
oblong plan give a length of about 295 feet and a width 
of 235 feet. 

The whole of the interior was profusely decorated 
with marble and mosaic. Green marble was brought 
from Carystus, rose and white from Phrygia, porphyry 
from the Nile, einerald-green from Sparta, blood-red and 
white from the Iassian hills and the ‘Lydian creek,’ 
‘stone of crocus colour’ (says the Silentiary), ‘ glittering 
like gold,’ from the hills of the Moors, crystals from the 
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Celtic crags, and onyx stones and marbles from the land of 
Atrax, ‘in parts fresh green as the sea or emerald stone, 
or again like blue cornflowers in grass, with here and 
there a drift of fallen snow.’ The entire building was 
brilliantly lit by innumerable hanging lamps. Messrs 
Lethaby and Swainson have a chapter (xi) on the marble 
masonry of St Sophia, dealing with the species of 
marble employed and with the methods of application. 
This chapter, with its classification of the various types 
of the Byzantine capital, which are well illustrated, is 
one of the most valuable portions of the book. The 
writers suggest that Constantinople, at the time of the 
building of St Sophia, was in fact a ‘marble-working 
centre from which sculptured marbles were dispersed to 
all parts of the Roman world.’ The town was particu- 
larly well suited for the purpose, not only because the 
best workmen of the world were assembled there at the 
time, but also on account of its proximity to easily 
accessible marble quarries. The exact resemblance of 
capitals found in widely separated parts of the Empire, 
as for instance at Ravenna, at Rome, at Salonica, and 
elsewhere, makes this conclusion almost inevitable, and 
provides a reasonable explanation for what has been 
a dangerous stumbling-block to archzologists. Moreover, 
this theory justifies an observation made by the authors, 
namely, that, whereas in Italy and the West old shafts 
and capitals were casually used up as they came to hand, 
at Constantinople the Byzantines made their own shafts 
and capitals for their own purposes. 

Of the extraordinary wealth of St Sophia there are 
many traditions. The iconostasis or screen, about 20 
feet high, was all of silver, and the altar-table was of 
gold; indeed, the anonymous author states that its top 
was formed of gold and eighty different sorts of metals 
and precious stones melted down together into a single 
slab. Anthony, archbishop of Novgorod, who saw St 
Sophia about the year 1200, says that the church pos 
sessed many sacred vessels from Jerusalem, the tables of 
the law, the ark, and the manna, the bronze trumpet 
of Joshua, and part of the marble curb of the well 
of Samaria. When the Crusaders captured and looted 
Constantinople in 1203 one of them left it on record 
that 
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‘It is the belief of me, Geoffrey Villehardouin, Maréchal of 
Champagne, that the plunder of this city exceeded all that 
has been witnessed since the creation of the world.’ 


On the whole, however, the building has had an extra- 
ordinary life; and the fabric has suffered little material 
change. Most of its injuries have been due to earth- 
quakes. Procopius says the eastern arch gave way during 
the process of building; and it is known that in 558 the 
eastern part of the dome and apse collapsed, destroying 
in its fall the altar and the ciborium. The work was re- 
built, with slight alterations, and consecrated in 563. The 
original architects were dead, and Isidorus the younger 
altered the construction. He appears to have increased 
the thickness of the north and south arches, and to have 
altered the section of the dome to a semicircle instead of 
asegment. As thus altered the building appears to have 
stood. In 865 a belfry-tower was added, in the centre 
of the west side of the narthex, and about this period 
various repairs to the building were carried out; but in 
975 the west arch and semi-dome fell in and were rebuilt. 
In 1203 the Crusaders occupied Constantinople, and the 
services of the Western Church were used in St Sophia 
till 1261. On the recapture of the town various restora- 
tions were carried out by Michael Paleologus; and early 
in the fourteenth century Andronicus Paleologus built 
the great eastern buttresses ; but apparently the eastern 
arch and the vaults immediately over it fell in, and were 
restored by Cantacuzenus after 1347. Accounts of the 
early part of the fifteenth century describe the church as 
partially ruinous; and at the end of May 1453 the city 
fell into the hands of the Turks, who stripped off what 
was left of the gold and silver, but appear to have 
respected the fabric. The four minarets were added by 
the Turks. The fabric was in a dangerous condition in 
1847, and considerable repairs were carried out by Fossati 
in that year. It was during these works that Salzenberg 
wrote his account for the Prussian Government, published 
in 1854. What with earthquakes, Turks, and Crusaders, 
the preservation of St Sophia to the present day is little 
short of miraculous. 

St Sophia is the best known type of mature By- 
zantine work, but it is by no means the only one. 
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Justinian also built the great church of the Holy Apostles, 
on the plan of a central square space covered by a dome, 
with four similar domes over the four arms. This church 
was destroyed, and the only account left of it is that of 
Procopius; but the design was imitated in the churches 
of St Mark at Venice and St Front at Périgueux. We 
have here an architectural conception scarcely inferior in 
interest to that of St Sophia ; and it is evident that, while 
western art was relapsing into a state little removed 
from barbarism, as shown by the blundering efforts of 
purely Italian work of the time, the art of Byzantium 
maintained its vigorous vitality. It is a vain yet inter- 
esting speculation how, under other conditions, that art 
might have handed on a transmuted classical tradition to 
the modern world. 

We have pointed out above that the scope of such 
a building as St Sophia was beyond the range of the 
western builders. In isolated cases churches were built 
in the West by Byzantines; but the vernacular church- 
building of the West pursued its development on humbler 
lines, content with or rather unconscious of any but the 
most rudimentary methods, and incapable of any but the 
most timid and ignorant construction. In the East the 
artistic impulse of the age of Justinian gradually lost 
ground in the chaotic conflicts of the dark ages, but it 
appears to have survived as late at least as the tenth or 
eleventh century. Curiously enough the finest examples 
are to be found no longer in Constantinople but in Greece. 
The church of the Hagia Theotokos, built at Constanti- 
nople at the end of the ninth century, is a feeble re- 
flection of the soaring genius of the builders of St 
Sophia. For the last traces of their influence we have to 
turn to the church of St Nicodemus at Athens (tenth 
century) and the church of the monastery of Daphni, 
and more particularly the church of the monastery of 
St Luke the Stiriote in Phocis, described and illustrated 
in the fine monograph of Messrs Schultz and Barnsley. 
The authors made a complete study of this building in 
1890, and their results were published in 1901 by the com- 
mittee of the British school of Athens. They appear to 
have followed M. Diehl’s history of the church, published 
in 1889, and they have presented a dry matter-of-fact 
description of the building, destitute of literary charm. 
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The drawings, however, prepared by the authors and Mr 
A. H. Christie, are quite admirable, and a model of what 
illustrations of a building should be. We particularly 
commend the cleverly managed isometrical sections (fig. 4). 
The colour-drawings were, we believe, excellent, but they 
have been reproduced on linen fibre-paper, with results 
which fail to do justice to the originals. Apart from this 
fault, for which the authors are in no way responsible, 
the book seems to us to be one of the best illustrated 
architectural treatises that has yet appeared in England. 
The illustrations are strongly drawn and perfectly clear, 
yet simple and economical in method, and free from that 
terrible waste of labour inherent in French methods of 
draughtsmanship. 

The monastery of St Luke of Stiris stands on a spur 
of Mount Helicon, overlooking the Gulf of Corinth. It 
was founded in the tenth or eleventh century in honour 
of St Luke the Stiriote, an ascetic of great reputation 
who was born in Macedonia in the latter part of the 
ninth century, and who, after various wanderings, settled 
at Phocis, and died there about a.p. 946. The peculiarity 
of the monastery is that it possesses two churches, a 
larger and a smaller, partially attached to each other, 
and both built probably in the eleventh century. Tra- 
dition assigns them to the Emperor Romanus II and his 
wife Theophano, in the years 959-963; and there is a 
legend, reminding one of the ten thousand workmen em- 
ployed on St Sophia, that ‘the commander of the Palatine 
guard’ superintended the work, with eighty foremen, 
each foreman having under him eighty men. It is stated 
that on the great dam at Assouan the largest number 
of workmen employed at one time did not exceed six 
thousand men; and it is difficult to suggest any origin 
for these legends of colossal labour, except the desire to 
magnify the importance of the church. Messrs Schultz 
and Barnsley follow M. Diehl in dating the buildings from 
the early part of the eleventh century, and think that the 
great church was built first, and the smaller church, on 
the site of an older building, immediately afterwards. 
The churches (or at all events the larger church) contain 
some very beautiful architecture; but it is to be noted, 
after all, that they are very small in scale. To compare 
them in any way with the heroic work of Justinian’s 
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architects seems to us to be rather absurd. The larger 
church, exclusive of the narthex and the projection of the 
apse, measures externally only about 66 feet in length by 
54 feet in width. The height to the springing of the dome 
is 41 feet 6 inches. The diameter of the central dome is 
29 feet. The smaller church is little more than a chapel. 
The constructional difficulties to be encountered were 
thus much slighter than those successfully dealt with by 
Justinian’s architects; and, in spite of their intrinsic 
beauty, these buildings mark the slow decline of Byzan- 
tine art in the East. 

The two churches (fig. 5) are good examples of two 
divergent methods of church-building which appeared in 
later Byzantine architecture. The larger church, dedi- 
cated to St Luke, follows the type of building in which the 
large central square is covered by a wide dome, with slight 
projection above the roof, resting on eight arches on 
an octagon plan. The smaller church of the Theotokos 
follows the type of a central space, covered by a much 
smaller dome, raised on a circular drum rising high above 
the roof and carried on four detached columns. This 
little building is said to be in a more or less ruinous 
state, and, except for some fine marble pavements and 
some interesting detail on the outside, is of much less 
importance than the larger church. The authors are 
exercised over the problem why two different types of 
church should have been adopted on the same site and at 
the same time. We suggest a possible explanation ; that 
as the smaller church of Phocis was dedicated to the 
Theotokos or Mother of God, it followed in plan and con- 
struction the church of the Theotokos at Constantinople, 
built towards the end of the ninth century. There are 
slight variations in detail, but the plan and construction 
are practically the same. 

From the architectural point of view the smaller 
church is very inferior to the larger. The church of St 
Luke of Stiris has a large central square space which 
is surrounded by twelve piers. The transition from the 
square to the circle covered in by the dome is effected 
by means of eight arches, one on each side, north, 
south, east, and west, and one across each angle on the 
diagonal lines. All the arches appear to be curved to the 
circle in plan, the spandrels forming pendentives, and 
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the four angles are covered in with peculiarly shaped 
vaults working out from the square of the re-entering 
angles to the four arches taken across the angles on the 
diagonal lines. In the hemispherical dome are pierced 
sixteen windows. The outside face of the dome wall is 
in sixteen vertical piers, taken up about half the height 
of the dome. This extra weight helps to neutralise the 
thrust of the dome, which is met by the four arms of 
the church. The system of construction is at once 
exceedingly strong and very simple. Indeed it was the 
great achievement of this higher type of Byzantine 
architecture that it dispensed with all frippery of con- 
struction and ornament. The architectural forms used 
are actually the constructive forms. There is no conceal- 
ment behind orders and entablatures and the other 
devices of revived classicism, none of that torturing of 
stone into crockets and buttresses and tracery which 
make a great deal of later Gothic ridiculous. The builder 
arrived at his forms by a free play of the intellect, guided 
by a fine artistic sense and an inestimable tradition, and 
then, without concealing or in any way altering his forms, 
he got his decorative effect by covering the flat surfaces 
with thin sheets of various marbles, and all the curved 
surfaces with mosaics. The effect is inconceivably 
beautiful to an eye accustomed only to the interiors of 
Northern Gothic, and probably no church architecture 
has ever been devised in which means and ends have 
been adapted to each other with more admirable economy 
and more consummate intelligence. 

The range of Byzantine genius was indeed almost 
bewildering; and the study of early Christian architecture, 
by which we mean, practically, church architecture from 
the time of Constantine onwards to the twelfth century, 
is rendered the more difficult by the absence of clear lines 
of classification. Even as regards Roman architecture 
itself there still appear to be lingering misconceptions. 
It has been too much the habit to assume that Roman 
architecture was merely a tame reproduction of Greek. 
This was by no means the case. So far as mere details of 
ornament went, so far as concerned the orders, and what 
we may call the dressing of architecture, we may concede 
at once that the Romans copied the Greeks, and copied 
them badly. This, however, does not go to the root of 
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the matter. The Roman was a born architect, in the 
sense of what is most vital in architecture, for he was a 
born constructor; and it was out of this strong practical 
constructive sense that a really new architecture was 
developed. The arches of his aqueducts, the tremendous 
feats of his concrete vaulting, the constructional daring 
of his baths and amphitheatres, far outweighed his care- 
lessness or insensibility to the refinements of ornament. 
Moreover, he was, in fact, as in Diocletian’s palace, learn- 
ing to dispense with the pedantries of his masters; and 
in Syria he had worked out a method of architecture of 
which the chief characteristic was its practical sense and 
unfaltering logic—an architecture that eliminated merely 
ornamental forms, and worked out an abstract system of 
design from the materials to hand. When the Empire 
split up, the continuity of architectural development was 
broken. Roman architecture in the West died with the 
Roman Empire; but in the East, or rather at Byzantium, 
the legacy of Rome passed into the hands of men capable 
of developing it to the utmost—men who did, in fact, 
evolve from it a new type of architecture, probably the 
most truly original that the world has ever seen. 

It is interesting to trace the progress of the Greek 
mind at work on the Roman tradition. In the earlier 
churches that tradition was still strong. At San Vitale, 
for instance, the dome was constructed of vessels of terra- 
cotta to neutralise the thrust—a substitute for the inverted 
saucer construction of the concrete dome. But San Vitale 
was probably a Byzantine copy of a certain church at Anti- 
och built by Constantine’s architects; it is in St Sophia 
that we have the first and most signal illustration of the 
transformation of Roman construction by the genius of 
the later Greeks. There, for the first time, at any rate 
on a large scale, we have the thrust of the dome recog- 
nised and strongly dealt with by an elaborate system of 
counter-thrust worked out within the building itself, and 
not, as in Gothic architecture, somewhat artlessly met by 
the props and stays of external buttresses. This seems to 
us to be the highest point of attainment ever reached by 
the Byzantine architects. Other types of dome construc- 
tion were employed by them, and in all their buildings 
they devised a very beautiful method of ornament; but 
St Sophia remains their last word. 
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The question presents itself, how far it is possible or 
even desirable to take up this thread again in modern 
architecture. The attempts hitherto made to modernise 
Romanesque architecture have been dismal failures in 
this country and in others. The basilica at Wilton is a 
lamentable building. Thirty years ago Mr Burges was 
regarded by enthusiastic students as the apostle of a new 
and lively architecture; but his influence died with him, 
and indeed with reason, for, with all his ability, Mr 
Burges was a craftsman rather than an architect; and so 
little did he appreciate the meaning of early Christian 
architecture that, when he submitted a design for the 
memorial church at Constantinople, he selected Italian 
Gothic as his manner. 

The Romanesque of more recent buildings is hardly 
more convincing than the different versions of Gothic 
practised with much assiduity in England during the 
second half of the nineteenth century; and, indeed, one 
would not do the authors of these. versions the injustice 
of supposing that they were believers in their own 
methods, for, with all their fondness for masquerading, 
they were astute and capable men. With one or two 
brilliant exceptions, the day of this generation has past ; 
and we fear that its members will not occupy a very con- 
spicuous place in the ultimate list of English worthies. 
They have proved once more the vanity of an art dictated 
by sentiment and fashion, and their positive contribution 
to architectural thought is practically nil. Indeed, it is 
a sobering reflection, to those who believe in continuous 
progress, that the Gothic revival, which insisted on the 
sincerity and honesty of its building, rapidly became one 
of the most insincere movements that have ever happened 
in the history of architecture. No man in his senses 
could say that the architecture of the Law Courts, with 
all its merits, expressed in the slightest degree the purpose 
of the building, or in any sense proceeded out of that 
purpose. In that building, and in most of the churches 
of the time, vast quantities of detail were introduced 
for little reason except that they were in the style and 
of the period; and if, as Mr Lethaby justly says, art is 
the sincere expression of one’s self, one can only conclude 
that these architects had no self to express, or chose to con- 
ceal it in obedience to a prevailing fashion in sentiment. 
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The latest lead has undoubtedly been given by Mr 
Bentley’s splendid cathedral at Westminster. That able 
architect sought his inspiration in Byzantine art; and 
the result is probably the finest church built in England 
since the days of Wren. But then how did Mr Bentley 
go to work? In the first place he was an artist absolutely 
steeped in the knowledge of his art; and in the second 
place, instead of starting from the outside, that is with 
superficial features collected from other buildings, he 
started from within, with a great scheme of construction, 
which he proceeded to realise in his own way and with 
all the resources of his immense knowledge. It is yet too 
soon to say whether this is the first word of a new order 
or the last word of the old. Yet, on the whole, it is a 
work done in the spirit of the Byzantines, the work of a 
man who, while availing himself to the full of his know- 
ledge, kept it in subordination to the play of his intelli- 
gence. And this seems to us what is most wanted in 
modern architecture. William Morris used to say that 
architecture must start again at the beginning, a remark 
of far-reaching sagacity,in singular contrast with his own 
practice in ornament; but by ‘beginning again’ we do 
not mean intentional eccentricity and the repudiation of 
knowledge, or such cheap experiments in originality as 
disfigured the lectures of Viollet le Duc. Good architec- 
ture is not arrived at by violent efforts to be original. If 
architecture is again to become an art with assured 
vitality, it must dispense with the unessential, and address 
itself to the root of the matter, namely, to the task of 
finding the absolutely best expression for the constructive 
necessities of a building. This is the lesson to be learnt 
from Justinian’s architects. They taught the world that 
when all the conventions are exhausted, architecture of 
the greatest beauty may yet be possible, given great 
knowledge of the art, hard and concentrated thought, and 
the free play of the imagination on the actual conditions 
of the problem. 

REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 
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Art. V—JOHN GOWER, POET. 


1. The Complete Works of John Gower. Edited from the 
Manuscripts, with Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries. 
By G. C. Macaulay. Four vols. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1899-1902. 

2. The Fourteenth Century. By F. J. Snell. (‘Periods of 
European Literature’; edited by Professor Saintsbury.) 
Edinburgh : Blackwood, 1899. 


GOWER has not lacked praise in his day; few authors 
have a better record. To be ranked along with Chaucer, 
‘superlative as poets laureate,’ to receive, along with 
Chaucer, the homage of all the notable English and 
Scottish poets for more than a century, and still to be 
remembered with esteem in the days of Shakespeare— 
this is the reward of Gower’s learning and diligence. 
Naturally there is much to set off on the other side. 
If he was equalled with Chaucer, so was Lydgate, as in 
Dunbar’s ‘Lament for the Makers,’ speaking of the 
triumph of Death, 


‘ He has done peteouslie devour 
The noble Chaucer of makaris flour, 
The Monk of Bery and Gower all thre.’ 


And the fame of Gower, which from the first had 
something conventional and fashionable about it, became 
more and more shadowy, till at last his reputation settled 
down into a place merely respectable in the history of 
English literature, as a sort of foil to Chaucer. He is 
taken to represent the ideals and the learning of Chaucer 
without his genius; he is the average educated man of 
the fourteenth century at his best, brought by training 
and industry to the accomplishment of a large amount 
of literary work, but essentially commonplace and dull 
for all his polite literature. Such, it may be said, is the 
established opinion about Gower, where he is remembered 
at all. 

Before Mr Macaulay’s, there was no complete edition 
of Gower. His English book, the ‘Confessio Amantis,’ 
had never been well edited; his French book, the 
‘Speculum Meditantis’ was lost. Mr Macaulay has 
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discovered the ‘Speculum Meditantis’; he has made a 
good text of the English poem. These are the chief 
things. It is something to have found a lost work of an 
old English poet, in a language so interesting histori- 
cally as Gower’s French ; and the text of the ‘ Confessio 
Amantis’ needed revision as much as anything in the 
documents of that time. Besides, Mr Macaulay has given 
the Latin poems and the French balades of Gower, and 
provided for all his matter a thoroughly sound apparatus 
of history, philology, and criticism. Few books are 
easier to review; everything that can be wanted has 
been foreseen. It isa pleasure to look at Mr Macaulay's 
workmanship. He has mastered his subject; he has not 
grudged the most laborious scrutiny of details ;* and his 
good sense and discretion are shown equally in explain- 
ing his author’s grammar, in deciding on the text, and in 
estimating the value of the poetry. 

That Mr Macaulay’s judgment is to be trusted on 
points of taste has been shown in his little book on 
Francis Beaumont (1883). In dealing with Gower he has 
been compelled to turn to many things less attractive 
than the purely literary criticism of his author; he has 
proved that good sense in one department of literature 
is no disqualification for other kinds of study ; and though 
he has probably less liking for philological investigation 
than for the historical point of view, he gives the same 
steady attention to both. The old allegory of the 
wedding of Mercury and Philology has been too often 
belied by numerous relations of the lady ; it is satisfactory 
to find the parties, Wit and Learning, so well reconciled 
as here. 

The new edition will make no revolutionary change 
in the general estimate of Gower. He remains what he 
was before, in the common opinion of most critics, an 
industrious and fluent writer, a steady moralist, fully 
possessed of all the available doctrine, and all the usual 
illustrations and examples, that were at the service of any 
preacher. Mr Macaulay, by his discovery of a large new 





* One curious point is decided by Mr Macaulay. Why does Gower refer 
to ‘Civile’ (the civil law) as authority for the fable of the ‘Dog in the 
Manger’? Because the ‘Lex Furia Caninia’ had been repealed as invida, 
and was generally misconstrued as ‘Lex Canina.’ (See the note on ‘Conf, 
Amant.’ ii, 83.) 
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portion of the works of Gower, has even done something 
to deepen the impression that Gower’s talent is common- 
place; for the ‘Speculum Meditantis,’ the ‘Mirour de 
!'Omme,’ contains thirty thousand lines of flat moralising, 
every page of it full of the things that every one knew, 
a mirror of the medieval doctrine which belonged to no 
one in particular. 

At the same time, without any paradox or any attempt 
to find unappreciated genius in Gower, Mr Macaulay's 
remarks on his literary character have brought out more 
clearly the very considerable merit of his style; and the 
result is that Gower, though somewhat heavily weighted 
with the addition of his long French poem, comes out 
with increased distinction as a ‘correct’ poet. ‘Correct- 
ness’ is his poetical virtue, his title of honour. It has 
been recognised before ; but in the newly established text 
of the ‘ Confessio Amantis’ the art of Gower is shown to 
have been greater than was supposed when his text was 
still troubled with small inaccuracies. Now it has been 
restored and burnished; and Gower, in spite of all his 
heavy matter, appears as a poet with a distinct and 
individual grace, still to be read with pleasure. The 
spirit of poetry has seldom had to contend with so large 
a mass of prose as the contents of Gower’s moral encyclo- 
peedias, but it has not been defeated. It is hardly dis- 
cernible in Gower except in the ease of his style ; but this 
is in its way as truly poetical as the stronger powers of 
imagination or lyric passion, which Gower did not possess. 
It may seem a slender gift when compared with the 
wealth of Chaucer, but it is no less sincere and true, 
He takes the ear with his ;unaffected flowing verse; it 
steals into the mind before the art of it is consciously 
noted, ‘the sense variously drawn out from one line to 
another,’ the accents varied in a way that has become 
traditional in English short verse of this kind. Apart 
from the ancient language, Gower’s melody is that of 
modern English poetry, or rather of no particular age 
at all. 


‘ Bot for men sein, and soth it is, 
That who that al of wisdom writ 
It dulleth ofte a mannes wit 
To him that schal it aldai rede, 
For thilke cause, if that ye rede, 
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I wolde go the middel weie, 

And wryte a bok betwen the tweie, 
Somwhat of lust, somwhat of lore, 
That of the lasse or of the more 
Som man mai lyke of that I wryte: 
And for that fewe men endite 

In oure englissch, I thenke make 

A bok for king Richardes sake, 

To whom belongeth my ligeance 
With al myn hertes obeissance 

In al that evere a liege man 

Unto his king may doon or can.’ 


The ‘ progress of poesy’ since these lines were written 
has been in anything but a straight course, and many 
great and many prosperous poets have come short of the 
point reached by Gower’s style. Who has a right to say 
that Gower is quaint, or even ‘medieval’? Spenser is 
less secure than Gower; most of the Elizabethans are 
loud and affected compared with him. As to the good 
taste of the eighteenth century, it is perhaps enough to 
say that it is something different from the courtesy of 
Chaucer's time; in poetry it allowed some things which 
to Gower would have seemed violent. Is Gower more 
antiquated in style than Dr Young? Which is nearer the 
centre—the passage just quoted, or the following from 
the moralist of Queen Anne’s reign, versifying the Day of 
Judgment ? 


‘ Now charnels rattle; scatter’d limbs, and all 
The various bones, obsequious to the call, 
Self mov’d, advance; the neck, perhaps, to meet 
The distant head; the distant legs the feet. 
Dreadful to view, see through the dusky sky 
Fragments of bodies in confusion fly, 
To distant regions journeying, there to claim 
Deserted members and compleat the frame.’ 


There is nothing unreasonable in the opinion, which 
seems naturally suggested by these invidious comparisons, 
that Gower had a quality of style for which there is no 
better term than ‘natural.’ It is an old fallacious term 
in criticism, but it expresses what people mean. Gower 
‘followed Nature,’ inasmuch as he did not overload, or 
bluster, or, at any rate in his English work, go raking 
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for ornamental phrases out of books. Like Chaucer's 
Franklin, he cared nothing for ‘Marcus, Tullius ne 
Cithero.’ * 


‘Colours of rethoryk ben me to queynte.’ 


But his natural utterance is the result of a long process, 
in which the study of rhetoric had its place, during the 
generations that formed the courteous art of poetry in 
France. The beauty of it was that the rhetoric had 
been thoroughly assimilated and the school processes for- 
gotten before Gower took in hand to write. Young’s con- 
temporaries were most of them still conscious of their 
lessons and anxious to do what the grammar-schools had 
taught them. Gower’s language is never strained, and it 
js never anything but gentle. Wordsworth’s ideal of 
poetical expression might be exemplified from Gower, 
and justified; for though Gower’s vocabulary is not taken 
from the ‘humble and rustic life’ which Wordsworth re- 
commended, it is natural and unaffected; there is no 
artificial rhetoric in his phrasing, there are no orna- 
mental words daubed over his page, there is, in short, 
nothing remarkable about his diction. It is attractive 
purely through its simplicity and ease, ‘as clean as hill- 
well water.’ 

Gower invented nothing, either in style or matter. 
The merit of his style is that it accomplishes in English 
what had been attained long before and practised for 
many generations in France. He belongs to the French 
courtly school. Everything that is said in praise of 
Gower’s style might be repeated with little variation 
about many French poets from the twelfth century 
downward—Benoit de Sainte-More, Chrestien de Troyes 
and his followers; the authors of the ‘Romaunt of the 
Rose’ in the thirteenth century; Eustache Deschamps 
and Froissart, Gower’s contemporaries. It was in France, 
and especially in French short verse, that the style was 
first employed which Chaucer and Gower made their own 
in English. It is all French: the simple eloquence, utterly 
incapable of forced language, utterly different from the 
old English standard of poetical expression, which still 





* Gower really thought there were two of them : 
‘ And thilke time at Rome also 
Was Tullius with Cithero.’—C.A. iv, 2647. 
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survived in Gower’s day in the emphatic splendours of 
the alliterative poems. It is this quality of style, this 
perfect ease and freshness, that makes old French litera- 
ture what it is—a land of rest and solace, where nothing 
glares, nothing dazzles or stuns the sense; where the 
weary reading man may escape from the thunderings 
and trumpetings of more vehement literary schools. 

It was to this that English literature was drawn, from 
a time long before Gower and Chaucer; not, indeed, in any 
unanimous way (otherwise nothing would have remained 
for Gower to do), but occasionally, tentatively, in the 
works of writers who kept themselves from the ordinary 
English faults of misrule and awkwardness, and followed 
the French example of a proper literary demeanour, 
Particularly in one poem of the thirteenth century, 
‘The Owl and the Nightingale’ (noted by Mr Macaulay in 
one place on account of its versification), the new model 
seems to have been studied, with full appreciation of its 
meaning and value, in the same original and free way that 
Chaucer followed in his transactions with foreign litera- 
ture. ‘The Owl and the Nightingale’ is a humorous poem, 
written in octosyllabic verse as correct as Chaucer's, with 
the same ironical self-possession, the same urbanity. Here 
evidently the phrasing and versification, the correct, un- 
impeded, fluent style, the poetical good manners, are due 
to a close knowledge of French literature, and to some- 
thing more than a mere copying of the external features. 

Nicholas of Guildford, the author of ‘The Owl and the 
Nightingale,’ understood the intentions of the French 
authors as Chaucer or, we might say, changing the refer- 
ence, as Dryden understood them. He was in sympathy 
with them before he copied their style ; which means that, 
so early as the thirteenth century, it was possible for an 
Englishman to compete in English with the elegances of 
French courtly verse; to escape, on the one hand, from 
the hindrances of the common boorish doggerel, to refuse, 
on the other, the temptations of the nobler alliterative 
poetry, and to begin a tradition of polite literature, after 
the mode of France, without any slavish subjection to 
the foreigner. 

Again, the style of Barbour, though less correct than 
his contemporary, Gower, proves how well the spirit and 
manner of France had been appropriated. ‘The Bruce’ is 
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& poem of the same kind as the French life of William 
Marshall; in verse, in grammar and diction, it follows 
the French school; it has the same simplicity of diction, 
the same ease of narrative as the ‘Roman de Thébes’ or 
any other of the romances that Barbour loved. 

Chaucer, being a man of genius, made much more than 
Gower out of his study of his masters; but Gower, by the 
side of Chaucer, shows that there was something in the 
time which encouraged the art of poetry. The end of the 
fourteenth century saw the culmination of a long process. 
The correct verse of Chaucer and Gower was required by 
the conditions of the age in which they lived ; or, to put 
it more positively, they followed a number of early writers 
who had tried for correctness, and they were obliged to 
try harder and gain more. 

The decline of English poetry in the fifteenth century, 
with the shambling verse of Lydgate and the other de- 
generate Chaucerians, is difficult to understand and ex- 
plain. Whatever the cause may have been, Lydgate, at 
any rate, serves to bring out the value of Gower and to 
mark the period of 1400, the age of Chaucer, as a time of 
cultivated literary taste in which Chaucer was not alone. 
The latter half of the fourteenth century is more con- 
sciously artistic, more secure in command of its resources, 
than any other period till the time of Pope; and it may 
be doubted whether even Pope is more of an artist than 
Gower. 

‘The spirit of the age’ is rightly regarded with some 
diffidence by most sober readers when brought forward 
to explain any particular facts in literary or any other 
history ; but that is no reason why one should refuse to 
acknowledge the ‘general tendencies’ of an _ historical 
period. The fourteenth century has a distinct character, 
peculiarly interesting as coming between the medieval 
and the modern world, not merely in the hackneyed part 
of ‘an age of transition,’ but as achieving certain things 
which no later progress has surpassed, such as the 
Chronicles of Froissart, the prose of Boccaccio, the poems 
of Dante, Petrarch, and Chaucer. The Italian authors do 
not concern Gower; but he is pretty fully in sympathy 
with Froissart, and shares with him the characteristic 
fourteenth-century habit of mind. 

The fourteenth century was too late for that medieval 
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ferment of invention and exploration, that great romantic 
movement which, in the twelfth century, had discovered 
and put into shape an infinity of stories for the whole of 
Christendom to enjoy and to repeat; all the old ‘ matters 
of Rome and of Britain, the tale of Troy and of Thebes, 
of Arthur and Alexander. In the fourteenth there was 
not much to be done in the way of new subject-matter; 
except in contemporary history, like Froissart’s. The 
artists, like Boccaccio and Chaucer, were chiefly engaged 
in recasting old material, with a definite resolve to 
make the form expressive and valuable for its own sake. 
Literary reflection and criticism (though these had not 
been wanting in the earlier days among the French and 
Provengal poets) were now more self-conscious and am- 
bitious. The artists came to their themes in a modern 
critical spirit, weighing and choosing, deliberating over 
alternative modes of treatment, bent on finding the right 
arrangement and proportion. Chaucer’s procedure in his 
adaptations from Boccaccio shows this clearly. ‘Troilus 
and Criseide,’ with all its copious detail and all its freedom, 
is, from one point of view, to put it at its lowest terms, 
an exercise in composition, a lesson of the workshop. 
Every page of it, if compared with the Italian original, 
proves the fine critical sense of Chaucer; there is no 
better example in English, if there is any in the world, 
of studious literary art, which at the same time is per- 
fectly fresh and spirited. Chaucer had the entry of 
Italian schools of poetry which were not open to Gower. 
Gower’s masters were French; and French literature had 
not the same faculties as Italian. 

But the French poets also were growing out of the 
Middle Ages. Compared with the Italians, they are no 
doubt old-fashioned. They never learned the skill of 
arrangement, of ordonnance, of poetical logic, which came 
naturally to Boccaccio, and was learned from him, and 
improved, by Chaucer. They are desultory and diffuse; 
and they also keep, unlike the Italians, the simple medieval 


phrasing, the innocent, garrulous language, which makes , 


Old French sound like the conversation of the Golden Age. 
At the same time, fourteenth-century French, while in 
many respects retaining its primitive and unsophisticated 
grace, was becoming modern in its ideas. Froissart, in 
his verse even more than his prose, represents the new 
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‘urbanity’ of the later Middle Ages, the Horatian interest 
in contemporary manners, which naturally requires a 
different kind of literature from the old forms of romance 
or courtly lyric. Froissart’s ‘Buisson de Jeunesse’ and 
‘Espinette Amoureuse’ are disguised by their old language 
and their medieval illustrations ; in reality, great part of 
them belongs to the same class as the Epistles of Horace. 

Chaucer had his favourite French poets before him 
when he wrote polite verse on modern subjects, and his 
humorous tone is not a new thing; he shares it with 
Froissart and Deschamps, just as there is.a common 
manner of speaking and thinking among French and 
English poets in the time of Dryden or of Pope. Too 
much has been made of the conventionality of the French 
school to which Chaucer and Gower belonged. Chaucer 
is often represented as escaping from the French conven- 
tional tradition—found, for instance, in the ‘Book of the 
Duchess ’—to an independent, humorous view of life in 
the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ There is less of a contrast 
between the ‘ Book of the Duchess’ and the ‘Canterbury 
Tales’ than is sometimes supposed. The ‘Book of the 
Duchess’ has plenty of life in it; and much of its freedom, 
its versatility, its gentle changes of tone between the 
satirical and the elegiac, might be matched in the French 
poetry of the day. Chaucer got more from the French 
than their stock devices, such as the allegorical dream 
and the May morning pageant. And here Gower is 
Chaucer's ally, his equal, wherever it is possible to com- 
pare them, in the polite simplicity, the perfect ease of 
conversation, which was the peculiar gift of the French 
poets. It is not purely literary, but depends on an 
understanding between the poet and his readers, a social 
sympathy, as M. Gaston Paris has explained so admirably 
in his essay on the general character of French literature.* 
Gower and Chaucer, unlike as they are in genius, have 
more of this than most English writers; Gower has 
little else to distinguish him besides this indefinable 
grace of manner and the elegance of verse which goes 
along with it. 





* In the Preface (1896) to the ‘Histoire de la Langue et de la Littéra- 
ture francaise,’ edited by Petit de Julleville. The death of Gaston Paris 
(March 6) is an incalculable loss in the fields of medieval scholarship and 
history, affecting England scarcely less than France. 
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Gower's versification has been studied by his editor, 
and deserves the care he has bestowed on it. Jn tenui 
labor; it is thin enough, in one sense, but thin like the 
music of the clavichord. Gower’s art of poetry is as 
thorough as if he were using the louder instruments. 
Fluent as his verse is, there is no ‘fatal facility’; the 
cadences are tested, the syllables chosen. An example 
to which Mr Macaulay calls attention is in the vision of 
ladies in the story of Rosiphelee (‘Conf. Amant.’ iv, 
1315 sq.): 

‘In kertles and in copes riche 
Thei weren clothed, alle liche, 
Departed evene of whyt and blew; 
With alle lustes that sche knew 
Thei were enbrouded overal. 
Here bodies weren long and smal, 
The beaute faye upon her face 
Non erthly thing it may desface ; 
Corones on here hed thei beere, 
As ech of hem a qweene weere, 
That al the gold of Cresus halle 
The leste coronal of alle 
Ne mihte have boght after the worth: 
Thus come thei ridende forth.’ 


Here it is noted that an earlier version read: 


‘The beaute of hire face schon 
Wel bryhtere than the cristall ston.’ 


And it may be added that the change to the new reading 
—‘ The beaute faye upon her face’ (i.e. ‘ The fairy beauty 
on their faces’)—is characteristic of Gower’s style, both 
in the choice of the term, the alliteration, and the 
harmony of the vowels—for of course the vowels of his 
‘faye’ and ‘face’ are different, and not as they would be in 
modern English. It is not easy without long quotations 
to show how good Gower can be; one cannot tell the 
beauty of a stream from looking at a selected inch or 
two. But the following short passage from a lover's 
soliloquy will prove that Gower, as a ‘courtly maker, 
had little to learn (iv, 605 sq.) : 


* Whi hast thou drede of so good on, 
‘Whom alle vertu hath begon, 
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That in hire is no violence 

Bot goodlihiede and innocence 
Withouten spot of eny blame? 

Ha, nyce herte, fy for schame! 

Ha, couard herte of love unlered, 

Wherof art thou so sore afered, 

That thou thi tunge soffrest frese, 

And wolt thi goode wordes lese, 

Whan thou hast founde time and space ?’ 


Much of Chaucer’s lighter verse, especially in the 
‘House of Fame,’ is, as Mr Macaulay points out, less 
regular than Gower’s. There is some fallacy, perhaps, in 
the comparison. The ‘House of Fame’ was not written 
with the same motives as the ‘ Confessio Amantis,’ though 
it belongs to the same medieval world and takes pleasure 
in the same sort of learning. The ‘House of Fame’ is 
not honest. The medieval pedantry in it is meant 
ironically ; it is not like Gower’s good faith. Chaucer 
was amusing himself, in the ‘House of Fame,’ after the 
exacting work of his ‘Troilus.’ In that poem, Pandarus— 
who no doubt represents the Italian ideal of culture— 
had expressly forbidden the comfortable, easy-going, 
medieval fashion of bundling all sorts of discordant . 
things together. Chaucer knew what he was about 
when he proceeded to disregard the prescriptions of 
Pandarus; and so, when he acknowledges in the ‘ House 
of Fame’ that the rhyme is ‘light and lewd,’ the plain 
certainty is that he meant it to be so. The ‘House of 
Fame’ is not a specimen of Chaucer’s art, hardly more 
80, indeed, than the ‘Rime of Sir Thopas.’ And still, 
even when the deliberate artlessness of the ‘House of 
Fame’ is left out of account, when Gower and Chaucer 
are matched on equal terms, it may appear that Gower 
is the more correct poet within his own compass. That 
there is a larger harmony of composition rather than of 
phrasing, where Gower does not come into the field 
against Chaucer, is sufficiently obvious. But in the 
‘Book of the Duchess’ Chaucer may be compared with 
Gower; the two poets are here in the same school, and 
Chaucer has not yet the ideas and the ambitions which 
he got from Italy. Both writers have rendered from 
Ovid the tale of Ceyx and Alcyone; and Mr Macaulay 
thinks that Chaucer has been less successful in repro- 
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ducing the story than Gower. It may be doubted whether 
this is so. Chaucer's phrasing, even in this early conven- 
tional work, is more ‘ quick and forgetive’ than Gower’s; 
for instance, in the description of the valley of sleep: 


‘That stant betwixe roches tweye 
Ther never yet grew corn ne gras, 
Ne tre, ne no thing that ought was, 
Best ne man, ne no wiht elles, 

Save ther were a fewe welles 
Came renning fro the cliffes adoun, 
That made a deedly sleping soun, 
And ronnen doun riht by a cave 
That was under a rokke y-grave 
Amidde the valey, wonder depe.’ 


This passage has one line with the English licence in it, 
dropping a syllable at the beginning— 


‘ Best ne man, ne no wiht elles ’— 


according to the tradition which is found more fully 
developed in the short verse of Fletcher's ‘Faithful 
Shepherdess, and after that in ‘L’Allegro.’ It is one 
mark of the difference between Chaucer and Gower; 
Gower is more precise, and does not like this variation 
from the French standard. His description is more de- 
tailed, and it has no such beauties as the ‘ deedly sleping 
soun’ of Chaucer's wells; yet it is good writing: 


‘ And forto speke of that withoute, 
Ther stant no gret tree nyh aboute 
Wher on ther myhte crowe or pie 
Alihte, forto clepe or crie: 

Ther is no cok to crowe day, 
Ne beste non which noise may 
The hell, bot al aboute round 
Ther is growende upon the ground 
Popi, which berth the sed of slep, 
With othre herbes suche an hep. 
A stille water for the nones 
Rennende upon the smale stones, 
Which hihte of Lethes the rivere, 
Under that hell in such manere 
Ther is, which yifth gret appetit 
To slepe, And thus full of delit 
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Slep hath his hous ; and of his couche 
Withinne his chambre if I schal touche, 
Of hebenus that slepi tree 

The bordes al aboute be, 

And for he scholde slepe softe, 

Upon a fethrebed alofte 

He lith with many a pilwe of doun.’ 


It seems no injustice to Gower to say that this is less 
good than Chaucer. But in a way it is more correct. 
Chaucer’s irregularity of verse is not allowed by Gower; 
and this is only one proof of the literary conscience which 
kept watch over all Gower’s writing, and is justified 
by the continuous, yet subtly varied eloquence of his 
narrative. 

Gower has no approach to the imaginative world of 
Chaucer's ‘Troilus’; it is as far beyond him as Shake- 
speare is. But he has great skill in giving the right shape 
to a story, on his own scale and with his own light way 
of treating dramatic problems. His editor has noted many 
places in which Gower’s judgment is found working to 
better effect than his masters’; he does not follow tamely. 
In some stories he has improved on Ovid; at any rate, a 
good case can be made out for him. But his stories are 
always kept to the simplest terms; there is no drama, 
except the most elementary. Indeed, it is part of the 
charm of his stories that they are so simple, so well within 
the author’s powers. Naturally, there is no chance in 
them for the rich workmanship of Chaucer. They do not 
touch the mind in the same way. But as pure narrative 
they are generally admirable. Many examples might be 
quoted; the story of Rosiphelee, already referred to, is 
well suited for an illustration of Gower’s talent, because 
itis more or less the same story as Dryden’s ‘Theodore 
and Honoria,’ though the cruel beauty in the ‘ Confessio 
Amantis’ is less severely punished. Gower will bear com- 
parison both with Dryden and Boccaccio. The skill with 
which the story is worked out could only be proved by 
full quotation. What the style is like has been shown in 
the quotation given above; and it. needs no long con- 
sideration to find out that there Gower has succeeded. 

His version of Medea and Jason is worth some atten- 
tion for various reasons. The story is one in which 
medieval writers had great chances and sometimes took 
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them, because the story is romantic, one might say 
medieval, from the beginning. Nothing is better fitted 
for romance than the plot of the king’s daughter helping 
the adventurer with her magic.* Gower has gone for his 
incidents to the first medieval author who told the story 
as a romance of chivalry, Benoit de Sainte-More, in the 
‘Roman de Troie.’ It cannot be said that he has sur- 
passed the French poet, for the author of the ‘ Roman de 
Troie’ was as elegant a poet as Gower, and much stronger 
in explaining motives; also, he worked on a larger scale. 
But it is pleasant to see how Gower acknowledges the 
lasting authority of the early French romantic school by 
going to the poet of the twelfth century rather than to 
their common authority, Ovid, for advice; and how well 
he keeps the clear, simple lines of the story untroubled by 
details. As Mr Macaulay shows, Gower revised the inci- 
dents so as to keep the most effective parts of the story. 
He leaves out the earlier tale of Jason (the malignant 
policy of his uncle sending him on a deadly adventure), 
because he was not writing a long story, and this part of 
the plot was not necessary. He passes lightly over the 
voyage of the Argonauts, and selects the two important 
things—first, the love of Medea and Jason, with her help 
in the winning of the Fleece, and secondly, the treachery 
of Jason, and Medea’s revenge. He does not rely for his 
story on the dull and pretentious Latin of Guido delle 
Colonne, like Chaucer and the author of the alliterative 
‘Troy Book.’ It was a right instinct that led him to the 
old French. 

Gower has, indeed, almost as much in common with 
twelfth-century French as with Froissart. Although he 
is in many ways modern in style, in his matter it is other- 
wise. He is easily contented with what has been long 
established; neither his stories nor his moralisings are 
different in kind from what had been current in France 
two hundred years before; and his persevering zeal for 
classification, however admirable to a medieval taste, 
would at no time have been applauded for any novelty 
of spirit or principle. Not that he is remarkably old- 
fashioned, for along with new ambitions in France at 
this time there was a rather dismal reproduction of old 





* Cf. A, Lang, ‘A Far-travelled Tale,’ in ‘Custom and Myth,’ 
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wares, an increasing trade in commonplaces, as the works 
of Alain Chartier and Christine de Pisan show. 

The parts of the ‘Confessio Amantis’ that are not 
story-telling have generally been thought the most 
monotonous, on account of the formalism of the Con- 
fessor’s teaching, and his prosaic division of the subject 
under heads like a text-book. Mr Macaulay has done 
justice to this portion of Gower’s work. The lover's 
account of himself is no mere repetition of old literary 
formulas ; and the lady is not the abstract divinity of the 
old lyric convention :— 


‘ And if hir list to riden oute 
On pelrinage or other stede, 
I come, thogh I be noght bede 
And take hire in min arm alofte 
And sette hire in hire sadel softe, 
And so forth lede hire be the bridel, 
For that I wolde noght ben ydel. 
And if hire list to ride in char, 
And thanne I mai therof be war, 
Anon I schape me to ryde 
Riht evene be the chares side; 
And as I mai, I speke among, 
And otherwhile I singe a song, 
Which Ovide in his bokes made, 
And seide, “O whiche sorwes glade, 
O which wofull prosperite 
Belongeth to the proprete 
Of love, who so wole him serve! 
And yit therfro mai noman swerve, 
That he ne mot his lawe obeie.”’ 


The ‘wofull prosperite’ of the last sentence is from 
the traditional rhetoric; all the poets were fond of this 
figure, and it is still in use long after Gower. But what 
goes before (and there is much besides what has been 
quoted) is freshly studied, and with some humour. The 
editor has not neglected the satirical strain in Gower, 
which is better and more Chaucerian in the ‘Confessio 
Amantis’ than in the forced invectives of the Latin poem. 
Mr Macaulay has noted among other passages one which 
Chaucer might have written; it goes to confirm what has 
been said already, that the ironical quality which is most 
associated with Chaucer's name is largely a property of 
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the age, as it is also in the days of Steele and Addison, 
Gower as a moralist takes note of a gentleman’s amatory 
digressions, and touches off his genial conversation with 
his wife when he comes home again. The pastoral motive, 
naturally, is not introduced by the husband :— 


‘ Bot therof wot nothing the wif 
At hom, which loveth as hir lif 
Hir lord, and sitt alday wisshinge 
After hir lordes hom comynge: 
Bot whan that he comth hom at eve, 
Anon he makth his wif beleve, 
For sche noght elles scholde knowe : 
He telth hire hou his hunte hath blowe, 
And hou his houndes have wel runne, 
And hou ther schon a merye sunne, 
And hou his haukes flowen wel ; 
But he wol telle her nevere a diel 
Hou he to love untrewe was, 
Of that he robbede in the pas, 
And tok his lust under the schawe 
Ayein love and ayein his lawe.’ 


Even in graver passages Gower shows that the moralist 
need not fall into prose. The dialogue between the Con- 
fessor and the Lover about chivalrous adventures beyond 
sea, and their value, is not one-sided, but a fair debate 
between two different standards of virtue. Gower was 
sceptical regarding the expeditions that young gentlemen 
made (Henry of Lancaster among them) ‘their bodies to 
advance, as Froissart puts it. He does not approve of 
these ‘ hastyf rodes’ :— 


‘Somtime in Prus, somtime in Rodes, 
And somtime into Tartarie.’ 


Especially he refuses to believe that they ought to give 
advantage in love :— 


‘ What scholde I winne over the se, 
If I mi ladi loste at hom?’ 


The same matter had been discussed in the ‘ Mirour de 
Y’Omme, and there also with some spirit. 

Gower makes little use of heroic verse—the ten- 
syllable line; but his stanzas in Book vu of the ‘Con- 
fessio Amantis,’ and the poem addressed to Henry IV in 
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‘rhyme-royal,’ show that he followed the same laws as 
Chaucer, particularly in his neglect of the French and 
Provengal rule—the obligatory ' pause after the fourth 
syllable. This is observed by other writers at different 
times, e.g. by the Scottish minstrel, Blind Harry, in his 
‘Wallace’; in the sixteenth century some theorists up- 
held it, as Puttenham in the ‘Arte of English Poesie’ 
(1589) :-— 


‘The meeter of ten sillables is very stately and heroicall, and 
must have his Cesure fall upon the fourth sillable, and leave 
sixe behinde him thus: 


“T serve at ease, and governe all with woe.” ’ 


Chaucer does not recognise this as binding, nor do the 
Italians. This agreement in practice between the English 
and the Italian poets is not due to borrowing, but to 
natural affinity. Gower apparently knew no Italian, and 
his usage is the same as Chaucer’s. Even in his French 
decasyllabic verse in the ‘ Balades” he admits many lines 
that are incorrect as French verse and right according to 
the Chaucerian principle ; for example : 


‘La tresplus belle q’unges fuist humeine,’ 


which has the common English cesura after the fifth 
syllable, and is consequently irregular. The fact that 
Gower, with all his strong French sympathies, his careful 
art, and his fondness for precision, should not have en- 
forced the strict law in English is to the credit of his 
judgment. Along with Chaucer, he is the founder of 
heroic verse in English, with the laws and the licences 
that are equally familiar to Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, 
and Tennyson :— 


* My lord, in whom hath evere yit be founde 
Pite withoute spot of violence, 
Kep thilke pes alwei withinne bounde, 
Which god hath planted in thi conscience: 
So schal the cronique of thi pacience 
Among the seintz be take into memoire 
To the loenge of perdurable gloire.’ 


This, like Gower’s octosyllabics, is modern English verse, 
for the character of the measure is not affected by the 
antique words and grammar. It is as correct as Pope. 
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Gower'’s rhyme-royal is not inferior to Chaucer's in 
any formal respect. It is not only careful, it has the 
Chaucerian freedom and variety :— 


‘Upon miself is thilke tale come, 
Hou whilom Pan, which is the god of kinde, 
With love wrastlede and was overcome: 
For evere I wrastle and evere I am behinde, 
That I no strengthe in al min herte finde, 
Wherof that I mai stonden eny throwe; 
So fer mi wit with love is overthrowe.’ 


The agreement between Chaucer and Gower as to the 
rules of heroic verse makes it all the more difficult to 
understand the failure of this measure after Lydgate’s 
day, the persistent want of sense among the Chaucerians 
(except in Scotland) for the chief rhythms of their 
master, and the extraordinary labour Wyatt had to go 
through before he made out, if he ever thoroughly made 
out, what the decasyllabic line was meant for. It is 
not as if Chaucer had been a lonely and unappreciated 
artist. In some things, indeed, he was far beyond the 
range of his time; but in this he had a companion; and 
the heroic verse, so far as the mere mechanism is con- 
cerned, was as well understood by Gower as by himself. 
This, like everything else in the evidence, shows how 
momentous for literary development the last years of 
the fourteenth century were, and how utterly their 
lesson was thrown away in the fifteenth. What the 
fifteenth century wanted was not only a genius like 
Chaucer's, but men of taste like Gower, who might have 
carried on the forms of poetry for the benefit of more 
productive ages. As it turned out, Wyatt and Surrey, 
the refiners of English verse, had to begin at the beginning 
again—not where Chaucer and Gower left off, but far 
back among the beggarly elements. 

It may be observed, by the way, that decasyllabic 
verse of what one may call the English type seems to 
come naturally in the Teutonic languages, when they are 
imitating the Romance measures, The earliest High Ger- 
man line of this sort, two hundred years before Chaucer, 
is nearer to Chaucer, or Goethe, than to the Provencal 
models which Hér Friderich von Hfsen had before him 
when he wrote: 
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*O wé wie sol ez armen dir ergan! 
Wie torstest eine an solhe nét ernenden ? 
Wer sol dir dine sorge helfen enden 
Mit solhen trouwen als ich han getfn?’ 


Curiously enough, Froissart is not accurate throughout 
as the French reckon accuracy ; he writes: 


F ‘Comme le papillon 4 la chandelle,’ 
an 
‘La premerainne roe qui y loge,’ 


verses which would have been accepted by Gower, but do 
not keep the strict rules of the game. 

The platitude of Gower’s French and Latin works 
has little to relieve it. The ‘Mirour de l’'Omme,’ though 
it has some merits of style, moving freely enough in 
a difficult stanza, is far below the ‘Confessio Amantis.’ 
The Latin elegiacs of the ‘Vox Clamantis’ are generally 
detestable verse, dressed up in tags from Ovid and other 
poets, which Mr Macaulay has carefully marked and 
referred to their proper authors. The substance of the 
‘Vox Clamantis’ has some value, chiefly in the account 
of Wat Tyler’s rebellion, with which it begins. No Latin 
verses of Gower are better than those which are oftenest 
quoted from this part :— 


‘ Grigge rapit dum Dawe strepit comes est quibus Hobbe, 
Lorkyn et in medio non minor esse putat, 
Hudde ferit quos Judde terit dum Tebbe minatur, 
Jakke domos que viros vellit et ense necat,’ etc. 


The rest of the book settles down to a thorough criticism 
of life, with the common medieval pleasure in discovering 
corruption. Like other work of the sort, it is a source 
of historical information about manners. The ‘Cronica 
Tripertita,’ three books of leonine hexameters on the 
reign of Richard II, or rather on two separate portions 
of it, is naturally of historical value; and the editor's 
commentary here has made it ready for use. But the 
Latin works altogether add nothing to Gower's literary 
reputation, except that they show, like the English and 
French poems, a talent for remembering words. Gower 
is as copious in Latin as in his other languages, but his 
finer skill of expression fails him. 

The French ‘ Balades’ stand by themselves as almost 
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the only work of Gower’s not meant to be large and 
comprehensive, though even here his love of system is 
active, and he makes them look as dignified as he can. 
The balade in those days was the favourite form for 
any theme that could be made to fit into it; Eustache 
Deschamps and Froissart had written a great number, 
and new authors were to follow with more. Chaucer in 
English had perhaps done as much as any of them, with 
a very few experiments; at least two of his balades— 
‘ Absolon’ and ‘ Rosemounde ’—are among the best pieces 
in his poetry. Gower did not follow Chaucer here; his 
‘Cinkante Balades,’ dedicated to Henry IV, are in French, 
They were written when he was an old man, and might 
pass well enough for the poetical works of Tithonus, 
with their impersonal amatory sentiment, their pallid 
rhetoric, if only one did not know what a strange demand 
there still was for the abstract art of love. Gower makes 
one more concession to ‘the tune of the time’ in these 
poems, and they add another block of the polished 
commonplace to his literary monument. Still, there is 
a flutter of life in them; and it is pleasant to find the old 
favourite toys again doing service, the phoenix of Araby, 
the chameleon living on air, and so on, with the old tricks 
of phrase (‘ wofull prosperite again) :— 
‘Pour vous, ma dame, en peine m’esbanoie, 
Jeo ris en plour et en santé languis, 
Jeue en tristour et en seurté m’esfroie, 
Ars en gelée et en chalour fremis.’ 


Indeed, when one remembers that these same things 
pleased the Elizabethans, that Euphues made his fortune 
out of the same old natural history as provided the 
similes of Gower, it really becomes difficult to affirm that 
the ‘Balades’ are so conventional after all. No one has 
ever yet explained the enduring vogue of all the stock 
ideas of court poetry; and Gower’s commonplaces are 
found still current after many revolutions of taste. 
Sometimes he has something better, as when he takes 
up again the story of Alcyone :— 


‘ Pour remembrer jadis celle aventure 
De Alceone et Ceix ensement, 
Com dieus muoit en oisel lour figure, 
Ma volenté serroit tout tielement, 
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Qe sanz envie et danger de la gent 

Nous porroions ensemble par loisir 
Voler tout francs en nostre esbatement : 
U li coers est, le corps falt obeir.’ 


Which is not unlike the motive of Dante’s sonnet to Guido 
Cavalcanti :— 


‘Upon a barque with all the winds that blow 
Across all seas at our good will to hie.’ 


Besides the ‘Cinkante Balades’ there is another series 
on loyalty in marriage, which deals more largely in 
historical examples, as was common with the French 
school. Many of Gower’s are repeated from the ‘Con- 
fessio Amantis ’—Jason and Medea, Mundus and Paulina, 
Alboin and Rosamund. But in nothing except the use of 
historical names do they come near to Chaucer’s balade 
in the ‘ Legend of Good Women’: 


‘Hyd, Absolon, thy gilte tresses clere’ ; 


nor to Froissart in the same poetical form. 

Mr Macaulay’s life of Gower, in his fourth volume, is 
one of his many pieces of careful investigation and 
criticism, The results, as he says, are chiefly negative, 
clearing away some traditional errors and some too 
hasty inferences. John Gower, Esquire, was a friend of 
Chaucer, and received a power of attorney from him in 
1378, to be used during Chaucer’s absence abroad ; in 1382 
the manors of Feltwell in Norfolk and Multon in Suffolk 
were granted to him. About the same time, along with 
‘the philosophical Strode,’ he received the dedication of 
Chaucer’s ‘ Troilus’; in 1393 ‘ Henry of Lancaster presented 
John Gower, Esquire, with a collar’; in 1398 Gower 
married Agnes Groundolf; his will was proved in October 
1408; and he is buried in St Saviour’s Church. These 
are almost the only facts discovered, apart from what 
may be got from his writings. The ‘Speculum Meditantis’ 
is assigned by Mr Macaulay to the years 1376-79; the 
‘Confessio Amantis’ was certainly complete in 1390, and 
revised with some alterations by 1393; the ‘Vox Clamantis’ 
was begun not long after the rebellion of 1381; the 
‘Cronica Tripertita’ (like the ‘Cinkante Balades’) is 
dated by its dedication to Henry IV, as well as by the 
matter of the history. 
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Mr Macaulay’s work may be praised without reserve, 
except as to small points which do not matter. He has 
not spared himself. Much of his time must have been 
taken up with things of small apparent interest; his 
author’s wisdom must have been sometimes more than 
sufficient during the process of editing and commenting. 
That the work was worth doing cannot be questioned. 
Gower, with all his commonplaces, is not like any other 
writer; and his English poem is still fresh, its simple 
colours unfaded. Probably it will not be much read: 
there are other things to read; and the public which is 
content not to know Crabbe’s stories is hardly likely to 
take up the‘ Confessio Amantis.’ But in leisurely bookish 
places Gower may recover some of the attention he used 
to get from the lovers of poetry. 

One fact about his reputation is worth particular 
mention. The ‘Confessio Amantis’ was translated into 
Portuguese by Robert Payn, Canon of Lisbon, apparently 
in Gower’s lifetime; his work survives in a Castilian 
version, to which Mr Macaulay's attention was called by 
Mr Fitzmaurice Kelly, and from which he gives two 
quotations, one from the preface—‘for king Richardes 
sake’—the other the greeting to Chaucer. The Portu- 
guese was probably, like the Castilian version, in prose. 
It is a pleasant literary memorial of the old alliance and 
sympathy between England and Portugal, perhaps one 
good result of the Duke of Lancaster's expedition to the 
Peninsula. Gower, we would say, was well selected for 
translation. Spanish literature in the fifteenth century, 
for all its Italian studies, was not far advanced beyond 
the learning of Gower; the Marquis of Santillana, for 
example, moves in almost the same order of ideas and 
subjects. 
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Art. VI—THE MACEDONIAN MAZE. 


1. Correspondence respecting the Affairs of South-Eastern 
Europe. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
command of his Majesty. February 1903. (Cd. 1403.) 

2. The Macedonian Question. With an Introduction by 
F. S. Stevenson, M.P. London: Harrison, 1902. 

3. Tableau Général des Ecoles Helléniques dans la Turquie 
d@Europe. Avec un Tableau Comparatif des Ecoles 
Helléniques et Bulgares dans les Vilayets de Monastir, 
de Salonique, et d’Adrianople. Constantinople, 1902. 


In these days of enterprising journalism it is but rarely 
that official publications serve to throw much new light 
on passing events. The Foreign Office is generally fore- 
stalled by the ubiquitous foreign correspondent. Yet the 
exhaustive Blue-book on Turkey recently laid before 
members of Parliament, though teaching us little that 
we did not know already, is not devoid of interest. It 
is interesting as a general treatise on the complicated 
ailments of the Sick Man of Europe; but it is more 
especially valuable as a clue to this modern labyrinth of 
murder and myth, whose name is familiar to all, but 
whose inner architecture is understood by so few—the 
Macedonian question. 

Among the many contributions to this voluminous 
record of Macedonian intrigue, not the least notable are 
those from Mr F. Elliot, his Majesty’s representative at 
Sophia, and from Sir Alfred Biliotti, British Consul- 
General at Salonica. Mr Elliot’s reports contain a most 
instructive account of the question viewed from the 
Bulgarian side of the frontier, while Sir Alfred’s eloquent 
despatches, presenting as they do a picture of the agita- 
tion in Macedonia itself, add the vividness of local detail 
to the merit of an authentic chronicle of events. The 
statements of these two authorities, together with those 
derived from numerous other sources, establish with 
conclusive unanimity the fact that the agitation, which 
year after year threatens the peace of Europe, has its 
origin less in popular discontent with Ottoman maladmin- 

Vol. 197.—No. 394, 21 
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istration than in the adroit and unscrupulous exploitation 
of that feeling by Bulgarian ambition. 

The Christian peasantry of Macedonia, in common 
with that of the other provinces of the Turkish Empire, 
has long been suffering from the threefold evils of 
political subjection, economic exhaustion, and social 
degradation. This is a truth as impossible to deny as 
it would be impolitic to overlook. Owing partly to the 
stupidity and callousness of the central government, 
which has never been able to appreciate, still less to 
foster, the resources of the countries under its control; 
partly to the inherent distinction between Mussulman 
and non-Mussulman, which forms the necessary basis of 
a theocratic state like the Turkish Empire; and above 
all, to the position of inferiority which is the unavoidable 
lot of a disarmed population subject to an armed alien 
race—owing to these fundamental causes of poverty 
and oppression, lasting peace is unattainable in Turkey. 
But the ill-feeling which these mischiefs engender 
slumbers under normal conditions. The Christians, rent 
asunder by intestine divisions and antipathies, are too 
well aware of their own weakness to think of revolt; the 
experience of ages has taught them that submissiveness 
is the best policy, and that the more submissive they are 
the less reason for complaint they have. ‘The bended 
head shall be spared by the sword’ is a maxim of old 
Turkish law which has passed into a proverb among the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan. The Turk may oppress, 
but he never persecutes except when provoked. Turkish 
fanaticism as the motive of atrocities is a legend born of 
Occidental ignorance and nourished by Oriental self- 
interest. 

If the history of Turkey teaches us any lesson, it is 
that massacre is not the spontaneous outcome of Mussul- 
man hatred for the Christian, but a deliberate measure 
occasionally adopted by a barbarous government as the 
simplest and cheapest solution of a domestic political 
problem. This is a fact from which ambitious agitators 
have learnt to draw their profit; and the possibility 
of provoking a massacre which will enable them to pose 
before the eyes of the civilised world as the interesting 
victims of Moslem ferocity is one of their most valuable 
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assets. But no eastern revolutionary society has ever 
made more consistent and shameless use of this feature 
of Ottoman statesmanship than the association universally 
notorious as the Macedonian Committee—a company of 
aspirants to the crown of immortality earned by other 
people’s martyrdom. 

This company of tragic-comedians originated in the 
desire to systematise the efforts for the realisation of the 
glorious dream of a Greater Bulgaria, conceived by Count 
Ignatieff and his fellow-Panslavs more than thirty years 
ago, and sanctioned by the abortive Treaty of San 
Stefano. This object has ever since 1879 been zealously 
pursued by Bulgarian politicians—with Russia’s assistance 
till 1885 ; in defiance of Russian opposition after that date. 
Some fifteen years before that critical epoch, the Exarchic 
propaganda, brought to life by Panslavic influence and to 
maturity by Panslavic money, had founded in different 
parts of Macedonia numerous schools and churches, the 
mission of which was to wean as many of the inhabitants 
as possible from the Greek Patriarchate and to inspire 
them with the Bulgarian idea. The charm of learning 
and religious independence was strengthened by the 
powerful inducements of free board and lodging, in- 
struction and clothing, offered to pupils, and of pecuniary 
aid rendered to their parents. By these means, ind by 
the corruption of village priests and venal notables, the 
Bulgarian Church succeeded at first in attracting a large 
portion of that Christian element of uncertain origin 
which is claimed by Bulgarians, Greeks, Roumanians, and 
Servians alike. 

Scholars thus collected from the highways and by- 
ways of the interior were imported into the great towns, 
where the Greeks constituted the majority, such as 
Monastir, or even into cities like Salonica, where the 
Slavs were conspicuous by their absence. There they 
were housed in luxurious buildings; and this plausible 
display of a fictitious Bulgarian predominance, calculated 
to deceive the intelligent foreigner, but no one else, was 
added to the other items of the Panslavic programme. 
Where persuasion failed, force was employed ; and those 
Macedonian peasants who were found proof against 
silver often succumbed to steel. In addition to these 
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expedients of corruption and intimidation, brigand bands 
were organised from amidst the destitute and the dis- 
solute. Their ranks, as time went on, were swelled by 
the promising graduates of the Exarchic high schools;* 
they were armed in Bulgaria under the very eyes of the 
authorities, and at the first blush of spring made their 
pernicious appearance in Macedonia. There they remained 
until the autumn, despoiling the wealthy without dis- 
tinction of creed or race, but reserving their murderous 
attacks for their political rivals, Turks, Servians, and 
especially Greeks. When the snows of winter, or the 
spasmodic activity of the Turkish troops, rendered a con- 
tinuation of the campaign impossible, the patriots used to 
retire across the frontier and enjoy a hard-earned rest as 
a preparation for further activity. This is the history of 
the Bulgarian movement in Macedonia from 1879 to 1883, 
when the Turkish government, by an unusual exhibition 
of energy, succeeded in exterminating most of the revolu- 
tionary bands, thus closing the first chapter of Bulgarian 
patriotism—a chapter which, as will appear, was soon to 
have a successor. 

This misfortune obliged Bulgarian patriots to change 
their tactics. Noisy demonstrations in the Principality 
succeeded to the armed invasions of the neighbouring 
province; eloquent speeches were delivered and graphic 
articles published, wherein the condition of the Bulgarian 
peasantry under Turkish domination, aggravated by 
these very invasions, was depicted in the blackest 
colours; baseless or grossly exaggerated accounts of 
Moslem outrages were transmitted to the champions of 
the cause abroad, and by them circulated over Western - 
Europe for the edification of a blasé public thirsting for 
excitement. In a word, the sensational machinery of 
an atrocity agitation, which had already been tried 
with such signal success, was again set in motion. As 
often has happened since, impartial observers on the spot 





* «The ordinary Macedonian Bulgarian who works for the Committee 
does so, either because, having passed through a Bulgarian gymnasium, he 
will not return to his village to earn his livelihood by manual labour, and 
yet cannot find ‘‘ suitable employment” for his brain, or because he prefers 
to live by brigandage, political or other.’ (Acting Consul-General Shipley to 
Sir N. O’Conor. Correspondence, etc. ; inclosure in No. 18.) 
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warned the inhabitants of Europe against giving un- 
qualified credence to these rumours, the nature and 
object of which were exposed by the consuls of the 
Powers in Macedonia and by a commission specially 
appointed by the embassies at Constantinople, who also 
easily demonstrated the fantastic character of Bulgaria’s 
claim to be considered the representative of the majority 
of the Macedonian population. 

The effort to induce Europe to intervene having thus 
failed, an attempt was made to kindle general insurrec- 
tion ; and in 1884 numerous bands were once more formed 
in Bulgaria and despatched into Macedonia. But the 
Turkish authorities were not unprepared for this move. 
The patriots were routed, and many of the would-be 
liberators were killed or captured with the assistance 
of the native population, who not only remained unmoved 
by the efforts of their self-constituted champions, but 
took an active part in suppressing them. Similar attempts 
were made in the ensuing summer, one of the bands being 
led by an officer of the Russian army; but they met 
with a similar fate. 

The events of the following months entirely altered 
the aspect of affairs. The annexation of Eastern Rou- 
melia deprived the revolutionaries of Russia’s patron- 
age; while the three days’ war with Servia, and the 
deposition of the victorious Prince Alexander Battenberg, 
absorbed their attention for a time. But the principal 
check on their activity came with Stambuloff’s rise to 
power; for it was that remarkable man’s policy to 
further Bulgarian interests in Turkey, not by open viola- 
tion of international law—a method the futility of which 
had been clearly proved by repeated failure—but by 
diplomatic means. He cultivated cordial relations with 
the Porte, and, thanks partly to the Sultan’s favour, 
which he had won by the ruthless persecution of the 
Macedonian agitators, partly to the support of those 
Powers whose interest it was to perpetuate Bulgaria’s 
alienation from Russia, he succeeded in obtaining many 
important concessions from the Porte. Under his auspices 
several new Exarchic bishoprics and schools were estab- 
lished, and the so-called Bulgarian commercial agents 
appointed in various parts of Macedonia. These, by the 
way, are the functionaries whom M. Zinovieff, the Russian 
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ambassador at Constantinople, speaking to his British 
colleague not very long ago, described with undiplomatic 
explicitness as little else than 


‘revolutionary agents, whose main occupation seems to con- 
sist in joining revolutionary committees, placing them in 
communication with the Macedonian Committees of Bulgaria, 
and assisting them to procure arms, and generally to organise 
an insurrectionary movement.’ * 


Stambuloff’s reign, however, was as brief as it was 
brilliant. His subtleties were not appreciated by his com- 
patriots; his policy, enforeed as it was by no gentle 
hand, raised against him a host of enemies at home, 
besides those whom his Russophobia had already created 
elsewhere ; and he was ‘ removed.’ 

The murder of the dictator, while preparing the way 
for a reconciliation with Russia, was also the signal for 
the resuscitation of the Macedonian Committee. Under 
the Russophil Stoiloff cabinet, which enjoyed the support 
of the Macedonian party, new revolutionary bands were 
formed in the Principality and led to failure by officers 
of the Bulgarian army. It was after that defeat that the 
agitators, convinced at last of the shortcomings of one- 
sided action, determined to establish a supplementary 
organisation in Macedonia itself; and the Local Com- 
mittee was then founded. However, such is the per- 
versity of fortune, this new departure was not attended 
by the success which was anticipated ; for the financial 
crisis, which about that time brought Bulgaria to the 
brink of bankruptcy, forced the government to curtail its 
lavish expenditure on the Exarchic propaganda. Many 
scholastic posts were then abolished; the liberal salaries 
of teachers were reduced; the pensions hitherto paid to 
pupils and their parents were stopped; the purchase of 
priests and notables became less easy; and the native 
population, which had been accustomed to regard the 
pursuit of patriotism as a rich source of income, was 
bitterly disillusioned. The ranks of Bulgarian disciples 
began to melt away; and many of the disappointed 
converts, seeing that there was no longer any profit or 
comfort in apostasy, returned to the fold of the Greek 





* Sir N. O’Conor to the Marquess of Lansdowne. Correspondence, 
No. 17. 
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Church, while others proved their consistency by devoting 
themselves to the Servian propaganda which, since 1885, 
was basking in the sunshine of Russian imperial and 
Panslavic munificence. 

Thus the Bulgarian agitators suddenly found the 
edifice reared by so much perseverance, expenditure, and 
crime, crumbling away, and the ground which they already 
considered secure slipping from under their feet. But 
their ardour was not chilled by adversity. With a tenacity 
worthy of a nobler purpose, they resolved to retain by 
pure terror what they had acquired by the mixed methods 
of persuasion, purchase, and promiscuous assassination. 
Dilettantism was abandoned; and crime was henceforth 
organised on a largeand comprehensive scale. Turks and 
Greeks were the first victims of this renewal of Bulgarian 
energy, soon followed by the notables of those Grecophil, 
though Slavophone, villages which had remained loyal to 
the mother church and to Hellenic ideals. This phase of 
the movement is well summed up by Sir Alfred Biliotti in 
his masterly despatch of December 9, 1902 :— 


‘Proselytism and terrorism were the means by which they 
sought to utterly destroy all tranquillity and to reduce the 
inhabitants of the district to such complete misery as would 
force them to fall in with their revolutionary ideas. The 
priests and the schoolmasters, working with the daily in- 
creasing bands at their backs, instilled into the minds of the 
peasants that they must look for relief to Bulgaria, and 
prepare for the great struggle which should give liberty to 
their children. Little by little they removed all those who, 
faithful to the Patriarchate, refused their allegiance ; and in 
the sandjak of Serres alone over one hundred Greeks, Vlachs, 
and Orthodox Bulgarians fell victims to their vengeance and 
cruelty.’ * 


Meanwhile the Central Committee at Sophia was not 
idle. Count Lamsdorff, in a conversation with Sir C. Scott, 
our ambassador at St Petersburg, on February 20, 1901, 
declared that that Committee 
‘had lost all claim to be regarded as patriotic, and had 
degenerated into an anarchical propaganda, whose chief aim 
was to extort money by intimidation,’ f 





* Sir N. O’Conor to the Marquess of Lansdowne. Correspondence ; 
inclosure 1, in No. 348. 
+ Sir C. Scott to the Marquess of Lansdowne. Ib, No, 14. 
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—an indictment amply corroborated by the independent 
evidence of our own diplomatic agents in Bulgaria. Mr 
McGregor refers to the association as ‘a criminal propa- 
ganda, * while Mr Elliot’s despatches are even more out- 
spoken on the subject.t We are told that not only Bul- 
garians and Slavo-Macedonians, but all residents in the 
Principality who have the misfortune to be comfortably 
off are liable to extortion, and, in case of refusal, to death. 
The Committees at Sophia, like the Fenian societies in the 
Ireland of thirty years ago, issue bonds redeemable after 
the declaration of Macedonian autonomy; and these bonds, 
accompanied by ‘threats of being entered in the black- 
book,’ are bestowed upon Greeks, Roumanians, Jews, and 
Armenians with a fatal impartiality as to race or religion. 

The Bulgarian government itself, while strenuously 
denying the truth of most of the charges brought against 
the Committee, is fain to admit that the agents of the 
latter ‘have levied blackmail upon natives and foreigners 
in the Principality.’ That this government, notwithstand- 
ing its fluent denials, is not a stranger to the Committee's 
proceedings, is placed beyond the shadow of a doubt by 
numberless facts recorded in the Blue-book before us. 
Thus an agent of the Committee at Sophia, already con- 
victed of the attempted murder of a Roumanian, on 
making a similar assault on a Greek, who had refused to 
subscribe to the Committee's funds, was sheltered by no 
less a person than the prefect of police.} Another delegate 
of the same association, accused of extorting money by 
threats from Roumanian subjects, was defended by an 
array of counsel including not only members of the party 
then in power but even an ex-minister of finance ;§ and 
the opening speech by the public prosecutor himself was, 
according to Mr Elliot’s report, ‘an argument in favour 
of, rather than against, the prisoner.’|| Conversely, 
former presidents of the Committee have been ministers 
of justice. Moreover, the bands which break into Mace- 
donia every spring are recruited in the Principality,** 
drilled by garrison officers in uniform, tt and armed with 
rifles ‘stolen’ from the government stores ; meetings are 





* Sir C. Scott to the Marquess of Lansdowne. Ib. No. 7. 

+ Mr Elliot to the Marquess of Lansdowne, Nos. 19, 32, etc. 
t+ No. 20. § No. 32. | No. 32. 

q No. 23, ** No, 22, +t Nos, 29, 36, 
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frequently held under the ominous shadow of ‘a black 
flag with skull and cross-bones’ ; and the ‘ Reformi’ news- 
paper, the organ of the Macedonian Committee, continues 
to inflame public opinion. 

When these proofs of official complaisance, not to say 
complicity, are brought to the notice of the Prince's 
ministers, their answers are such as Moliére or Mr Gilbert 
could hardly improve upon. The revolutionary centres in 
which the bands are armed and trained are ingenuously 
described as ‘Sporting Clubs’; and the Sublime Porte is 
generously credited with ‘a considerable gift of imagina- 
tion thus to distort the simplest facts’; for are not ‘even 
Ottoman subjects compelled to take part in rifle practice?’* 
Again, the violent language of the government's acknow- 
ledged organs is explained away as harmless; for, says 
M. Daneff, ‘ public opinion in Bulgaria is not easily ex- 
cited, and no one ought to pay the slightest attention 
to what any Bulgarian newspaper says.’ ¢ But perhaps, 
to cut a long list short, the most- exquisite example of 
Bulgarian skill in official dialectics is furnished by Mr 
Elliot's letter dealing with the schism in the ranks of the 
Committee in the spring of 1901 :— 


‘I asked his Excellency (M. Daneff) how he reconciled this 
alleged condemnation of the methods of Sarafoff with the 
dispatch of a deputation to express to him the sympathy 
and thanks of the Congress. He replied that it was one of 
those illogical proceedings which often took place in this 
country, and that he supposed the idea was to express 
appreciation of the good intentions of Sarafoff, but not of 
the manner in which he had attempted to carry them out.’ { 


The distinction would have done no discredit to the 
sophists whom Socrates loved to refute ; but it apparently 
failed to convince Mr Elliot, who adds : 


‘The Ottoman commissioner does not think that the policy 
of the Macedonian Committee will be much affected by the 
change in the composition of it. He does not believe in the 
efficacy or sincerity of any of the measures taken by the 
government, except as regards the collection of funds, which 
he admits has been stopped.’ 





* “Note Verbale’ inclosed in Mr Elliot’s despatch, No, 19. 
_t No. 49. $ No. 45, 
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Nor have the unbelieving Turk’s fears been falsified by f the 
subsequent events. While successive cabinets at Sophia | an 
were pouring forth their mellifluous protestations of peace f rec 
and goodwill, the gangs of the Committee pursued their } un 
sanguinary work in Macedonia. Although General Petroff | sin 
had some time before declared that the organisation in f th 
that province was ‘ entirely independent of the Committee } as: 


in Bulgaria,’ * Sir N. O’Conor soon after writes : 


‘There is little doubt that the activity of the Local Com- | Ry 
mittees depends in great measure upon the vitality and | y} 
resources of the Central Committee in Bulgaria.’ ¢ th 


Furthermore, on the agitators arrested at Salonica were de 
found documents proving that they were ‘ corresponding tol 
au 


with the Committee at Sophia and transmitting its orders 
to the active members’;{ and Sir Alfred Biliotti was of 
assured ‘that the Bulgarian agency is deeply suspected 
on information gleaned from prisoners and documents, § de 
while the same consular report contains the following 
suggestive paragraph :— 


‘It is a somewhat remarkable fact that an active band | th 
of Bulgarians generally, if not always, contains one or more | gg 
emissaries of the Sophia Committee, without whose presence | g, 
and encouragement it seems highly doubtful whether the th 
Macedonian Bulgarian peasants would ever move against the 
local authorities or the other inhabitants.’ 


Such has been Bulgarian action with regard to | in 
Macedonia for years past. The apologists of Bulgaria's | w: 
policy are fond of emphasising ‘the justice of the end’; | fa 
and this end seems to them so holy as to sanctify any means _ | bc 
employed for its attainment. We fail to see any holiness | ag 
in self-seeking violence and crime masking as patriotism, | th 
or any virtue in men who Tr 


‘Call fire and sword and desolation Pr 
A godly thorough reformation.’ 


Such characters, though amusing enough in ‘ Hudibras,’ 
in real life cannot but inspire with horror all those who 
know how to temper enthusiasm for liberty with common- 
sense. Nor are we disposed to entertain more favourably 
the objection raised by the apostles of the Committee to 
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* No. 5. 
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the description of its agents as ‘brigands.’ Their aims 
and their methods, abundantly illustrated by the official 
records already quoted, seem fully to justify the epithet, 
unless, indeed, we accept the cynic’s doctrine that ‘a 
single robber or a few associates may be branded with 
their genuine name, while the exploits of a numerous band 
assume the character of a lawful and honourable war.’ 


These exploits have at last roused the statesmen of 
Europe to a proper sense of the dangerous situation 
which they tend to create, if not of their duty towards 
the helpless peasantry of Macedonia, who, plundered, 
decimated, and compromised by their self-styled ‘ libera- 
tors,’ subsequently fall into the clutches of the Turkish 
authorities, and have to pay bitterly for the wrong-doing 
of the brigand. The sufferings of the non-Bulgarian 
Macedonians, recently accentuated to an unendurable 
degree, induced the Greek government to lodge repeated 
complaints with the European cabinets ;* while the Porte, 
on its part, frequently drew the attention of the Powers 
to the tenderness of Prince Ferdinand’s ministers towards 
the authors of those outrages. As a result of these repre- 
sentations the Powers reiterated their advices to the 
Sultan and to Prince Ferdinand respectively, urging upon 
the one the removal of the administrative abuses which 
supply the agitators with their chief excuse and best 
opportunities, and upon the other the necessity of check- 
ing the activity of the Committees. When formal advice 
was found to be unproductive of anything more satis- 
factory than empty promises of good behaviour from 
both those rulers, Russia and Austria arrived at a tardy 
agreement to enforce their counsels; and this has led, on 
the one hand, to the formulation of a definite scheme of 
Turkish reforms, and, on the other, to the ostensible sup- 
pression of the Bulgarian revolutionary societies. 

This scheme of reforms provides for the better ad- 
ministration of the province which we are accustomed to 
call Macedonia, but which, to the Turkish authorities, is 
better known as the three vilayets of Salonica, Monastir, 
and Kossovo.t These vilayets are to be placed under the 





* E.g. inclosure in No. 160. 
+ Properly it is only the sandjak of Uskub that belongs to Macedonia, 
- rest of the vilayet of Kossovo forming what is commonly known as 
ld Servia, 
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supreme control of an inspector-general, invested with of 
large discretionary powers as to the employment of | tat 
military force, and with a wide jurisdiction over the | pr 
three valis and their subordinates. His tenure of office | au 
is not to depend entirely on the caprice of court favour; of 
but for both his appointment and his recall the previous | do 
consent of the two Powers will be required. The re-} du 
organisation of the police and gendarmerie will be en- | ™ 
trusted to foreign specialists; and these forces will be . 
recruited from among the native inhabitants, Christian fai 
and Moslem alike, in numbers proportional to the popula- }| 4 
tion of each district. Likewise rural guards will be chosen | Fe 
from the villagers, irrespectively of creed or race. A } 0 
general amnesty will be accorded to all political prisoners; | tt 
and all persons charged with breaches of common law 
will be tried without further delay. The revenues of 
each province will be devoted to the needs of the pro- 
vince itself, and only the surplus will be forwarded to the 
imperial treasury. Each village will farm its own taxes; 
and the Albanians ‘ will be compelled to respect the law’ 
and spare their neighbours. 

The last clause is somewhat platonic, as will appear in 
the sequel. But the scheme, as a whole, is a masterpiece 
of moderation, of respectful deference to the susceptibili- } 
ties of the sovereign, and of theoretical efficiency for the 
healing of the wounds of the subjects. Accordingly, we 
are not surprised to hear that it has been received in the 
various capitals of Europe with feelings varying from 
rosy optimism to black pessimism. Berlin and Vienna 
are good instances of the former attitude. The Germans 
have their reasons for rejoicing at any measure likely to 
perpetuate the domination of Turkey over the Near East; 
while the Austrians have equally strong reasons for 
fearing any alteration in the political map of that part 
of the world. Paris has expressed some well-bred scepti- 
cism on the efficacy of the plan ; and London, in so far as 
it has any feelings on the subject, displays those of a 
dispassionate philanthropist. Belgrade has damned it 
with faint praise ; and Sophia is in an uproar of indigna- 
tion at its ‘inadequacy.’ 

Far more interesting to us than the utterances of 
western publicists and eastern politicians are the views 
held by the inhabitants of Macedonia. Long experience 
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of Turkish duplicity and dilatoriness forbids the inhabi- 
tants of that much-tried province to expect from the 
programme of reforms all the blessings foretold by its 
authors. An equally long experience of the worthlessness 
of Bulgarian promises leads them to entertain serious 
doubts on the sincerity of the motives which have in- 
duced the government of the Principality to adopt the 
measures elsewhere received with so much commendation. 

The scepticism of the Macedonians as to the good 
faith of the Porte seems to be confirmed by the first step 
taken to apply the reforms. The ‘ Journal de Salonique’ of 
February 13/26, in an inspired paragraph, announces the 
nomination of the four members of the new administra- 
tive council for the Kaza of Salonica. Of these members 
we find that two, besides the president, are Turks, one is 
a Jew, and only one a Christian ; and that, too, in a district 
in which the Christian element predominates over the 
Turkish at the rate of three to one. Again, the ‘amnesty’ 
granted to convicted criminals of the deepest dye— 
murderers, incendiaries, and blackmailers—while letting 
loose a most dangerous gang of professional agitators, 
tends to inspire the people with the hope of impunity, 
happen what may; and many peasants, otherwise too 
timid for revolution, will be induced to go and do like- 
wise. Nor can we blame them when we consider that, 
while the turbulent Exarchic party is now, thanks to 
pressure from the Russian embassy, quite exempt from 
the oppression and extortion of zaptiehs and other petty © 
tyrants, the Greek and the Wallachian have to bear the 
brunt of the immunity enjoyed by the Bulgarians, since 
the local officials and gendarmes must live, and, being 
forbidden to prey on the guilty, will doubtless plunder 
the innocent. This is precisely the temper that suits the 
plans of Bulgarian politicians. The discontent which 
they have been striving to foster so consistently for a 
generation is now accentuated by the very Powers that 
undertook to allay it. Nor can these Powers complain if 
the agitators make the best use of this new weapon 
placed in their hands. While imperial chancellors sit 
plotting and playing the diplomatic chess-game, whereof 
the pawns are men, the poor Macedonian peasants are 
driven by sheer instinct of self-preservation to join the 
only movement which offers any hope of salvation. In 
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the opinion of competent observers on the spot, the danger 
of serious trouble has been increased by the disappoint- 
ment and irritation created by the reform programme. 
While piously praying that these gloomy forebodings 
may be falsified, we cannot but concede that there is 
much that renders them probable. The Turk feels that 
he is doomed by his past misdeeds. He therefore accepts 
the remedies prepared for him by friendly or interested 
neighbours with suspicion, and applies them with reluct- 
ance when he deems it unsafe to neglect them entirely. 
Besides, even supposing that, despite Bulgarian. opposi- 
tion, covert or declared, and Turkish aversion to ‘reform, 
the scheme just promulgated is honestly carried out;it 
is highly doubtful whether it will insure immediate or 
permanent peace. The Macedonians, like the rest of the 
Sultan’s Christian subjects, have been too well inured to 
discontent to part with their grievances at a moment's 
notice. The long memory of their wrongs is a sad 
guarantee of their perpetuation. Hatred of the Turk 
and even more cordial hatred of one another are precious 
heirlooms handed down from father to son; and it is to 
be feared that generations yet unborn will, from pure 
force of habit, continue loyally cherishing the fatal in- 
heritance, until the ever-expected and fervently prayed- \ 
for day of national rehabilitation shall dawn, and inter- 
necine strife cease by separation. This brings us to the 
consideration of that side of the problem which, in 
our estimation, is of infinitely deeper significance and 
difficulty than the discussion of mere material grievances. 


Although we have, for the sake of convenience, 
employed the term Macedonians in speaking of the in- 
habitants of that province, we must explain that the 
term is a purely local one, carrying no ethnological con- 
notation with it. The Macedonian people, as a distinct 
racial unit, does not exist save in the manifestoes of the 
Bulgarian Committee, which, for obvious reasons, en- 
deavours to persuade the world that it is the mouthpiece 
of a people united in itself and imbued with common 
aspirations. Macedonia is inhabited by representatives of 
most of the races which form the population of the Otto- 
man Empire. There are in it Greeks, Bulgarians, Ser- 
vians, Wallachs, Jews, gipsies; and over all these rayahs 
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reigns supreme the Mussulman element, which, though 
largely of native origin, calls itself Turkish, and for all 
practical purposes must be regarded as such. The question 
of the distribution and comparative strength of these dis- 
crepant elements is not so easy a task as that of their 
mere enumeration. Thanks to the Turk’s incurable con- 
tempt for statistics, and, in a still greater degree, to the 
propensity of the rival nationalities to treat arithmetic as 
a matter of party politics, it is seldom possible to obtain 
figures even remotely corresponding with facts. However, 
by an exceptional favour of fortune, we are now-in a 
position to base our investigations on statistical informa- 
tion, for the accuracy of which we can vouch. The Blue- 
book, to which we are already so largely indebted, 
contains several tables of figures throwing light on the 
ethnological conditions prevailing in various districts.* 
These statistics are to some extent supplemented by an 
official work recently published at Constantinople, and 
mentioned at the head of this article. These two sources, 
without claiming to give a complete list of all the races 
in all parts of the province usually called Macedonia, 
enable us to arrive at some definite conclusions as to the 
relative importance of the principal elements. 

Broadly speaking, Macedonia may be divided into 
three ethnological zones of nearly equal dimensions. 
The zone which forms the southern portion of the pro- 
vince, including the Chalcidic peninsula, the littoral on 
the east, and the regions north of the Hellenic frontier 
on the west, is inhabited entirely by Greeks and Turks. 
The corresponding zone to the north is occupied by Slavs 
and Turks, the Mussulman Albanians of the vilayets of 
Kossovo and Monastir being included among the latter. 
The middle zone may be described as a pot-pourri of races, 
creeds, and languages, claimed by all disputants with 
equal zeal though unequal justice. But these natural 
divisions are crossed and intercrossed by administrative 
and ecclesiastical boundary-lines, extremely confusing 
and yet of the utmost importance to the seeker after 
accurate knowledge. To begin at the north. From the 
tables compiled by the acting British Vice-consul at 
Uskub, we gather that the whole population of the 





* Inclosures 2-4 in No, 208; inelosure 1 in No, 348, 
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vilayet of Kossovo, of which Uskub is the capital, 
amounted in 1902 to 897,245, of whom, roughly, 48 per 
cent. are Moslem and 52 per cent. Christian. The Moslem 
portion consists chiefly of Turks, Albanians, and Pomaks; 
while the Christian element is made up of Bulgarians, 
Servians, Greeks, and Vlachs. The mixed character of 
the Christian element renders an exact distinction 
difficult, as adherence to the Greek Church forms a 
bond of religious and political union between Slav and 
Greek, while the Vlach identifies himself with the Greek 
in all matters; and, on the other hand, it splits up the 
Slavonic element into two hostile camps—Patriarchic 
and Exarchic. Bearing these reservations in mind, we 
find that in the Archbishopric of Uskub the Exarchic 
Slavs amount to about 37 per cent., the Patriarchic to 
13 per cent., while the remaining 2 per cent. (out of 52) 
are made up of Greeks, Vlachs, and others. It is thus 
seen that in the extreme north the Slavonic population, 
though forming the bulk of the Christian element, is 
itself divided into Bulgarian (Exarchic) and Servian 
(Patriarchic) ; and that, though the former predominates, 
the latter is by no means a negligible quantity. 

As an example of the racial conditions prevailing in 
the central districts of the province, we may take the 
sandjak of Serres, one of the fields most fiercely contested 
between Slav and Greek. In this district, which covers 
over 11,000 square miles, and includes a population of 
353,000, we find the Turks in a minority of 136,088, and 
the Christians in a great majority, subdivided into Greeks 
(106,909) and Bulgarians (110,003). 

The vilayets of Monastir and Salonica spread over 
middle and southern Macedonia; and the vilayet of 
Salonica includes the sandjak of Serres. In the absence 
of trustworthy general statistics we must be content to 
base our estimate of the comparative strength of Greeks 
and Bulgarians upon educational facts. Now we find 
the schools of Greek nationality numbering 447, with 
an annual attendance of 25,157 pupils, in the vilayet of 
Monastir ; and 521, with 32,534 pupils, in the vilayet of 
Salonica. The Bulgarians in the first vilayet have 273 
schools, and in the second 319; the annual attendance 
respectively being—and this distinction is most signifi- 
cant—15,161 and 14,856 at the beginning of the year, 
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while it dwindles to 9804 and 9544 at the end. It is thus 
seen that the Greek interest in the two vilayets under 
consideration is almost twice as strong as the Bulgarian. 
We use the word interest advisedly, as the Greek schools 
are frequented, not only by the children of Greek-speaking 
inhabitants, but also by those who, though Slavonic in 
speech, are Greek in sentiment and national aspiration, 
and therefore, for all political purposes, are to be counted 
as Greeks. These figures assume new importance when 
we consider that the scholastic propaganda of the Bul- 
garians is assisted by the inducements already enumerated 
—free board and lodging, pensions, intimidation, and open 
terrorism; while, of the Greeks, not even their most 
irresponsible detractors can say that they ever use any 
kind of pressure, moral, pecuniary, or physical, to compel 
attendance. 

It therefore appears that the struggle for ultimate 
supremacy lies between the Greek and the Bulgarian. 
Extremists on both sides claim the whole of the country 
for their inheritance. But there are moderate men, 
among the Greeks at all events, who would gladly agree 
to a compromise ; and no one familiar with the real facts 
of the case can fail to commend their moderation. It is 
admitted on all sides that, besides the numerical pre- 
ponderance demonstrated by the figures quoted above, the 
Grecophil Macedonians possess the immense advantage 
of forming a compact mass in the southern zone, while in 
the middle they generally constitute the bulk of the town 
population, and in all parts they are the most enlightened, 
enterprising, and civilised. It is therefore natural that, 
in the words of the Constantinople correspondent of the 
‘Times,’ * the Greeks should demand ‘ that this fact should 
receive recognition in dealing with that portion of Mace- 
donia in which they largely predominate ’—a view shared 
by all competent and impartial observers of Macedonian 
affairs. Moderate Greeks limit their claims to a line 
which divides the middle, or debatable, zone into two 
equal halves, and would be content with the regions to 
the south of that line, although by so doing they sacrifice 
some purely Greek places, like Melenik, and many Greco- 
phil districts which lie on the north side of that con- 





* ‘The Times,’ February 6, 1903. 
Vol. 197.—No. 394, 2k 
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jectural line. However, all attempts to effect a peaceful 
and rational delimitation of spheres of influence have 
hitherto failed owing to the inordinate claims of the 
Bulgarians; and the number of the Greeks inclined to 
an accommodation is fast dwindling under the persecu- 
tion which they are experiencing at the hands of the 
Committee. 

The confusion arising from this mutual hostility be- 
tween Greek and Bulgarian has, since 1885, been further 
confounded by the entry of the Servians upon the field 
of conflict. As has been mentioned already, their propa- 
ganda has usurped the place of the Bulgarian in the 
favour of Russia and the Panslavs. Under the xgis of 
these two powerful patrons the Servians have already 
made some progress in the province; and, considering 
the fluctuations incident to nationality among the Slavs 
of Macedonia, and the influence which other than theo- 
retical arguments often exercise over national conviction 
among them, it is not impossible that, given time, the 
Servians may gradually establish claims to the souls and 
votes of these children of doubtful parents, as strong as 
those now boasted by the Bulgarians. For this reason 
Servia holds aloof from all the revolutionary movements 
engineered by her neighbour, and would gladly acquiesce 
in a temporary adjustment of the question on the lines 
laid down by Austria and Russia in their joint programme 
of reforms; while, on the other hand, the same appre- 
hension induces the Bulgarians to endeavour to pre- 
cipitate a final solution, since delay in their case means 
the decline of Bulgarian influence and a corresponding 
increase in that of their rivals. 


No survey of the situation in Macedonia would be 
complete without a glance at Albania, Byron’s ‘ rugged 
nurse of savage men.’ Itis the one province of Turkey 
in Europe which has never bent the knee to the Turk. 
The Sultan’s rule over the Albanian highlands has never 
been more than nominal, and at the present hour it can 
be accurately described in the words which Gibbon, more 
than a century ago, applied to Arabia :— 


‘The present sovereign of the Turks may exercise a shadow of 
jurisdiction, but his pride is reduced to solicit the friendship 
of a people whom it is dangerous to provoke and fruitless to 
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il attack. The obvious causes of their freedom are inscribed on 
C) the character and the country’ 
» | of the Albanians; and it is a notorious fact that these 


proud and fearless Illyrians have always granted their 
valuable friendship to the Sultan on condition that he 
should allow them the liberty of robbing and oppressing . 
their less warlike neighbours. Every attempt on the 
part of the Porte either to enforce law or to exact taxa- 
d tion has hitherto met with determined and successful 
opposition ; and the Blue-book bears fresh testimony to 
the shadowy nature of Turkish authority in that country.* 
if This circumstance should be duly weighed by those who 
animadvert on the Sultan’s leniency towards the Moslem 


: Albanians. Apart from the disinclination of a Turkish 
~ sovereign to alienate a race which has always furnished 
him with the bravest and most intelligent among his 
2 soldiers, the fear of revolt prevents the Sultan from 


dealing with these turbulent individuals too severely. 
d The nature both of the country and of its inhabitants 
renders an insurrection easy to kindle and difficult to 
extinguish ; and a serious defeat sustained at the hands 
na of the Albanians would at the present moment prove as 
fatal to the Sultan’s power in Europe as a victory would 
) be fruitless; for, over and above the internal conditions, 





social and physical, which make Albania a hotbed of 
“4 sedition, there are enemies from outside keenly watching 
- the situation, and prepared to avail themselves of the 
wn first opportunity for reaping in a field which they have 
g been tilling for years past. The northern districts have 

long been a bone of contention between Russians and 

Austrians, both of whom strive to exploit the religious 
ne feud which separates the Moslem Albanian from his 
d Christian brother, and the equally de p-rooted hatred 
»y which embitters the relations of all Albanians towards 
k. their Slav neighbours of the vilayets of Kossovo and 
er Monastir, as well as of the free states of Montenegro and 
n Servia; while the southern districts of Albania are the 
re scene of parallel intrigues on the part of Italy. In 


addition to these great Powers, whose mutual jealousies 
render the Turk’s position in Albania an extremely un- 


of comfortable one, there is the influence of Greece, all the 
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more formidable as it is an influence arising from racial 
affinity and the historical traditions of thousands of years. 
The southern vilayet (Epirus) is almost entirely Hellenic 
in character, for even those Albanians who retain their 
national speech are deeply imbued with Hellenic senti- 
ment. This is proved by the astonishing number of 
Greek schools in that part of the country. Thus, in the 
four sandjaks which constitute the vilayet of Jannina, 
we find no fewer than six hundred and fifteen Greek 
educational establishments, diffusing Hellenic culture and 
Hellenic ideas among over twenty-five thousand young 
men and women.* 

But even in northern Albania, where the Greek 
language is all but unknown, the sympathy with Greece 
is very strong, as is shown by the following important 
communication received by the Foreign Office from the 
British ambassador at Constantinople last April :— 


‘A proposal for an Albanian rapprochement with Greece is 
reported by Sir Alfred Biliotti as follows :— 

‘*“Tvo Moslem Albanian chiefs, Gheghs, who had been 
specially sent from Ipek, reported to the Greek consul at 
Uskub, for the information of his government, that they were 
thoroughly disgusted with the political intrigues of Austria, 
Italy, and Servia, which had for their entire object merely 
the absorption of Albania; and that after mature reflection 
they had come to the conclusion that the combination which 
offered them the greatest security for preserving their national 
entity was a kind of federation with Greece, each of the two 
countries preser\ g its autonomy, and being united politically, 
like Austria and Hungary. 

‘“T understand that the Albanians propose to include, not 
only Lower and Upper Albania, but also the whole of Epirus, 
and even Macedonia. 

‘“They suggested also that a Greek consul should be ap- 
pointed at Mitrovitza, in order that the Greeks and Albanians 
might exchange through him their ideas on the object in view. 
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*“Tt appears that the two Ghegh envoys bear letters from 
the principal Albanian chiefs now in Constantinople, agreeing 
to the proposed combination.” ’ * 


Whatever may be thought of the practicability of this 
proposal, it is a striking instance of unanimity on the 
part of the otherwise divided Albanian clans. That 
Ghegh and Tosk, Moslem and Christian, Roman Catholic 
and Orthodox should forget their traditional feuds for a 
moment and unite in advocating a rapprochement with 
Greece, though not a new thing in itself (for similar views 
have frequently been expressed in the past, notably in a 
memorandum submitted by the Albanian League to Lord 
Beaconsfield in 1878), is a fact deserving the serious atten- 
tion of western diplomatists. 


This review of the Macedonian problem from within 
will have rendered clear to all unbiassed students of Near- 
Eastern contemporary history that, besides the Slavonic 
interest which, now as Bulgarian now as Servian, is 
promoted by the great Slavonic Power of the North, 
there are two other interests—the Hellenic and the 
Albanian—to be taken into account. The importance of 
both these factors of the problem, though not generally 
emphasised—for it is nobody’s interest to emphasise 
it—is, in our opinion, at least as great as that of the 
rival races. Both the Greeks and the Albanians are 
autochthonous, and they both have preserved their 
national characteristics in circumstances which would 
have crushed races gifted with less vitality. Instead of 
being absorbed by the Slavs, they have in many cases 
succeeded in absorbing them; and this process would 
have been more thorough were it not for the adventitious 
power of Panslavism, which, during the last half-century, 
has been working by might and main, per fas et nefas, 
to check the course of nature. That they have so well 
resisted the pressure of numbers and of external force 
for so many centuries is the best credential to their 
native superiority and a sure pledge of the part they 
are destined to play in the future. 

A second point which, we hope, this study has eluci- 
dated is the futility of all reform which does not affect 
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the root of the matter—the eternal barrier which separ- 
ates the Moslem from the Christian, the conqueror from 
the conquered, and the barriers, equally insuperable, 
which divide the conquered races into many hostile 
groups. The gravity of these considerations and the 
notorious failure of all previous attempts at reform 
have led well-meaning politicians in this and other 
western countries to the conception of a plan for an 
autonomous Macedonia. The late Mr Gladstone advo- 
cated this plan in a letter addressed to the chairman of 
the council of the Byron Society in 1897, and prefixed to 
the pamphlet which stands second on our list. ‘Why 
not Macedonia for the Macedonians as well as Bulgaria 
for the Bulgarians and Servia for the Servians?’ asks 
that great dreamer of great dreams, with characteristic 
disregard of mere matters of fact. At the imminent 
peril of being classed with Mr F. S. Stevenson’s ‘ captious 
critics’ who have ventured to object ‘to the use of the 
term “the Macedonians,”’ we must once more emphasise 
the objection, and, with other ‘captious critics, repeat 
‘that the inhabitants of that country, being an agglomer- 
ation of races, languages, and creeds, ought not to be 
described by a term of homogeneity.’ Without disputing 
the antiquity of ‘Mr Gladstone’s interest in the ethno- 
logical problems of south-eastern Europe, we are bound, 
with all due modesty and equal firmness, to insist that 
Mr Gladstone was entirely wrong. If the interpretation 
put on his words by Mr Stevenson is correct, namely, 
that ‘what he doubtless meant was that, in spite of 
acknowledged differences of race, language, and creed, 
the inhabitants of Macedonia have a certain community 
of interests as against any and all outsiders, Mr Glad- 
stone’s opinions on the subject, interesting though they 
may be to the student of his great personality, are of 
little help to the student of the Macedonian question. 
We have laboured to small purpose if we have not 
already proved, by our account of the methods adopted 
by the Bulgarians for the conversion of the Macedonian 
Greeks and Servians, and of the readiness displayed by 
the latter in assisting the Turks to suppress the former, 
that such community of interests is purely imaginary. 
As for the attitude of the inhabitants towards ‘ outsiders,’ 
we are in a position to state that it is the very opposite 
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of what Mr Gladstone and Mr Stevenson conceived it to 
be. The aspirations of the Greek Macedonians are simply 
to join Greece one day, just as those of the Bulgarians 
and Servians are to join Bulgaria and Servia. There 
never has been a time since the prehistoric period 
when the inhabitants of Macedonia formed a nation 
distinct from their neighbours. In historic times they 
appear, in all material respects, an essentially Greek 
people. Such they remained under the Roman domina- 
tion. The country was overrun by the Slavs in the eighth 
century of our era, and its Hellenic character was con- 
siderably impaired. Under the re-established government 
of Byzantium, however, and still more under the Ottoman 
rule, the process of assimilation progressed slowly but 
surely; and there is little doubt that, had not Russia 
stepped in to call back to life a national consciousness 
already nearly dead, there would have come to pass in 
Macedonia what took place in Southern Greece. 


‘The superior social civilisation of the Greek element tended 
to repair its numbers. From the middle of the ninth century 
the Greeks in Greece began to do to the Slavonians just what 
the Slavonians, in their old home, had, for the same reason, 
done to the Turanian Bulgarians. The Slavonians, being 
superior in civilisation to the Bulgarians, had gradually 
absorbed them. Just so the Greeks, being superior in civilisa- 
tion to the Slavonians, gradually absorbed them. The process 
of Hellenising the Slavonians went on steadily in Greece 
until, in about two hundred years, it was practically 
complete.’ * 


But it was not to last. When the Hellenisation of the 
Slavs of Macedonia was arrested by Panslavic intrigue, 
these inhabitants ceased to identify themselves with the 
Greek nation, but they did not form a new unit. On the 
contrary, some began to call themselves Bulgarians and 
others Servians, according to the comparative activity 
and resources of the one or the other propaganda, while 
many continued to call themselves Greek. Hence the 
intestine struggle which we have been just discussing 
under the name of the Macedonian Question. 

The only solution which accords alike with history 
and sound policy is dissolution. But such a solution, 





* Sir R. C. Jebb, ‘Modern Greece’ (ed. 1901), p. 49. 
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apart from the difficulties which it presents owing to the 
irreconcilable claims of the various nationalities con- 
cerned, is, for the present at all events, impracticable 
owing to the interests of outsiders, not less irreconcilable. 
Neither Austria nor Russia would be pleased to see a 
definite partition among the smaller states of the Balkans 
of a province by which they both set so much store, 
We need not lay stress on the obvious consideration that 
partition could only be brought about by a war with 
Turkey, as the same would be the outcome of an attempt 
to establish autonomy. It is the apprehension of such an 
event—the inevitable calamity of a war—that inspired 
the Austro-Russian agreement of 1897; and it is the 
same apprehension that has dictated the latest effort of 
the two Powers to bolster up the status quo. 

As has been seen, their effort has not yet been crowned 
with the success which might have been wished. Nor 
does it offer any guarantee that it will be ultimately 
successful, The communiqué simultaneously published 
at St Petersburg and Vienna declares with rhetorical 
emphasis that 


‘ Russia would not sacrifice a single drop of the blood of her sons 
nor the smallest portion of the heritage of the Russian people 
if the Slav states should resolve to strive, by revolutionary 
and forceful methods, against timely and well thought out 


counsels, to change the existing state of affairs in the Balkan 
Peninsula.’ 


But our faith in the miraculous powers of this instrument 
is seriously enfeebled by considerations already ex- 
plained—the Sultan’s propensity to take back with one 
hand what he has been forced to yield with the other, 
and the readiness of the agitators to turn this propensity 
to account. Turkey is of course strong enough to put 
down the agitation; but, as has been shown, the fear of 
consequences ties her hands. Measures which anywhere 
else would be regarded as legitimate attempts to restore 
order would, if resorted to by the Turkish authorities, at 
once be described as atrocities. Hence the Sultan’s timid 
attitude towards the revolutionaries, which, when coupled 
with his evident unwillingness to carry out his promise 
of reforms, creates a situation fraught with the gravest 
danger. The insurrection, unextinguished and fed by the 
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disappointed population, may at any moment lead to a 
crisis. In that event Bulgaria would deem it her duty 
to intervene, and, on being defeated, would most probably 
be rescued by Russia. At all events, such is the convic- 
tion of Bulgarian politicians, and it is a conviction not 
utterly groundless; for people with awkwardly long 
memories recall the fact that twenty-five years ago a 
declaration made by the Tsar Alexander II, in terms not 
unlike those employed in the recent communiqué, was 
followed by Russian intervention and by the war of 1878. 
Nor was Alexander II of a less pacific disposition than 
Nicholas II. 

Nevertheless, these fears for the near future, well 
founded though they are, need not deter us from lending 
our hearty support to the only action which holds out 
any promise of present peace. So far as this country 
is concerned, our government has pledged itself to lend 
an attentive ear to any suggestions that might be made 
regarding ‘the steps to be taken in. order to promote the 
adoption of such measures.’* Our geographical position 
would not authorise us to do more than meet such 
proposals half-way. At the same time, it is with the 
greatest satisfaction that we find Lord Lansdowne, while 
admitting that Austria and Russia are the two Powers 
‘specially interested in the matter, and also that they are 
in a specially advantageous position for dealing with it,’ 
still dwelling on ‘the immense importance which we 
attach to the question, and our earnest desire to con- 
tribute, so far as our opportunities permit, to its satis- 
factory solution.’ + This dignified and emphatic assertion 
of Great Britain’s right to be heard in the discussion of 
matters pertaining to the Near East comes very oppor- 
tunely to rebuke those amongst us who are apt to forget 
that we still have valuable interests to safeguard and a 
mission to fulfil in that part of Europe. 





* The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir F. Plunkett, No. 358 ; ep. No. 359. 
t Ibid. 
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Art. VII.—A MILTONIAN ROMANCE. 


Nova Solyma, the Ideal City; or Jerusalem Regained. An 
anonymous Romance written in the time of Charles I, 
now first drawn from obscurity, and attributed to the 
illustrious John Milton. With Introduction, ete. By 
Rev. Walter Begley. London: Murray, 1903. 


THIS curious work, one of the many philosophical 
romances which poured from the presses of Western 
and Central Europe during the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, is now for the first time really introduced 
to public notice; and Mr Begley may claim for himself, 
not only the merit of an editor, but the distinction ofa 
discoverer. He has brought to the performance of his 
task great industry, unwearied enthusiasm, and a large 
and varied knowledge of the byways of literature, both 
during the later Renaissance period throughout Europe, 
and in the confused and disastrous epoch of English 
history which culminated in the Commonwealth. 

This industry, enthusiasm, and learning are all devoted 
by Mr Begley to the establishment of a single position 
—one which, if it can be established, would give the 
‘Nova Solyma’ a permanent value, and constitute it one 
of the most important and interesting documents of the 
time. It is, that we have here an early work of Milton, 
summing up the results of his youthful studies and 
speculations, and anticipating the more certain achieve- 
ments of his later years, those achievements which 
have given him high rank among political thinkers, 
and a place on a level with the very highest among the 
masters of human language. The work, according to 
this attractive and exciting theory, was written by 
Milton, partly while still at Cambridge and partly during 
the six years in his father’s house at Horton which we 
know were wholly devoted to reading and study. It was 
laid aside by him, presumably when he went abroad to 
make the grand tour in the spring of 1638 ; it was perhaps 
occasionally retouched and enlarged during the years 
that followed his return to England, in which, gradually 
and insensibly, he ceased to be a mere student and recluse, 
to become the leading tongue and pen of the advanced 


Puritans; and it was published by him anonymously in 1648, 
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at the crisis and agony of the Civil War. Its fortune was 
to come into the world as absolutely still-born as has 
ever been the fate of a book of substantial size written 
by an author of genius. There is not a single traceable 
allusion to it in the contemporary literature of the Civil 
War and the Commonwealth. There is not a single 
reference to it—for this purpose the few words that may 
here and there be tortured into allusions count for 
absolutely nothing—in all the mass of Milton’s other 
work, full as that is of autobiography and of a high 
pride in the course of life he had pursued from boyhood 
onwards. It has escaped the notice even of professed 
historians of English literature; and is now disentombed 
from a slumber of two hundred and fifty years just as 
though it had lain from the first in a virgin manuscript. 

Whatever solution may be reached of the problem of 
its authorship, and no less if that problem proves to be 
insoluble, ‘Nova Solyma’ possesses this essential value, 
that it is full of Milton’s principles: and ideas, and often 
expresses them very nearly in Milton’s language. It was 
clearly produced from among what may be called, in a 
wide sense, the Miltonian circle. To define, however, more 
clearly what we mean by this phrase, a few preliminary 
observations are required. 

In the seventeenth century that much-abused phrase, 
the Republic of Letters, bore a real and profound sense. 
The movement of the hundred years preceding that 
period, political, religious, artistic, and social, had all 
tended with cumulative effect to do two things: first, to 
break up and dissolve the whole organised framework of 
life created and established in the Middle Ages; and 
secondly, to lay the foundations for a fresh fabric of 
life, conceived on a wholly different plan, which it was 
the work of the eighteenth century to consolidate and 
(organise, and the work of the nineteenth to carry out 
|in detail. In the meanwhile, there was a transitional 
state of things, more fluid, more cross-divided, more 
apparently chaotic, than has ever existed except at 





one or two other similar turning-points of recorded 
history. The whole fabric of life was in the melting- 
pot. Politics swayed helplessly between the old theories 
of the medisval Empire, the dynastic interests of a few 
ancient families, the growing force and coherence of 
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nationalities, and the boldly democratic theories intro- 
duced into praciical politics by the extreme Catholics 
in France before the end of the sixteenth century, 
which, after serving as weapons in the hands of many 
antagonistic parties, finally broke loose over the world 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century. In religion 
the great impulse of the Reformation had been followed 
by the full force of the Neo-Catholic reaction; both 
Catholicism and Protestantism were ill at ease and 
insecure, and a thousand short-lived sects formed and 
disappeared like vortices upon a surface of water swept 
by violent cross-tides. In literature and art the period 
was one of decadence and restlessness. Throughout every 
sphere of life the associates of a party or an individual 
were to be found widely scattered over Europe. Latin 
was still the current international language; less finely 
written, but more flexibly employed and more widely 
diffused than it had been in the preceding age, it had 
just reached the point of its maximum extension and 
effectiveness. In fifty years more all this passed away. 
The modern world had by that time been founded; 
religious controversies had assumed a settled form; 
literature had applied itself to what was to be its task 
for a hundred years, the conquest of prose; and French 
had taken the place of Latin as the universal medium for 
communicating thought or conveying criticism. Newton's 
‘ Principia,’ published in 1687, was perhaps the last work 
of primary importance in the general history of the 
world that adopted Latin as its natural and inevitable 
language. 

The Republic of Letters, then, existed in the earlier 
seventeenth century in a double or even a more complex 
sense: as working through the medium of a universal lan- 
guage; as engaged with problems which, however national 
and particular, were similar throughout the world; and 
as reflecting, in its attitude towards those problems, what 
may be called the general republicanism of the age. For 
it is in this attitude or tendency—whether it be called 
republicanism or be given some other name—that the 
keynote of the whole age is to be found. Specific 
instances, like the foundation of the English and Dutch 
commonwealths, merely show this general principle pro- 
ducing particular results amid particular surroundings. 
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Everywhere the spirit of the age worked on similar 
principles but with the most various results. Every- 
where what lay at the base of the whole movement was 
an appeal to reason and an immense confidence in the 
results, however strange, that the appeal to reason might 
produce. It might establish a centralised despotism in 
one country and utterly destroy centralised despotism 
in another country separated by a few miles of sea. It 
might produce, in religion, achievements so different as 
the Company of Jesus and the Society of Friends; in 
literature, achievements so different as the ‘ Pensées’ of 
Pascal and the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Their spirit is at 
the root the same; it is the spirit, not unreasonably 
named republican, which sets its face towards daylight 
and the springs of life, which ignores usage and crushes 
sentiment ; which attacks or defends, uproots or justifies, 
any existing system, be it of government or of art or of 
belief, by reference to what it considers to be the abstract 
laws of a more than human intelligence, ‘Night’s candles 
are burnt out, and... day stands tiptoe on the misty 
mountain-tops’—day, not ‘jocund’ indeed, nor, to our 
own sentimental spirit, fair to see, but rather like the 
struggling dawn of some wild vision, ‘a day of dark- 
ness and of gloominess, as the morning spread upon the 
mountains.’ 

In the central vortex of this movement stood, in those 
critical years of the mid-century, Milton and the men 
with whom Milton’s name is most intimately associated. 
In England they represented a party numerically incon- 
siderable, though formidable from their talents and force 
of character. To the problems of government, of religion, 
of art, of education, they applied the same hard, clear 
dogmatism; in each of these, as in every field of life, they 
embodied to the full that type of aristocratic republicanism 
which was the great lesson left to the world by ancient 
Greece and Rome, as interpreted by the Renaissance to 
Europe. Their almost complete failure to mould national 
life—deep as was the impress they made upon it—is one 
of the many instances supplied by history to show how 
ineffective and precarious a thing is an aristocracy of 
intellect. 


To this school or circle the unknown writer of ‘ Nova 
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Solyma’ belonged. He and Milton had drunk at the 
same sources; their minds moved within the same field 
of ideas. Both were fine scholars and men of wide 
learning; both were deeply interested in education, in 
which, with Quintilian, they saw the real origin of the 
rise and fall, the greatness and decay, of states. To both 
the Christian religion meant a body of systematic dogma 
in which the Person of Christ and the spirit of the Gospel 
took a strangely subordinate place. The suggestion that 
the two authors are in fact one could hardly fail to present 
itself to any careful student of the Latin romance ; and Mr 
Begley’s thesis, supported by him as it is with a number 
of ingenious subsidiary arguments, is at all events one 
which deserves careful attention, and which, even if it be 
rejected—as in our opinion it must be—still leaves the 
work one of the first importance towards the study and 
appreciation of Milton, for it shows, be the authorship 
what it may, the soil and surroundings out of which 
‘ Paradise Lost’ sprang. 

It is perhaps unfortunate for Mr Begley’s thesis that, 
while he supports it with complete candour and no in- 
considerable humour—qualities alike rare and alike com- 
mendable in a literary explorer—he has become in the 
course of his task, as it were, intoxicated with his own 
theory, and incapable of seeing things in their proper 
proportion. The effect of the real and strong arguments 
which he adduces is weakened by his eagerness to press 
every incidental or subsidiary point, however slight 
or however irrelevant. The question is one which must 
finally be decided on large and broad issues. Of Mr 
Begley’s particular arguments, many of which are trifling, 
some irrelevant, and a few palpably absurd, it is not 
necessary to take much account. A few instances will 
show our meaning before we pass on. They are not 
without a wider interest as showing the state of mind 
into which a man of ability, learning, and candour rapidly 
drifts when, Oécw diadvddtrwv, in the mordant phrase of 
Aristotle, he becomes an advocate in place of a judge, 
collects arguments on one side instead of weighing argu- 
ments on both, and winds up by being honestly unable 
to see anything which opposes or fails to bear out his 
theory. 

A palmary instance of this habit of mind occurs in 
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the very first note appended by the editor to his transla- 
tion. The romance opens with a dozen or so of hex- 
ameters beginning, 


‘Grandinis hybernos Boreas exolverat imbres,’ 


which describe, in a manner sufficiently commonplace, 
the approach of spring. From the ‘ Athiopica’ onwards 
this had been one of the recognised openings of a novel. 
Mr Begley finds in these lines traces of the imitation of a 
passage in Columella, ‘De Cultu Hortorum,’ itself imitated, 
with no pretence at concealment, from two or three 
separate passages in the ‘Georgics.’ The resemblance of 
the lines in ‘ Nova Solyma’ to those of Columella is in no 
way striking; but that may pass. Let us see what Mr 
Begley makes of the resemblance, such as it is. 


‘I have discovered by the merest accident,’ he writes, ‘ that 
these first few lines of our anonymous romance are borrowed 
or imitated, no doubt unconsciously, from that out-of-the-way 
Latin work, Columella “ De Re Rustica.” ... The question 
naturally arises, What contemporary Latin scholar was there 
who was likely to draw upon Columella, of all people, for the 
beginning of a copy of verses on spring? My answer is, Who 
so likely as Milton, who knew Columella’s works well, and 
recommended them to his pupils and others as the best from 
which to learn Latin and husbandry at the same time?’ 


Had the editor been but content to end his note here, 
it might at least have produced some impression of plausi- 
bility. Unhappily his inconvenient candour hurries him 
on, and in the next sentence he demolishes his own 
structure completely at a single stroke by adding (what 
is of course the fact) that Columella was in Milton’s day 
one of the classics of agriculture. 

Take another instance. A story which occurs in ‘ Nova 
Solyma,’ of the escape of certain prisoners, under the 
heroic conduct of a young Englishman, from the hands 
of a crew of Barbary pirates, is shown by Mr Begley to 
be clearly taken from John Rawlins’s account of ‘The 
Wonderful Recovery of the Exchange of Bristow from the 
Turkish Pirats of Argier, published in 1622 and repro 
duced by Purchas in his collection of a few years later. 
It is needless to say that Rawlins’s pamphlet was the talk 
of the day, alike on stage and pulpit and in private inter- 
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course, and that Purchas’s collection was one of the most 
popular and most widely read books of the period. But 
how does Mr Begley proceed to argue? His candour is 
once more as refreshing as his inconsequence. 


‘Could I bring Milton in? that was my next thought’ (he 
says, after showing that the incidents in the romance are 
clearly borrowed from Rawlins’s pamphlet). ‘I then remem- 
bered that Purchas was one of the authors which John Milton 
had drawn upon more than once in his “ Common-place Book,” 
discovered so recently as 1877, and on reference to my shelves 
I found an extract which Milton had written down from 
Purchas, tom. ii, 759, ie. only about a hundred pages before 
Rawlins’s account. So that after two hundred and fifty years 
and more we are able to say that John Milton, in the course 
of his reading, arrived at a measurable distance of letter- 
press from the very tale in question! May we not believe, I 
ask, that our illustrious poet continued his reading a little 
farther ?’ 


Comment on the logic of this argument would be 
superfluous. Similar remarks apply to the mass of in- 
stances in which a Miltonic origin is traced for ‘Nova 
Solyma’ on the ground of its imitations of Du Bartas. 
Milton’s large borrowings from Sylvester’s Du Bartas in 
‘Paradise Lost’ are well known; it is the only poem, 
indeed, of the age immediately preceding his own from 
which he borrows demonstrably and systematically. 
There is perhaps hardly another instance, in English 
literature at all events, where a masterpiece of the first 
rank and an author of unexampled genius owe so much 
to a translation of a second-rate poem by a third-rate 
poet. But that other people besides Milton should at 
that time have borrowed from Du Bartas was the most 
natural thing in the world. The ‘Sepmaine’ had taken 
the world by storm. By its faults and its merits alike it 
made an appeal little short of universal to the taste of 
the period among all classes. Sylvester’s translation 
passed through edition after edition at a pace which left 
Sidney and Shakespeare far behind. It held, in point 
of fact, very much the same unquestioned eminence 
which ‘ Paradise Lost’ itself held during the eighteenth 
century. Passages suggested by it or borrowed from it 
in an anonymous work of 1648 give no ground for 
attributing that work to any particular author, still less 
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for attributing it to Milton. As well might one base an 
argument for attributing some anonymous work of 1748 
to Johnson on the ground of passages which were clearly 
suggested by, or borrowed from, Pope. 

It would be tedious, and perhaps unprofitable, to 
multiply instances. We prefer to consider the whole 
question upon a few of those large grounds to which 
allusion has already been made, for it is such large con- 
siderations alone that can bring conviction. But it will 
be well first to recapitulate, in the briefest possible form, 
the contents of the book and the known facts with regard 
to it. 

The imprint on the title-page of the original issue is 
as follows: ‘Novae Solymae libri sex. Londini, typis 
Joannis Legati. MDcxLvilI.’ A second issue (consisting 
apparently of the unsold remainder of the original im- 
pression) appeared in the following year, 1649, with an 
enlarged title-page, containing the alternative title, ‘sive 
Institutio Christiani, and giving the further information 
that the book was sold by Thomas Underhill at the Sign 
of the Bible in Wood Street. This second issue also con- 
tains at the end a note by the author to the reader which 
is of considerable importance as regards the problem of 
authorship. The work was strictly and intentionally 
anonymous, as is shown by the motto prefixed to it: 


‘ Cujus opus, studio cur tantum quaeris inani? 
Qui legis, et frueris, feceris esse tuum.’ 


The work itself is in mixed prose and verse, after the 
fashion of the ‘Satyricon’ of Petronius, of the ‘ Arcadia,’ 
and of many other romances of the time, whether 
written in Latin or in the vulgar speech of the country 
of their origin. The prose has little distinctive quality 
of style; its fluency, its large vocabulary, and also a 
certain clumsiness and heavy-handedness, are charac- 
teristic rather of seventeenth-century Latin in general 
than of any particular school or individual. One does 
not in that Latin, any more than in the Greek of the 
third century’ after Christ, expect or find anything 
that can be called a distinctive personal note of style. 
The verse is on a somewhat higher footing. It is more 
various and more scholarly than would readily be 
paralleled, except in the work of professed students of 
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the art of Latin verse. It may at once be frankly con- 
ceded that it gives an argument for the Miltonian author- 
ship which has great plausibility and some real force. 
Other English scholars of Milton’s time were indeed 
accomplished Latin versifiers. The often-quoted dictum 
of Johnson, ‘that Milton was the first Englishman who, 
after the revival of letters, wrote Latin verses with 
classic elegance,’ is, in the first place, not Johnson’s own, 
but only quoted by him with dubious assent; in the 
second place, it is not true. Setting apart Cowley, whose 
slight juniority to Milton would except him from the 
statement, it is sufficient to cite the names of Owen and 
Barclay as English writers of Latin verse which had a 
reputation throughout Europe both wider and higher 
than any acquired by the Latin verse of Milton. But it 
might be difficult to cite any English or Scottish scholar, 
except Buchanan, who showed such a varied mastery of 
Latin lyric metres as is common to the author of the 
‘Liber Sylvarum’ and the author of ‘ Nova Solyma.’ 

It is worth noticing that in the romance the greater 
part of the verse is expressly attributed to the fluent 
pen of the character named Joseph; and the longer 
passages all have the air of being dragged in by the 
heels. It is so with the 164 lines of really brilliant 
Alcaics in Book v; with the ‘Bridal Song of Heavenly 
Love’ (a lyrical drama in mixed metres) with which the 
romance ends; with the fragments, amounting to 266 
lines in all, of the ‘ Philippica,’ or epic on the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada, in Book 111. The suspicion may be 
hazarded—it is not presented by us as more than a mere 
suspicion—that in these and the other verses attributed 
to Joseph, and always introduced with some sort of self- 
consciousness and uneasiness, Joseph is actually Milton, 
and the verse a portion of the product, undoubtedly great, 
of Milton’s laborious youth, communicated by him to some 
friend of his college days, and used, with or without 
Milton’s knowledge and sanction, by the author of the 
anonymous romance to enliven the rather heavy and 
formless structure of his own composition. One would 
be glad to know what became of Charles Diodati’s papers 
after his death in 1638, when Milton was abroad. 
That, on the other hand, Milton should have sedulously 
collected, in his volume of 1645, such comparatively poor 
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schoolboy’s work as the lines, ‘In Quintum Novembris,’ 
or such a trifle as the scazons to Salsillus, when he had 
lying by him, unused and unnecessary to their context, a 
mass of work at once larger, more varied, and of at least 
equal academic merit, and thus deliberately chosen to rest 
his reputation for scholarship on inadequate grounds, is 
an improbability so glaring that it scarcely requires 
serious refutation. And if this be so, the Miltonian 
authorship of ‘ Nova Solyma’ is absolutely precluded. 

We pass, however, from these considerations to sketch 
in bare outline the contents of the anonymous romance, 
for on their general nature and scope turns one of the 
main arguments for or against any particular authorship. 
‘Nova Solyma,’ or ‘Jerusalem Regained,’ as Mr Begley, 
with ‘Paradise Regained’ running persistently in his head, 
ingeniously renders it, is not any heavenly city. It bears 
no relation whatever to the mystical Bride of the Lamb 
which the seer of the Apocalypse saw descending out of 
heaven, nor to the ‘new heaven and earth, wherein the 
just shall dwell,’ of ‘Paradise Lost.’ It is a terrestrial 
and matter-of-fact city, as it is supposed to exist towards 
the end of the seventeenth century. The conversion of 
the Jews—that consummation towards which Christian 
theologians, both Catholic and Protestant, then looked 
feverishly forward—has occurred ; and Jerusalem, rebuilt 
in the style of some actual seventeenth century modern 
capital like Turin, has become the seat of a flourishing 
Christian community. In the new state, art, commerce, 
and agriculture flourish. The government is of the aristo- 
cratic-republican type dear to contemporary theorists, 
and is distinguished above all for the thoroughness and 
excellence of the education which it provides for its future 
rulers and citizens. 

At this town there arrive, one day in spring, three 
young travellers—two being Englishmen, and the third a 
Solymzean, but in Sicilian dress. They enter the town 
just in time to see a civic pageant pass by, which, as Joseph, 
the third of the three travellers, explains to his com- 
panions, is part of an annual festival held in commemo- 
ration of the restoration. The central figure in the 
procession, a sort of May-queen sitting on a car, attracts 
all eyes, and notably those of the two young Englishmen, 
Eugenius and Politian, by her remarkable beauty. When 
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the procession has passed, Joseph conducts them to his 
father Jacob’s house. They are hospitably received, and an 
account is given of the restoration of the scattered tribes 
about fifty years before, and of the great success that 
has attended the course of education, physical and moral, 
adopted by the republic. Joseph then introduces his 
friends. They are described as Cambridge students, half- 
brothers, and the sons of a London merchant. Having 
heard of the fame of the new state founded by the con 
verted and reassembled Jews, they had run away from 
college and taken ship at Dover for Jaffa. Touching at 
Palermo on the way, they had found Joseph—who was 
also on his travels through Europe in charge of a tutor 
called Apollos—left alone and penniless in consequence of 
an adventure with brigands, and had paid his passage 
home in order to secure his services as a guide. The 
‘Daughter of Zion,’ the queen of the procession, turns out 
to be Anna, Joseph’s sister. 

A long episode is here intercalated. It consists of an 
allegorical story concerning a King Philoponus, reigning 
‘in a certain island in the Atlantic Sea,’ and his son and 
daughter, Philocles and Philomela. These names sufi- 
ciently indicate the drift of the allegory, which is en- 
plained afterwards as an attempt at moralising one of 
the stories that circulated in the current chap-books. 
The thread of the story is then resumed with the arrival 
of Alcimus, the son of Joseph’s tutor, a scapegrace who 
had run away from home and, after many vicissitudes 
of fortune, had settled down as a member of a band of 
robbers in Sicily. In that capacity he had taken part in 
the attack on his own father and Joseph. The story of 
this adventure, which is both long and intricate, concludes 
the first book of the romance. In incidents and treat- 
ment the immediate source of most of this story is to 
be sought in the picaresque romances then in fashion. 
But the book also bears distinct traces of direct acquaint- 
ance with the ‘Golden Ass’ of Apuleius, in its original 
Latin, and not merely in Adlington’s translation. 

The second book is an equally complicated mixture of 
philosophical or theological discussion with episodic inci- 
dent. Two new characters are introduced in it. The 
one is a girl, Philippina, daughter to Sebastian, Duke 
of Palermo, who has disguised herself as a boy (like 
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Euphrasia in Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘Philaster’) for 
the love of Joseph, and followed him to Nova Solyma. 
The other, Theophrastus, is a religious monomaniac of 
the type so common in that gloomy century, of which 
Francis Spira—a name over which all Europe once 
shuddered—was but one among innumerable instances. 
Like Spira before him, or Bunyan after him, in real life, 
he is tortured by the belief that he has committed the 
unpardonable sin. The greater part of the book, how- 
ever, consists of academic disquisitions, in the form of 
dialogues on nature and art, the works of God, and the 
creation of the world, and the beginning of a lecture on 
the arguments for the Christian religion. This last exer- 
cise, begun on a scale which would have filled a sub- 
stantial volume by itself, is broken off by a summons 
arriving for the lecturer to attend a meeting of the 
council of state. 

The third book is the portion of the whole romance 
which, for a modern reader, retains the most interest. An 
attempt is made in it to keep up a thin thread of story by 
making Eugenius and Politian both fall in love with the 
fascinating Daughter of Zion. This situation offers an 
obvious field for rhetoric if not for any more intimate 
handling of passion; but the author’s treatment of it is 
as perfunctory as it is conventional. The book is mainly 
concerned with a description of the educational arrange- 
ments of the republic, and a discussion of the arts of 
rhetoric and poetry. If we could accept the editor's 
theory as to the authorship, the chapter dealing with 
poetry would be of priceless value, for it would represent 
the view taken of his own art, not indeed by the author 
of ‘Paradise Lost,’ but by the author of ‘Lycidas’ and 
‘Comus,’ and nowhere else has Milton given any syste- 
matic discussion of the theory of the art in which he was 
so absolute a master. In any case we have here, if not 
what Milton thought, at least what was thought im- 
mediately around him; and even for this we owe no 
slight acknowledgment. It is at this point that the 
theory and practice of the classicist epic are illustrated 
by long extracts from the ‘ Philippica.’ 

The next book goes on to describe and exemplify the 
studies pursued in the post-graduate school of the uni- 
versity of Nova Solyma. The Englishmen are taken 
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to hear a lecture given in that school on the thesis, ‘ De ni 
ortu et occasu rerum,’ a title unaccountably rendered by 67 
Mr Begley as ‘the origin and first issue of the created 
world.’* It would seem that the tediousness of the 
lecture weighed equally on the audience and the trans- 
lator. ‘The lecture being ended, they returned home,’ 
is all the comment made on the emotions of the hearers, 
Mr Begley, notwithstanding his enthusiasm, quails before 
the task of rendering the address in full; he contents 
himself with giving a summary of its argument. ‘ Possibly 
an old college exercise, as he acutely surmises, it may be 
judged from the summary to be merely a piece of ordinary 
undergraduate work on a theme which, in one form or 
another, was the subject of hundreds of such exercises 
at both universities in both prose and verse. Milton's 
own college verses, ‘Naturam non pati senium,’ were 
composed in the summer term of 1628 for one of the 
fellows of Christ's who had to act as respondent in the 
disputation on that subject, and who, though he was 
equal to the composition of the prose oration, found that 
his capacities in Latin verse had become rusted through 
disuse. The only modern author of whom this exercise 
seems to bear distinct traces is once more Du Bartas. 
‘Who,’ Mr Begley asks, ‘but Milton would found a college 
lecture almost wholly on Du Bartas?’ Who, it might more 
reasonably be asked, among the younger Oxford or 
Cambridge men of that generation, would not ? 

The narrative now returns for a little to the growing 
passion of Politian for Anna, but almost at once relapses 
into another academic exercise, this time in the form of 
a dialogue, dealing with the imperfections of nature, the 
problem of God’s responsibility for the existence of evil, 
and the malignity of sin as opposition to the divine law. 
A chapter follows which is the least pleasing in the whole 
volume. The episode of Philander and Antonia is traced 
by Mr Begley to Montemayor’s ‘ Diana.’ It was needless 
to go so far afield, for the situation is one which recurs 
almost ad nauseam in the later Elizabethan plays and 
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* Did the translator confuse occasus with occasio? In any case this is 
one among a number of small things which show that Mr Begley’s scholar- 
ship, though wide and discursive, is neither profound nor accurate. . Else- 
where he describes the metre of the ‘Pervigilium Veneris’ as trochaic 
senarian. 
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novels ; there is a slighting allusion to it in Middleton’s 
‘Widow’ :— 
‘I’ve heard o’ the like; 
A gentleman, that for a lady’s love 
Was thought six months her woman, tended on her 
In her own garments, and, she being a widow, 
Lay night by night with her in way of comfort.’ 


The author seems to have thought, not without reason, 
that this episode did not tend wholly to edification; he 
therefore hurries back from it to the more congenial 
field of theology. Theophrastus is found still suffering 
from acute religious melancholy, and a visit to him gives 
the occasion for a disquisition on the Fall and on God's 
vengeance for sin, which the translator again finds him- 
self constrained to abbreviate and summarise. 

The fifth book returns to the unfortunate Philippina. 
Her early life, the train of events which aroused her 
passion for Joseph, the intrigues of her stepmother, 
Joseph’s imprisonment and escape, and Philippina’s dis- 
appearance in a page’s dress from her father’s court, as 
related by her maid, Galatea, with a fullness of informa- 
tion only possible to stage confidantes, make a lively and 
not uninteresting piece of narrative, although the incidents 
are the merest commonplace of seventeenth-century 
romance. After a corrective to this fare in the shape of 
a discourse on heavenly love from Joseph, the story 
returns to the rivalry between Eugenius and Politian. 
A threatened duel between the two is discovered and put 
a stop to; but for further security they are taken to 
hear a long address on the regulation of the mind, and 
Joseph supplements it by an impromptu discourse on the 
snares which surround human life at its various stages, 
principally (and with a fine disregard for the immediate 
occasion) on the love of money, and how it is kept in check 
by the sumptuary laws of the republic. 

The sixth and last book opens with the return of 
Joseph’s missing tutor, Apollos, after a marvellous escape 
from African pirates and a subsequent visit to England, 
where he had made the acquaintance of the merchant, 
Angelus, the father of Eugenius and Politian. From 
this point onwards the work becomes for a long time 
almost purely theological. Jacob discourses at large on 
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the arguments for Christianity, and the steps by which 
he had himself become convinced of its truth. The 
discussion passes to the subject of conversion and the 
covenant of grace ; the operations of grace are illustrated 
at the deathbed of Alcimus ; and the author proceeds to 
the Lord’s day, the efficacy of prayer, the sacraments, 
the loss and recovery of the sense of God’s presence, and 
so on, all treated in the spirit of orthodox Calvinism. 
But it is necessary to huddle up the story. Angelus 


arrives from England ; the convenient discovery is made | 


that the fair Anna has a twin sister, Joanna, who is her 
exact double. The dénotdment of the intrigue is so 
delicious that it must be told in the author’s own words, 
as thus rendered by his editor :— 


‘ Having thus obtained their father’s consent, and arranged 
between themselves which sister they should each choose, 
they went to Jacob and told their love. Politian asked for 
Anna, and Eugenius for Joanna, as their respective brides. 

‘The sisters were all this time quite unaware of what was 
being arranged; but what with their father’s advice and 
their brother’s persuasion, and the delicate and loving atten- 
tion of the two really very good-looking young men’ (who by 
this time, it is to be presumed, knew which was which of the 
two indistinguishable sisters), ‘they were not long in yielding 
consent. They soon began to feel love’s ardent passion them- 
selves, and burned with mutual fires.’ 


The double marriage takes place on the day of the 
great annual festival; the wedding festivities are held in 
Jacob’s house, ‘and there, our author concludes, ‘ Joseph 
distributed to the priests copies of a sacred wedding-song 
he had recently composed.’ 


It will be evident from this brief abstract that ‘Nova 
Solyma,’ whatever other merits it may possess, is formless 
in structure and chaotic in arrangement. The author 
would appear to have shot down into it all the material 
at his disposal, with the result, excellent as some of the 
material is, of a rubbish-heap rather than an articulated 
and proportional structure. That Milton, who, among 
all the English poets, is most distinguished for his con- 
summate sense of form, should, even in youth, have been 
capable of heaping up so shapeless a structure, is a sup- 
position which it would require strong proof to justify. 
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This primary objection is rather strengthened than 
weakened by the indications of authorship which the 
work itself puts forward. The most direct and most 
important of these is the note, to which reference has 
already been made, appended to the impression of 1649. 


‘The author for some time hesitated’ (we quote from 
Mr Begley’s translation of this note) ‘whether he ought to 
publish the work in such a rough and unrevised state... . 
He also felt that he could not possibly have leisure time to 
take it to pieces again and rewrite it in a more perfect form. 


Y" While in this changeful and hesitating frame of mind, which 


lasted for some time, he at length determined to publish, 
strengthened by the precedent of Apelles, whose habit it was 
to submit his pictures to the view of the passers-by in such a 
way that he could listen furtively to their critical remarks, 
and afterwards amend any faults they might discover. 

‘Moreover, the author had a special desire, seeing that his 
work was such a novel and daring institute, to hear the 
judgments that others passed on his attempts before he be- 
stowed further pains on them himself. . . . If it should turn out 
thoroughly distasteful to the public, he will not proceed 
further with a superfluous book. If it should meet with 
approbation, he will be encouraged to go on, and, paying due 
attention to what the critics may say of the present work, 
will proceed to bring this first imperfect sketch into a more 
finished picture.’ 


As to this, we can only remark that to suppose Milton, 
at the prime of his powers and at the summit of that 
haughty and magnificent self-confidence which it required 
a colossal genius like his to justify, should take so timid 
and apologetic a tone about any work of his own, or 
should stoop his own judgment on it to that of any 
outside public, is a thing flatly impossible. When the 
‘Nova Solyma’ was published Milton was one of the 
foremost publicists and men of letters in England; he 
was the author of the Smectymnuus treatises, of the 
Divorce treatises, of the ‘Areopagitica’; in the interval 
between the first and the second issue of the romance he 
had published the ‘Tenure of Kings and Magistrates’ 
and written the ‘Eikonoklastes.’ Three years earlier he 
had published ‘those ever-green and not to be blasted 
laurels’—his own early poems in Latin and English. 
‘The author's more peculiar excellency in these studies,’ 
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says Moseley, the publisher, in his preface, ‘was too well 
known to conceal his papers. Yet we are asked to 
believe that he had by him all the while a mass of Latin 
verse equal to that of his published volume, which he was 
afraid to publish at all, and refused to publish except 
anonymously ! 

In the body of the romance itself (Book 111, chap. iv) 
there is a further passage in which the author gives an 
estimate of, and an apology for, his own book. It occurs 
in the description of the prizes given in the colleges of 
the republic, one of which is for mixed composition in 
prose and verse, a style discredited by having been so 
much abused in the interests of vice. 


‘One author we have heard of’ (says the tutor, Alpheus) 
‘who is trying to use this style of writing to make the world 
better rather than worse. He has concealed his name, and 
given this distich motto instead’ (i.e. the couplet prefixed to 
the ‘ Nova Solyma’). ‘ He deserves pardon for any slight error 
or slip. For he does not claim that he is absolutely correct, 
and that his magisterial decision should be accepted by all as 
of divine right; he simply presents an abundant succession of 
incidents and observations which any reader, according to his 
power of comprehension, may dwell upon, or skip, or censure. 
He has not the impudent audacity of those rash reformers 
who are for tearing up the old foundations . . . and for carrying 
out specious schemes which are as costly as they are danger- 
ous, in order to overturn what has stood the test of many 
generations.’ 


‘Sic notus Ulixes?’ Is the author of these timorous 
commonplaces in 1648 the author of the following 
passages in 1642 ?— 


‘If my name and outward demeanour be not evident 
enough to defend me’ (so runs the great crest-curling period) 
‘I must make trial if the discovery of my inmost thoughts 
can; wherein, although I fail to gain belief with others of 
being such as my perpetual thoughts shall here disclose me, 
I may yet not fail of success in persuading some to be such 
really themselves, as they cannot believe me to be more than 
what I feign. 

‘I had my time, readers, as others have who have good 
learning bestowed upon them, to be sent to those places where 
the opinion was it might be soonest attained; and, as the 
manuer is, was not unstudied in those authors which are most 
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commended ; whereof some were grave orators and historians, 
whose matter methought I loved indeed, but as my age then 
was, so I understood them; others were the smooth elegiac 
poets. ... Whence having observed them to account it the 
chief glory of their wit, in that they were ablest to judge, to 
praise, and by that could esteem themselves worthiest to love 
those high perfections ...I thought with myself by every in- 
stinct and presage of nature, which is not wont to be false, 
that what emboldened them to this task might, with such 
diligence as they used, embolden me. ... Nor blame it, 
readers, in these years to propose to themselves such a re- 
ward as the noblest dispositions above other things in this 
life have sometimes preferred: whereof not to be sensible 
when good and fair in one person meet, argues both a gross 
and shallow judgment.’ 


The known facts of Milton’s early life are sufficient to 
assure us that even as a Cambridge undergraduate the 
mass of his reading in ancient authors was immense, and 
that at Horton he extended it largely over the field of the 
later medizeval and what we should now call the earlier 
modern romance, as well as among the immense fields of 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean drama. They are sufficient 
to assure us likewise that he had already in these years 
formed his theological system, and that the controversies 
with which so large a part of ‘Nova Solyma’ is occupied 
—controversies so many of which are handled in the two 
‘ Paradises’ and the ‘Samson ’—were already an open and 
a familiar book to him. We have sufficient ground for 
being assured that the lack of humour—a characteristic 
likewise of the author of the anonymous romance, as, 
alas, it is of at least three fourths of the writing of that 
period—was born with him, and was no defect that came 
with his fuller intellectual maturity. But from the 
earliest date at which we have any certain knowledge of 
Milton’s mind (and that date is as early as his eighteenth 
year), the great characteristics of his later work are 
amply manifest: an almost unsurpassed sense of form ; 
& quite unequalled confidence in his own judgment; a 
thorough belief in the value of whatever he had deigned 
to write, and as thorough a contempt for public opinion 
or vulgar praise. The haughty self-confidence of Milton, 
the ripe scholar and trained politician, was no less 
essential an element in the character of Milton, the young 
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student, the ‘ Lady of Christ's, or the recluse of Horton, 
Long before the ‘Nova Solyma’ was given to the world 
Milton had definitely come to the conclusion that English 
and not Latin was the proper language for a work that 
should live in the minds of men. It was still longer since 
he had renounced, if ever he had affected them, the 
trivialities which make up the substance of the narrative 
portions of ‘Nova Solyma.’ It is not to be supposed that 
Milton, any more than other people, was born with an 
impeccable taste in literature, as regards either style or 
matter. The concentrated scorn with which he sweeps 
away ‘the Arcadias and Montemayors’ in a well-known 
passage of the ‘ Areopagitica, may even indicate a reac- 
tion from some earlier fascination with both. And it 
was as one who had himself read largely in the classical 
literature of the decadence that he censures those who 
(like the author of the ‘Nova Solyma’) ‘prefer the gay 
rankness of Apuleius, Arnobius, or any modern fustianist, 
before the native Latinisms of Cicero.’ But the central 
fact with which we have to deal is, not that the ‘ Nova 
Solyma,’ or large portions of it, may possibly have been 
written as early as 1630, but that it was published by its 
author with full deliberation in 1648 ; and that, according 
to what were then Milton’s ascertained and certain prin- 
ciples of literary judgment, it deserves, in its main struc- 
ture, rather the scorn which he pours on Hall’s ‘Mundus 
Alter et Idem’ than the praise which he bestows on the 
‘grave and noble inventions’ of the ‘Utopia’ and the 
‘New Atlantis.’ 

Yet we cannot regret that Mr Begley formed his 
theory, or that he sustains its inherent weakness with a 
wealth of subsidiary argument drawn from wide reading 
and research in little known fields of literature. Hardly 
any slighter stimulus would have induced him to traverse 
so much ground and ransack so many byways. As illus- 
trating the thought and life of the period, in the circles 
among which Milton lived, and with which he was most 
closely associated, the romance is of the highest value; 
and Mr Begley deserves the thanks of all students of 
literature for his discovery and elucidation of so inter- 
esting a document. 





J. W. MAcKAIL 
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Art. VIII—HELLENISM IN THE EAST. 


1. The House of Seleucus. By E. R. Bevan. Two vols. 
London: Arnold, 1902. 

2. Notes on Hellenism in Bactria and India. By W. W. 
Tarn. ‘Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxi. London: 
Maemillan, 1902. 

3. The Tebtunis Papyri. Part 1. Edited by B. P. Grenfell, 
A. S. Hunt, and J. G. Smyly. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1902. 


THE history of ancient Hellenism, in its relation to what 
it considered barbarism, is of more than academic interest 
in modern days. As the author of the remarkable work 
which we cite first at the head of this article says once 
again, Hellenism was, in all essentials, the product of that 
type of mind which is now commonly understood as the 
‘western, in implied opposition to an ‘eastern’ type; 
and our own actual civilisation is in a great degree the 
expression of its principles, expanded to suit a wider field 
of action. The typically European attitude towards the 
community and towards science is precisely the Hellenic. 
The ancient Greek’s experience of the eastern attitude, 
therefore, is full of instruction for us, who have followed 
him into the eastern world. Even the difference of our 
respective religious creeds does not vitiate the compari- 
son; for it cannot be said of either the Greek or the 
Briton that he has appeared in the East with a message 
of civilisation primarily religious. The Greek offered a 
social system which had already lost all the religious 
colour it once possessed; and we offer likewise a social 
system which, whatever its theoretic basis, is practically 
influenced by the motive of duty to humanity, without 
question of religious sanction. In fact, in our relation to 
Eastern peoples, we are studious to suppress our Hebraism 
and to obtrude our Hellenism. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the history of Hellenism 
in the East should have been studied with increasing 
minuteness ever since the essential identity of European 
civilisation with the Greek has been recognised. But the 
tendency until lately has been, in certain respects, to take 
too much for granted at the outset. In the first half of 
the nineteenth century, under the spell of the classic re- 
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vival of the eighteenth, and that Neohellenic enthusiasm 
which expressed itself in the liberation of Greece, Hellen- 
ism was regarded as an imperishable and irresistible 
influence, whose victory over any barbaric civilisation 
with which it might come in contact at any epoch was 
a foregone conclusion. In this spirit Droysen wrote his 
‘Hellenismus, giving to his great book a title which not 
only begged a question then, but has been often respon- 
sible for the same question being begged since. In this 
spirit Shelley declared;‘ we are all Greeks now’; and Sir 
Henry Maine made his famous lapse into lyrical rhetoric, 
when he declared that nothing moves in civilisation that is 
not Greek in origin. Grote heralded a reaction. The en- 
thusiast for Athenian Hellenism, examining the evidence 
for himself, was not slow to see that ‘ Hellenisticism,’ as 
it had come to be called, was very far from being the 
same thing as Hellenism ; and that what he considered 
the essential principles of civilisation in the fifth century 
B.c., had left little enough proof of their operation in the 
greater Greece of the third. But he could not bring 
himself to study this ‘Decline and Fall’ as a historian; 
and crying ‘Ichabod!’ he closed his record with the death 
of Demosthenes. 

Nor has the reaction, though continued since, ever yet 
found its full expression. One may measure its course 
by comparing the critical spirit of such an article as 
Mr Tarn’s, in the last issue of the ‘Journal of Hellenic 
Studies,’ with the assumption, which pervades, for example, 
Schiirer’s ‘History of the Jews, that all Western Asia was 
at one time hellenised; and that the Semitic spirit had 
wholly died, but for the accidental provocation offered to 
it by Antiochus Epiphanes. But no historian has dealt 
with the whole Hellenistic world at any period without 
some measure of this assumption. Even Niese and Holm 
take the prevalence of Hellenism, wherever Alexander's 
arms had been carried, so much for granted that their 
conclusions cannot be said to be based on the actual 
evidence. It seems probable, from indications given in 
the first volume of his ‘Geschichte des hellenistichen 
Zeitalters, that Dr Julius Kaerst proposes, presently to 
examine all the material de novo and without prejudice. 
Meanwhile, the most impartial historical treatment of 
the period that we can consult is certainly Mr Bevan’s. 
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His book tells the story of the dynasty of Seleucus 
from the times of its founder, a younger captain of 
Alexander’s, to the partition of Syria among Armenian, 
Jewish, Iturszean, and Nabathzan princes, its lapse into 
utter anarchy, and its rescue by Pompey in 64 B.c. The 
difficulty of piecing the record together has deterred 
all historians hitherto. The coins form the only con- 
tinuous chain of evidence; inscriptions help very little, 
and papyri still less. But, such as it is, this archeological 
material has increased somewhat of late years; and that 
fact probably determined Mr Bevan, whose knowledge of 
it is remarkably thorough, to make his attempt. The 
literary authority for the period is the least satisfactory 
imaginable. The native Aramaic records, if any there 
were, have all perished. The writings of hardly a single 
local Greek author have survived. We are dependent on 
the historians of Greek affairs, whose attention was con- 
centrated naturally on Greece itself; and the historians 
of Rome, who had a much larger world than the Seleucid 
to consider. Of these last we possess the work of the 
best, Polybius, only in a fragmentary form. The upshot 
is that, whenever evidence is abundant—that is, for the 
most part, when Seleucid affairs affected Rome—the his- 
torical episodes have already been treated often and 
fully ; wherever past historians have failed, there is little 
better chance of success now; for fresh evidence is slow 
to come to light. There has been practically no excava- 
tion in any territory that was under the Seleucids for 
long, except Palestine. Very little topographical explora- 
tion of any kind has been done; and, even when we 
know the names of places where events of Seleucid 
history occurred, it is often impossible to fix the precise 
locality within a hundred miles. 

If Mr Bevan, however, is to be sympathised with in 
his task, he is also much to be congratulated. He 
has done wonders with the material, and that without 
attempting to disguise its character. There is very little 
that is new in his book, but there is a great deal which 
has not been put together before, and more that has not 
been so well told. The collation of the numismatic 
evidence with the literary, and the lucid handling of such 
complicated episodes as the Jewish revolts, give excellent 
proof of Mr Bevan’s merits as a historian. To keep the 
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reader's attention in the many intervals where the 
evidence is disconnected and no description of events is 
possible, the author has adopted a rapid style with free 
use of the historic present. Objectionable as that use 
may often be, it seems in place here, for it serves in 
itself to show how momentary are the gleams which fall 
on the dark picture. It was perhaps inevitable that, now 
and again, an episode on which we happen to have more 
information than usual should be rather disproportion- 
ately treated—for example, the escape of Demetrius 
Soter from Rome, or the treacherous capture of Achzus; 
and also inevitable, perhaps, that more should be made 
of the less ignoble figures than a universal historian 
might sanction. Neither the third nor the fourth 
Antiochus can justly be ranked very high, even in com- 
parison with the better Ptolemies, still less in comparison 
with the great contemporary Italians. But on the whole, 
Mr Bevan’s frankness and sense of proportion keep him 
astonishingly fair. 

To have all that is known about the house of Seleucus 
collected and ordered, apart from the contemporary 
dynasties and states, is a most welcome boon, not to be 
enjoyed till now; and not less welcome because the day 
cannot be far off when inland Asia Minor and inland 
Syria will be searched below ground, as well as above, for 
the Aramaic and Greek archeological documents, from 
which alone we may hope for new light on their pre- 
Christian history. When that day comes the narrative 
part of Mr Bevan’s book will be a standard authority for 
knowledge in the period before excavation. The other 
part of it, the chapters in which he sums up the social 
and political condition of the countries composing the 
Seleucid realm at certain epochs, while now the more 
interesting to the reader, are too much in the nature of 
essays to have a like permanent value. Large deductions 
from such evidence as is available at present cannot be 
expected to survive the discovery of much new material 
for history. Excellent as these chapters are, presenting 
passages both of argument and description (for example, 
the pen-picture of Babylon) of the highest interest, it may 
be thought that the author would have done better to in- 
corporate in his narrative the facts they contain, and to 
have left his general deductions to be inferred. The 
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reader would then have been less tempted to suspect— 
though the suspicion, we allow, would be groundless 
—that his attention was being focussed on certain 
groups of facts which fitted in with the author's pre- 
conception, to the exclusion of others less compatible. 
For Mr Bevan has his preconceived theory, even as 
Droysen had, and sets it forth in his preliminary essay. 
He has obviously assumed Hellenism as the prevailing 
note of Seleucid rule, and set out to prove that assump- 
tion. At the same time, let it be said emphatically that 
he does not wilfully suppress any counter-evidence; and, 
indeed, that if there is a rebutting case to be made out 
against him, it must be established from material which 
he himself has supplied. 

Simultaneously with Mr Bevan’s book has appeared 
another, setting forth just that kind of new documentary 
evidence which, could it be recovered for Syria as for 
Egypt, would beyond doubt modify greatly our views on 
Seleucid history. This is the publication of the Ptolemaic 
papyri, recovered by Messrs Grenfell and Hunt from 
the wrappings of crocodile mummies at Tebtunis in the 
Fayim two years ago. It is edited by the discoverers 
and Mr Smyly of Dublin with the same scholarly exacti- 
tude that has come to be expected of these Oxford volumes 
of papyri; and the amount of work in this particular instal- 
ment is amazing. The literary fragments now published 
are not very important, and the chief interest centres on 
decrees and deeds mostly of the time of Ptolemy Physcon 
Euergetes II. These supply a most useful reminder to the 
student of contemporary Syrian history; for, once more, 
they serve to show the worthlessness of the view taken 
concerning this particular Ptolemy before much archeo- 
logical material was available. As Dr Mahaffy was first 
to point out, a king who held so wide a rule over the 
Aigean as the Petrie papyri showed Physcon to have 
held, was not the failure in foreign affairs usually 
supposed ; and we may now add that a king by whom such 
wise and minute provisions were decreed, and under 
whom society was as well ordered, as at Tebtunis, managed 
his internal affairs far better than we had been led by 
the literary authorities to believe. And we take notice of 
this volume here, not on that account only, but because, 
incidentally, it throws, as we shall see, not a little light 
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on the nature and limits of Hellenism in a realm con- 
tiguous to the Seleucid, and at a time contemporary with 
the most prominent Helleniser among the Syrian kings, 
Antiochus IV, the ‘God Manifest.’ 


The actual evidences of Hellenism in inland Asia before 
the Roman period are exceedingly fragmentary and scanty, 
and so difficult to test that they are open to widely dif- 
fering interpretations. If a historian starts with any 
prejudice for or against the Hellenism of the Alexandrian 
period, he has little difficulty either in finding the bulk 
of facts tell in his favour or in explaining them away. 
The use of Greek legends and Greek types on the coins 
of Parthian, Bactrian, and Indian dynasts is taken, on the 
one hand, to imply that Greek speech and Greek civilisa- 
tion were paramount in their realms; on the other, to 
prove no more than that, since international trade was 
largely in Greek hands, and Greeks were to be found 
leading the business in bazaars (as in all western Moslem 
countries at this day), a currency was needed, as familiar 
to Europe as the Maria Theresa dollars which circulate 
now in Arabia and Abyssinia. The claim of the same 
dynasts to be ‘Philhellene’ may show that the Greek 
was dominant in all West Asia, or that there were strong 
Greek colonies here and there which had to be con- 
ciliated; or it may merely have been a survival implying 
at most a friendship with western states that were Greek 
only in name. For the term ‘Hellene’ had probably 
come to be used of all non-native elements in West 
Asia, as it was used in Ptolemaic Egypt of Syrians, 
Persians, Mysians, as well as of proper Greeks. The 
performance of the ‘ Bacche’ before the Parthian court 
in 53 B.c. may signify much; or it may signify no 
more than did that of ‘Aida’ before the Egyptian court 
in 1871 a.D. The use of the Greek language by such 
individuals as were of sufficient mark to find a place in 
history; the hellenising sympathies of kings and ministers; 
the production (very scanty, it must be allowed) of Greek 
literary work by Syrians, Babylonians, and the like—these 
may be used to prove everything or nothing, according as 
they are believed to evince a widespread habit and tend- 
ency,or to be isolated instances of the conscious efforts of 
an élite class, Even the constitution of zodeus €AAnvides with 
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the usual Greek civic institutions, with the gymnasium and 
the ephebia, need not be reckoned a very important fact, 
if we believe that their citizens were, in the vast majority, 
neither Greek nor of Greek sympathies, but Syrians, 
Persians, Afghans, bidden to be Hellenic by hellenising 
monarchs, but tending to revert at the earliest oppor- 
tunity to their first state; they certainly in many cases 
lost no time in resuming the non-Hellenic names of their 
cities. When Tacitus thinks it necessary to say of the 
greatest Greek foundation in inner Asia that it had not 
become barbaric by the first century A.D., but still remem- 
bered its founder, some will see proof of the vitality of 
Hellenism in the East; others may reasonably argue 
that Seleucia-on-Tigris was recognised even then as an 
exception which proved a rule. 

If the available evidence a posteriori leaves this inter- 
esting question of Hellenism in Asia undetermined, one 
is obliged to take account of general a priori considerations 
as well: what was possible or probable under the par- 
ticular circumstances in which Greek culture was intro- 
duced to the East in the Hellenistic age; who were the 
introducers, and how far they were themselves imbued 
with the essential spirit of Hellenism; whether the 
polities which they established in Asia, or under which 
they came to live, were consistent with that spirit. 
When these considerations have been impartially set 
out, then let the detailed evidence for Hellenic thought, 
manners, and usage in Hellenistic Asia be stated for what 
it is worth and no more; and finally, let account be taken 
of the ages immediately succeeding the Hellenistic, and 
the question be proposed, how far Asiatic societies of the 
Roman and Byzantine periods showed traces of Hellenic 
modification. So far as we know, an enquiry on these 
lines is still to make. 

There is, of course, a preliminary question which the 
writer on this theme must not shirk, or he and his 
readers will often find themselves at cross purposes. 
What does he mean by Hellenism? Is he arguing merely 
about intellectual manifestations, such as the use of 
Greek speech, of Greek political forms, of Greek litera- 
ture, of Greek philosophical formulas? Or is he arguing 
about its moral manifestations, about a certain attitude 
towards fellow-men? Or does he mean to argue about 
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both? Mr Bevan does mean to argue about both. For 
him ancient Hellenism had an intellectual as well as a 
moral side. It implied a certain type of character as 
well as a certain type of ideas. The Hellene was the 
apostle of orderly freedom, not only in all enquiry con- 
cerning the world he lived in, but in all social life. Thus 
the message of the Hellene was the intellectual and 
moral freedom of the individual under the conditions of 
a state. Whether the Greek was really the first to con- 
ceive the state need not be discussed. If he was antici- 
pated by the Semite of Sidon, Tyre, and Carthage, it was 
only in respect of political freedom. In its entirety, his 
message was certainly a new thing in the East in the 
fourth century B.c. We have only to ask how far it was 
accepted then and there, or rather, how far it was capable 
of acceptation under the local conditions. 

It will be noted that there was no religious element 
in this message of Hellenism, as religion is understood 
commonly, and above all in the East. If it could be said 
of the Hellene at an earlier time that, side by side with 
his secular message, he had another concerning reli- 
gion, it could be said now no longer. If his anthropo- 
morphic conception of deity had once raised man out of 
bestial conceptions of the divine, it had ended, ere this, 
in lowering God. Now for all practical purposes he 
identified the human and the divine. His God was the 
aggregate of human perfections, the sum of human 
efforts, a personification, in fact, of the state. In offering 
the state to Asia, the Greek offered all the God he had. 
But Asia looked and found it was no God; and, it seems, 
taught the Greek to look also, find the same, and at last 
seek gods that had never known the city-state at all. 


The warmest admirers of the Macedonians will hardly 
maintain that they took the social idea of Hellenism pure 
and undefiled into Asia in 334. The Macedonian, who 
of them all was purest Hellene by blood, and had been 
educated under purest Hellenic influence—Alexander him- 
self—had the absolutist ideas of a Persian. He started 
with manifest distrust of the Hellenic element in his 
empire; he worked from the first to render himself 
independent of Hellenic co-operation ; he never promoted 
any Greek to the higher places about his person, except 
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perhaps Eumenes, the creature of his father; he curbed 
Greek autonomy at all points, treated the nominally free 
cities as really subject to his absolute will, and openly pro- 
claimed his preference for Iranian society, its customs and 
its manners. His attitude was adopted by his immediate 
successors. Little as they liked Persians, they liked and 
trusted Greeks less. The whole story of Eumenes’ latter 
years is an illustration. One cannot help feeling that a 
Macedonian, even of the uppermost class, was not much 
nearer to a Greek than a North Albanian is to-day. He 
had not the spirit of the city-state in him at all, but that 
of the clan or tribe. He was a polygamist with a 
strangely primitive tendency towards inbreeding. If he 
could admire and sometimes emulate Greek intellectuality, 
much as a Briton may admire and emulate Gallic intel- 
lectuality, he did not therefore become a Greek any more 
than the Briton becomes a Frenchman; nor did he: sup- 
press, under the influence of wine or rage, the non-Greek 
element in himself. Surely Antiochus IV at his best was 
Harun al-Raschid; at his worst, a drunken Albanian brave. 

By such apostles the gospel of Hellenism must have 
been preached with singular impurity; and thus, in fact, 
so far as we can see, it was preached—in a form, indeed, so 
impure that its moral influence amounted practically to 
nothing, while its intellectual influence only affected a 
small class, and that slowly. Alexander and his Mace- 
donian successors for several generations founded cities 
all over the empire as rallying points for scattered popu- 
lations and tenable garrison posts. These, it is probable, 
were in form Greek, though the contention that their 
magistrates were periodically elected is not proved ; while 
it is certain that those of some cities, for instance Seleucia- 
on-Tigris, bore non-Greek designations. We may concede 
to Mr Bevan that ‘whatever the real parentage of the 
citizen body, it was in theory and guise Macedonian or 
Greek.’ In theory and guise, yes; but, with that ‘parent- 
age, was it Greek in anything but external forms? Could 
it be said to have the progressive spirit of a ‘living 
organism’ within it, as Mr Bevan supposes? The 
parentage is not too well known. Of the Bactrian and 
Afghan colonies, which received the largest number of 
western settlers, we dco hear that the city population 
was usually collected in part from the locality. In the 
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case of a certain Bactrian colony the proportion of native 
settlers was one third. And what of the western settlers ? 
They were in part Macedonian veterans, of whom many 
must have belonged to the rude northern hill-tribes, of 
Peonia, Elymiotis, Orestis, if not of Thrace and Illyria, 
In part, too, they were Greeks of the south. But how 
much Hellenism resided either in the Thessalian cavalry- 
man, the Atolian archer, or the soldier of fortune, from 
whatever city drawn? The Hellenes whom Alexander 
left beyond the Persian desert were his worn-out men 
and his mauvais garnements. They accepted their exile 
only under compulsion, mutinied at the first opportunity, 
broke out westwards, and were easily smashed and driven 
in again by a comparatively small Macedonian and 
Persian force. Strange pioneers of a potent Hellenism! 

In the event, as Mr Tarn points out, those Bactrian 
and Indian cities, of which we know something more 
than the mere names in this period, seem to have 
been almost purely Iranian or Indian in character, 
even under dynasts of Greek extraction, and even while 
they bore Greek names. Baktra-Alexandria worshipped 
Anait, and had a distinctly Zoroastrian mode of dispos- 
ing of its dead. Sagala-Euthymedeia (or Euthydemeia) 
struck coins with Buddhist emblems, and, in Menander, 
had aking about whom all we are told, beyond the fact 
of his existence and his conquest of north-west India, is 
of Buddhist flavour. Plutarch’s story of the division of 
his body after death between eight cities, and the burial 
of each part under a stupa, is wholly Buddhistical, as 
Professor Rhys Davids said long ago; and if he be the 
King Melinda of the famous dialogue, and if we attach 
to that any historical importance, we must hold that 
Menander was himself a Buddhist who attained to 
Arahatship, and that his five hundred ‘Yonakas’ were 
Buddhist too. Distinguished on his coins as Alxacos, ‘The 
Just,’ in common with some half-dozen other Grzeco- 
Indian dynasts, he claimed, in all probability, the peculiar 
Buddhist righteousness. 

Taxila, in spite of its Vihara with Ionic volutes, was 
both Buddhist and Iranian, as its coins and its records 
show. There, just as at a later time in Gandhara, Greek 
art was put entirely at the service of Orientalism. As 
for Mr Tarn’s fourth example, Eul-che, the royal city of 
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Ta-yuen, according to the Chinese envoy Chang-Kien, 
and situate probably in Sogdiana, it does indeed show 
more trace of Greek character than he thinks. For 
instance, the remark of the Chinaman, that the population 
of Eul-che paid great deference to their women, makes one 
think, not of polygamous Asiatics, but of Macedonians, in 
whose life and history women played a singularly pro- 
minent part. 

It is not suggested for a moment that there was not a 
large Greek element, settled more or less forcibly by 
Alexander and his successors, in the Bactrian and Hither- 
Indian lands; nor is it denied that this was awhile 
dominant, preserving its speech at least as long as the 
Branchidz exiles in Sogdiarfa had preserved theirs, and 
containing or attracting to itself Greek artists, to whom 
we owe the singular beauty of the Hellenistic Bactrian 
coinage, and probably the Greek influence in certain later 
schools of Buddhist art. But with all its Hellenic blood, 
speech, and art, this element does not seem to have 
hellenised its surroundings, or even maintained its own 
Hellenism against the first attack of Asoka. With Mr 
Tarn, we believe it ‘bled to death, or rather, with the 
adaptiveness of the Hellene in ancient and modern times, 
became wholly orientalised by sturdier stocks which had 
a religious as well as a social system. Nor does Mr 
Bevan’s candour allow him to deny this fact that Hel- 
lenism quickly shrank in uncongenial surroundings. If 
he does not say it ‘bled to death,’ he seems to think it 
was dried up by blasts of barbarism. This is not to say 
very much for its vitality. The Greek state then, as a 
‘living organism, was not comparable to the Roman 
political system. For this system absorbed worse bar- 
barians than the Indians or the Yue-chi, and lived again 
in them. 

What Hellenism imparted to India in permanence 
was a very faint intellectual influence, and even that not 
too certain. We are told that India owed her astronomy 
to the Greeks. The debt seems hardly more significant 
than our own to the Arabs in the field of mathematics. 
We are told again that the early Indian drama was a 
child of the Hellenic. But this statement is so much 
disputed and so impossible to prove that it cannot be 
used in serious argument. Professor Macdonell ridicules 
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it in his ‘History of Sanskrit Literature,’ saying that the 
most Greek of the Indian comedies is really much more 
like Shakespeare than the New Attic school. As for 
medicine, geometry, and philosophy, Greece owed more 
to India than India to Greece. When Niese would prove 
Greek influence on India by declaring that Chandragupta 
owed to Alexander or Seleucus the idea of overruling the 
petty states, one feels his case is weak indeed. Had India 
never known the Persian overlordship? No; Lamartine 
was not so far wrong when he assumed the failure of 
Hellenism east of the Indus, and explained it by the 
religious inferiority of the ‘ réves de l’Olympe.’ 

We should like to see West Asian Hellenism discussed 
with the same scientific impartiality that Mr Tarn displays 
in dealing with Hellenism farther East. Many assump- 
tions in regard to the Seleucid and Ptolemaic realms 
might well go the way of those of Count Goblet d’Alviella, 
Dr Weber, and Mr Vincent Smith in regard to India. 
One would not necessarily be convinced of the reality of 
Syrian or Egyptian Hellenism by an even more general 
use of Greek speech, Greek script, Greek political forms, 
and the Hellenic name, than is in fact demonstrable. If 
all strangers, whether Greek or not, came to be called 
‘Hellenes’ in those lands, the fact proves, at the most, 
that the Greeks were the best known strangers, and, at 
the least, not more than the modern use of ‘ Frank’ in 
the same quarters. What it does prove in any case is 
that the Greeks were strangers. As to Egypt in par- 
ticular, where the previous establishment of Hellenic 
settlements and the existence of a great waterway might 
have induced much modification of the native life in the 
Hellenistic age, what do we, in fact, gather from such 
documents as the important decree of Euergetes IT, newly 
published by Messrs Grenfell, Hunt, and Smyly? This 
much ; that there was still in 160 B.c. the very sharpest 
distinction between Greeks and natives; separate law- 
courts and judges for the two nationalities persisted; 
separate corps in the army and navy; separate interests, 
religious and political, to be conciliated by the king. 
The legal deeds were written in demotic for the one 
element, in Greek for the other. Even when the Romans 
came on the scene, when the Fayim was surrounded by 
Greek villages, and middle Egypt had a chain of Greek 
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cities, neither Egyptian cult nor Egyptian life in their 
neighbourhood was materially affected. The Fayim 
still worshipped the crocodile god, Sobk, under various 
titles, which the papyrus scribes rendered into Greek; and 
a temple on a Hellenic plan has yet to be found. 

On the other hand, the evidences of Orientalism in 
Hither-Asia, after long experience of Hellenistic rule, are 
very numerous, although our information comes almost 
exclusively from western sources. The centre of Asia 
Minor, for example, it is well known, was in no way 
generally hellenised till Rome extended her dominion 
over it; and even then it retained and never lost a strong 
Iranian character, which was presently reflected in the 
local Christian heresies. In the time of Mithridates 
Eupator, Cappadocia was still pre-eminently Persian in 
religious and political spirit, in spite of the efforts of 
the Rome-bred king, Ariarathes V, and the Ionian-bred 
Orophernes. Pontus, except on the fringe of the Euxine, 
was in like case. Paphlagonia and Phrygia were scarcely 
more really modified. St Paul found the folk of Lycaonia 
talking native dialects. Even Mitteis does not presume 
Hellenism in the centre of the peninsula till the time of 
the Emperor Severus. And to the end the sturdy popu- 
lations of almost all the Anatolian plateau remained 
sufficiently un-Hellenic to be instantly and permanently 
converted to Islam as soon as it was offered them, 
and to become the mainstay of the Turco-Arabian social 
system. 

As for Syria, if the north of it became in nomenclature 
New Macedonia, the population, even of_ the cities, is 
allowed by Mr Bevan to have remained ‘largely and 
perhaps mainly Aramean.’ Greek did not oust Aramaic 
as the popular tongue, as Antiochene nicknames attest ; 
it was in use for public inscriptions at Palmyra after the 
Christian era, and it survived to become a literary 
language. Even in the coast-towns of Phoenicia we hear 
that Greek was not generally understood; Syria, with 
all its philosophers and epigrammatists, made but a 
scanty contribution to Greek literature; and a Greek 
inscription of an earlier epoch than the Roman is the 
rarest of finds in any inland district of the country. 
Indeed, the extreme rarity of epigraphic monuments of 
the Hellenistic age in any inland part of western Asia 
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is a fact whose significance is not to be ignored. After 
nearly two hundred years of Greek rule, no Greek in- 
scription whatever has been found in India. One may 
almost say that only on the Egyptian waterway are 
pre-Christian Greek inscriptions—excepting those of 
royal origin, whether on coins or elsewhere—to be found 
a hundred miles from the sea. If the boule and ecclesia 
of Antioch-in-Persis erected a Greek inscription at Mag- 
nesia on the Meander, one may still doubt if they ever 
erected one at home, or if many citizens would have 
understood it if they had. 

That Syria, like central Asia Minor, retained its native 
cults need hardly be said. Antioch, under the Seleucid 
domination, had its Persian Artemis and its fire-temple; 
Seleucia-of-Pieria its pillar-god; Mount Casius and Doliche 
their Baal; Hierapolis its fish-goddess, Atargatis. So 
far from being absorbed into the Hellenic, the Syrian 
divinities now extended their domain westward, and 
pushed even to Rome and beyond, heralds of the day 
when Emesa should send Elagabalus to be emperor of 
the West and East. Neither to the Greeks of Greece 
proper nor to the Romans did the Macedonian and Greek 
subjects of these gods seem true Hellenes. Polybius and 
Posidonius tell us of the low esteem in which the former 
held them; and Livy puts into the mouths of two distin- 
guished Romans words which stigmatised them as not 
different from Orientals. 

What happened in southern Syria all men know 
from the history of the Maccabees. The Jew, after a 
brief flirtation with the externals of Greek culture, main- 
tained rather by a small class than the people at large, 
revolted against it, drove out the accursed thing, won 
over part of the populations of Samaria and Galilee to 
Judaism, and confined the Antiochene civilisation to the 
coast and to a few inland colonies chiefly beyond Jordan. 
It was not until it became associated with Christianity, 
primarily through the influence of a Jew born in a 
hellenising university town, that Hellenism can be said 
to have gained any influence again over the Hebrews of 
Judza, whatever it may have effected with the Hebrews 
of Alexandria. As Tacitus said, it failed, on the whole, 
with that ‘ teeterrima gens.’ 

It may be said that in quoting against Hellenism the 
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persistence and dominance of native cults we are arguing 
its failure from its inability to perform what it could not 
be expected to perform. Hellenism, say objectors, had, 
of course, no religious message. It appealed to the 
intellect alone. It was a purely secular force. You must 
look for its influence in a change of individual attitude 
towards the community on the one hand, and towards 
the things of the intellect on the other. Well, if so, let it 
be remarked that to consider the action of a civilising 
force in the East, and especially the nearer East, apart 
from religion is to consider it as affecting but a very 
small part of life. The social systems that have governed 
the lives of these peoples hitherto have all been based on 
religion. Creed was always, what it is now, the crite- 
rion of social division in the countries bordering on the 
eastern Mediterranean. Religion has been far the most 
potent influence on their political and social action, both 
at crises of their history and in their ordinary workaday 
life. This fact was realised by -the Roman imperial 
authorities. They knew that their domination in the 
East must be built on some single religious basis, and 
they tried to find it in the imperial cult. This failed ; and, 
making a virtue of necessity, they replaced it by Christi- 
anity. When Christianity, under Hellenic influence, 
had lost its unity, the eastern part of the empire was 
ready for a new creed and a new domination; and it 
found both in Islam. To admit that Hellenism left gods 
and cults undisturbed, is to admit that what we began 
by saying was the essence of Hellenism, its social system, 
did not affect the East. The influence of the mere forms 
of Greek social life, where these were established, influence 
of the boule, the ecclesia, the ephebia, the gymnasium, 
would go for little, and vanish as suddenly as it came, if 
it had no root in religion. And that it did not penetrate 
more than skin-deep, and was blown away by the first 
breath of native revival, is just what we hold history to 
have proved. 

One cannot expect, therefore, any change in individual 
attitude towards the community; and, in fact, none can be 
discerned in either the kings or the peoples of the East in 
the Hellenistic period. That care which Parthian kings 
showed for their subjects, characterised as émimédeva by 
Strabo in speaking of the Hyrcanian cities, has been 
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cited to prove the contrary. But is such an attitude due 
in any way to Hellenism? Is it not rather an incident 
of such personal paternal rule as is typical of. eastern 
monarchies? Mr Bevan has to admit, indeed, that there 
was no permanent change; and that the Seleucid, as well 
as the Parthian, ruled much as the Persian had done; 
nay, even that the Roman emperors were not more com- 
patible with the Hellenic social system, and that ‘the 
court of Diocletian or of Constantine differed in nothing 
from the type shown by the East.’ 

We are left to take account, then, of a purely in- 
tellectual influence of Hellenic culture, as proved by the 
modification of which Asiatic literature, art, and science 
show evidence henceforward. It may be granted at once 
that this modification was real, rapid, and extraordinarily 
far-reaching. We may even assume safely in this matter 
more than the actual evidence proves; for our knowledge of 
the intellectual state of western Asia before the Roman 
period is very fragmentary. Mr Bevan has said all that 
is to be said. ‘Traces of intellectual activity,’ he remarks, 
‘are scanty’; but we can infer the condition of things 
from such facts as the rise of Syriac literature out of 
translations from the Greek ; the preference of the Greek 
medium by Orientals like Berosus and Manetho; the 
expression of Buddhist ideas in Greek plastic form, though 
Indian literature is free from Greek influence; the use of 
Greek scientific terms in Asiatic languages. At the same 
time, one is not justified in supposing that this Hellenistic 
culture was spread very widely among the native peoples. 
Matters intellectual could only affect a small class in that 
state of development which the Asiatic peoples then dis- 
played; and they were, it seems, somewhat jealously kept 
from the vulgar in certain centres. Native Egyptians, for 
example, were not admitted by Ptolemy Philadelphus to 
the privileges of his Museum. 

It is only at a much later period that the evidence of 
the literary and scientific influence of Greece becomes 
abundant—in the period of the rise and first bloom of 
Moslem culture. The Arab geographers were the avowed 
and faithful disciples of Claudius Ptolemy; the Arab 
medical writers of Hippocrates and Galen; the Arab 
philosophers of Plato and Aristotle; the Arab geometers 
of Euclid. Between this period and the Hellenistic lies 
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all the Roman. Even if it be allowed that the Arab 
writers largely translated from Syriac manuscripts, and 
the Syriac writers translated from Greek manuscripts 
introduced into their country in the Hellenistic age 
(which is not certain), there remains a Roman factor in 
this late bloom so considerable as to render it very 
doubtful how far it can be used in proof of the expan- 
sion and absorptive capacity of Hellenism as an inde- 
pendent and self-sufficient force. 

It remains to meet a serious objection which is sure 
to be raised to this reduction of Hellenism in Asia to a 
purely intellectual influence, dissociated from religion. 
How, it will be asked, about Christianity? Did not Hel- 
lenism, even if it had not originated that, adopt it, give it 
its intellectual expression, and, transformed by it into a 
religious force, acquire thenceforward a social power in 
the East, even if it had not possessed one before? The 
weight of this objection depends on how much of its 
essential character we believe Christianity to have owed 
to Hellenic ideas, and for how much we believe the 
Hellenic interpretation of it to have counted among 
Oriental peoples. Christianity was, in the first place, an 
expression of a religious tendency which has always been 
displayed by the population of a large part of Asia, the 
tendency to solve the problem of the relation of the 
finite to the infinite by a doctrine of the Incarnation of 
God. Thereby is satisfied the strongest instinct of 
humanity, the instinct to overcome death and secure 
continuity of existence ; and therewith not only Christians 
have comforted themselves, but so, to a greater or less 
degree, have all Shiah Moslems as well as adherents of 
other religious systems, whose homes lie farther east. 
But wherever the Incarnationist idea originated, it did 
not originate in Hellenism, nor was it a likely outcome of 
any Hellenic tendency. 

Christian Incarnationism, however, differed from some 
other Incarnationist systems in not being put forward as 
either tribal or national, but in extending to all human- 
kind the common relation of man to man, which resulted 
from a common relation to God. Under it the whole 
world was to be regarded as one community, the members 
of which had certain duties towards each other, as well 
as towards a common Father. In this catholicity of its 
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social message Christianity coincided with thought to 
east of it as well as to west, with Buddhism as well as 
with Stoicism; and if its catholicity is not to be regarded 
(as it reasonably may) as a spontaneous outcome of 
Hebrew thought, one has scarcely less reason to ascribe 
it to an Indian influence than to a Greek. If no difficulty 
is felt about admitting the debt of the Pythagorean 
philosophy on the one hand, and of the Neoplatonic and 
Gnostic systems on the other, to Indian thought, why 
should this thought be ruled out of court when another 
philosophy of an intermediate period is in question? In 
the interval the Indian yogis had become personally known 
to Europeans; Indian sages, like Calanus, had travelled 
westward, and made an impression on the Greeks, 
to whose reality the Alexandrian romance literature 
bears witness; and the great missionary effort of Asoka, 
which Mr Bevan eloquently describes, had taken place, 
Will not more monumental evidence come to light, like 
that Ptolemaic gravestone with the wheel and trisula 
which Mr Flinders Petrie found in Egypt? If present in 
Alexandria when the romance of the Pseudo-Callisthenes 
was written there in the second or first century B.C., why 
may we not suppose Indian influence present in Palestine 
about the same epoch ? 

There is nothing, therefore, necessarily Hellenic about 
either the original doctrine or the social message of 
Christianity ; but these found in hellenised minds not 
unreceptive soil. The social message had been antici- 
pated there in spirit and to a small degree in application; 
the doctrine found the field unoccupied by any counter- 
doctrine possessing vital force. But in the crude miracu- 
lous form, which had satisfied the Syrian mind, the new 
doctrine was not acceptable to the Greek, till it had been 
interpreted more subtly in terms of Hellenic philosophy. 
What is unquestionably Hellenic about Christianity—this 
philosophic interpretation of its doctrinal basis which 
we find in the fourth Gospel—was an essential element 
in it as presented to Europe and especially to the 
northern nations; and no doubt this element has gone 
far to render it acceptable by us. Indeed, one may ask, 
if Christianity had not come to us hellenised, would it 
have made much way in Europe? But in Asia, how far 
was it presented in the hellenised form at all to those 
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peoples who received it? How far, if it were so pre- 
sented, did its Hellenism go toward their acceptance of 
its essential doctrine and social code? In a word, can 
Hellenism be said to have found for the Kast a religious 
message in Christianity, and to have conquered there in 
the strength of that message ? 

To our mind the triumph of Hellenism as a civilising 
force was won in the West not the East. With no social 
system of its own applicable to wide areas, and finding in 
the East none congenial or strong enough to graft itself 
upon, Hellenism exercised there an intellectual influence 
only, such an influence as a barbarian invasion or any 
period of storm and stress might interrupt or obliterate 
altogether. In the West, on the other hand, it found 
just what it had lacked in the East, a social system of 
immense vitality and strength, flourishing and expanding. 
To this it attached itself, to this it supplied refinement 
and intellectual expression, and in the might of this it re- 
turned eastward as Greeco-Romanism. The effect which 
Hellenism exerted on western and northern Europe 
through the Roman social system needs no proof. But 
even there, great as Hellenic influence was, it may be, and 
has often been, overstated. To say that we northern Euro- 
peans owe all our social organisation to Greece, and all 
our intellectual civilisation to the revival of Greek learn- 
ing in the Middle Age, is as untrue as to say that we owe 
all our religion and all our morality to Christianity. 
The germs of our civilisation, much capacity for social 
order, and not a little realisation thereof, existed among 
the Germanic and the Celtic peoples before Rome, 
Hellenism, or Christianity came nigh them. We owe our 
present dominance in the world, if greatly to what we 
have learned of Italy and Greece, not a little also to fore- 
fathers who had never heard of those lands. It is just 
neither to them nor ourselves to overstate the Latin debt. 
The spirit of Hellas is, as Mr Bevan says, the spirit of 
the western world; but the western world has that spirit 
not solely nor altogether because Hellas had it. If all 
Hellenism is Occidentalism, all Occidentalism is not neces- 
sarily Hellenism. 
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Art. IX.—THE PROVINCIAL MIND. 


It is certain that all educated and thoughtful people are 
confronted at times with modes of thought, with points 
of view, with systems of argument, or with habits of 
expression which, for one reason or another, they call 
provincial: it is equally certain that, if asked for some 
definition of the term which should include all admitted 
instances of its application and yet possess some historical 
and logical propriety, they would be severely posed for 
an answer. We, no more than they, are prepared with 
any brief and precise formula which shall meet the 
occasion; but, since it would be futile to pursue the 
subject at all without some sort of agreement as to its 
scope, we must endeavour at least to supply the reader 
with some approximate equivalent of that desiderated 
and unattainable certainty. But we must premise that 
this attempt will make for convenience of argument 
rather than for precision of thought; that our examples 
may not always correspond with fine-drawn exactness to 
our general remarks; that suggestion more than infor- 
mation will be the upshot; in fine, that, while it is hoped 
there may be something of philosophic merit in the 
following pages, scientific accuracy is not to be expected. 

Living in an age and country of compromises, we find 
here also a practical utility in the mean. The original 
sense of ‘provincial’ is no longer useful in discussing 
questions of intellect or taste, except as applied to the 
material on which intellect and taste are exercised. The 
telegraph, the newspaper, and the railway have brought 
the metropolis and the provinces so near together that 
very little can be argued as to a man’s taste and mode of 
thought from his place of abode. To live away from the 
metropolis is no longer necessarily to be remote from its 
culture, from the centre of things. In that sense the 
provincial need not be, and in the case of active and 
educated minds very seldom is, paganus. We shall find 
in this section of our meditations that there is more to 
be said for his advantages than his disadvantages. This 
section, however, is not an extensive one. When we 
come to the secondary and enlarged meanings of the 
word, we discover that it has been taken to include 
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almost every limitation and fault of taste and intelli- 
gence. Matthew Arnold, for example, finds a note of 
provinciality in Addison on account of the commonplace- 
ness of his ideas. At this point, surely, comprehensiveness 
merges into nothingness. If commonplaceness of ideas 
be in itself provincial, then is Horace, for example, pro- 
vincial ; which is absurd. Even to take Matthew Arnold’s 
own definition of provinciality, that it is ignorance of the 
best, no acquaintance with the best will preserve a certain 
order of intellect from dealing in commonplaces; and, 
since certain intellects, dealing with commonplace ideas, 
have produced certain of the world’s most cherished 
masterpieces of expression, perhaps we need not deplore 
the fact. But of Matthew Arnold there will be something 
to say in our connexion later. Again, provincial is often 
taken to mean the antithesis to catholic or universal. 
That also is not convenient. The true antithesis—at 
least in matters of art—to the universal is the personal ; 
and although the personal, that is to say, the introspec- 
tive or self-regarding writer may be encouraged in his 
tendency by a provincial state in the literal sense, he is 
sometimes, as in Byron’s case, a man eminently versed in 
general life and society and well acquainted with the 
best. 

So that we find that, while we must extend the de- 
notation of the word from its original sense, we must 
extend with caution, and it seems well to extend it along 
its natural lines; that is to say, not to lose sight of an 
implication of position, not to confuse it altogether with 
@ vague antithesis to cultivated or well-informed. The 
flexibility, the lack of definiteness in our language sup- 
plies most of us, who are loose thinkers, with synonyms 
enough and to spare; it will be no ill thing to invest this 
word, so far as we are able, with a particular and distinc- 
tive meaning. We shall look then for provinciality in 
writers or in persons otherwise articulate as an outcome 
of associations with places, sets of people, or circum- 
stances; and we shall not have to do with limitations of 
intellect or taste except in so far as they come from such 
associations. When we praise the results, we shall mean 
that the associations are properly and happily operative. 
But, since it is best to keep, so far as possible, to the 
ordinary uses of language, and since provinciality is 
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almost always used in an ill sense, we shall attend chiefly 
to the results which mar an otherwise good thing, to the 
results which come from associations irrelevantly and 
mischievously operative. We shall observe such results 
of too intense or too limited associations in very diverse 
spheres; we shall observe a provinciality of class, of 
coterie, of education, as well as the lack of it; a provin- 
ciality of patriotism and anti-patriotism, of platitude and 
paradox. The scope will be wide enough; but, since our 
space is limited, we must restrict our purview of examples 
and confine ourselves in the main to the most practical 
field, that is, to English life and letters as they are now 
or have been in the last few generations. 

In the days before the common use of printed books, 
when living remote from local centres meant living re- 
mote from possibilities of culture, from learned teachers 
and famous lecturers, the disadvantages were no doubt 
unmitigated. But those days were in the Middle Ages; 
and then, happily, local centres were not infrequent, and 
philosophers and other lecturers were peripatetic. When 
we come to the period when books were to be had with 
tolerable ease, but communications were difficult, and 
men had to abide with the friends and acquaintances 
their local business gave them, to live a provincial life 
was to the man of exceptional talent and mental energy 
at once a torture and a stimulus. A torture, because he 
found little oral and personal sympathy; a stimulus, 
because, being thrown in upon himself, and being sharply 
and constantly reminded of the folly and the prejudices 
of those in the far rear of his advancement, he was set 
the more sternly to assert good reason and enlightenment 
against them. Often such a stray unhappy genius may 
have wasted in futile repinings and bitterness the powers 
which, in sympathetic surroundings, might have worked 
to a brilliant end. But often, also, one who in happier 
circumstances had melted away in urbane discourses and 
pleasant jeux d'esprit, has been wrought upon by intel- 
lectual and emotional discomfort, the direct result of a 
provincial life, to strike hard and successfully against 
these things, and has so got fame for himself and left us 
some fine possession. Which, in the latter case, had 
been his happier lot is a question we need not go about 
to decide; we at least are gainers. A man in such a case 
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finds himself and finds his age as he sees it. Imagine 
Burns a wealthy cosmopolitan peer: what should we 
have had of him? A few careless love-songs and drinking- 
songs, it is likely; it is possible some ordered philosophical 
work from that wide and enquiring mind; but not the 
immortal pathos he has left us, and not that masterpiece 
of satirical invective, ‘Holy Willie’s Prayer.’ 

As for living in the provinces nowadays, we think a 
cultivated and thoughtful man is to be congratulated 
on the fact. Only very exceptional circumstances can 
prevent his visiting and being visited by his intellectual 
peers; and the thought of his age is easily accessible in 
print. He is no more apart from the movement or the 
crisis of his day than the man in the city, and he has 
readier to his sympathies the homely humanising interests 
and anxieties of common life outside his own house. To 
the general intellectual interests, political interests, and 
so forth, of the town man, who has no neighbours and 
meets his acquaintances in a hurry, the provincial man 
may add all sorts of kindly gossip from village and 
country-side. He may be exposed to the temptations of 
conceit which come from a narrow and too-admiring 
circle, but he need not be so exposed, and if he be a 
humane man he will not be; for it is likely his country 
neighbours will think poorly enough of his intellectual 
achievements. The London man—for ‘we are speaking 
of England—is just as much exposed to mischievous 
admirers if he has a taste for them, and if he be a man of 
exceptional prominence; while he may still have some- 
thing of the conceit of place which lingers yet as to 
some extent the provinciality of the Londoner — the 
delusion that comparative proximity to greater or more 
important men still confers an advantage. But how 
little provinciality in the original sense tells either way 
may be guessed from the vagueness of these speculations. 

A word should be added in this place of the confusion 
which is sometimes made between the provincial nature 
of a writer's subject-matter and provincial qualities of 
mind. When such subject-maiter is the result of pro- 
longed residence in the place where it is found, the writer 
may have been exposed to the advantages and disadvan- 
tages already adumbrated. So that while, in instances 
too numerous to need example, the writer—poet or 
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novelist—who writes of provincial things has shown 
exceptional concentration and devoted insight, in others 
he has shown a narrowness of view and pettiness of 
feeling. In contemporary writers we should attribute 
such faults to other associations than those of place ; but 
plenty of examples may be found in the ‘ Kailyard school,’ 
and in certain lovers of the slums. There is, however, no 
inevitable reason why the writer on provincial themes 
should be in any way provincial. What subjects more 
provincial than Miss Austen’s? What writer more free 
from the faults commonly called provincial? Or, to take 
a better instance, ‘ Cranford’ is occupied for the most part 
with the utmost pettinesses of provincial life; but there 
is an all-embracing humanity in Mrs Gaskell, which being 
properly restrained in expression is the very reverse of 
provinciality. Such writers may suffer in popularity: 
the excellent idiom of Dorsetshire may have lost the poet 
Barnes some lazy readers; but that is not to the purpose. 
We pass to the next division, which in modern England 
is the most important of all—the provinciality of class. 
It embraces more than snobbery. In England, where 
there is no caste in the proper sense of the word—caste 
renders snobbery impossible—where changes of class are 
constant, and where small distinctions of class are still 
fervently, though no longer rigidly, preserved, snobbery 
is both rampant and subtly pervasive. The highest— 
technically—and the lowest classes are comparatively 
free from it; but elsewhere it dims our social life with 
all kinds of irrational distinctions and reservations. Con- 
sequently he who looks suspiciously for it will seldom 
fail to find it. But provinciality of class is wider than 
snobbery, which it includes, because it is produced by 
any limitation, coming from class associations, of under- 
standing and knowledge, and does not imply necessarily 
any personal animus or mean admirations and dislikes. 
This provinciality of class has indeed an importance 
in our national life which transcends any question of 
taste or literary achievement. It is a price we pay in 
our government for the advantage of being governed by 
men who are above the temptations of material corrup- 
tion, and whose word can generally be trusted as a matter 
of course. As a rule the price is not heavy; but there are 
occasions, easily to be imagined, when a want of first-hand 
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knowledge of popular emotions and points of view muy 
handicap national policy. The authentic statesman, of 
whatever class, is not subject to this provinciality; but 
authentic statesmen are rare. 

This sort of provinciality shows itself occasionally in 
the political deliveries of public writers, and, where it has 
the least excuse, in criticisms of literary work. In the 
latter case it is often connected with an academic pro- 
vinciality, of which we shall speak later, but may be 
considered, for the credit of academic provinciality, as 
essentially distinct. The ideal of the ‘English gentle- 
man, derived perhaps from the ideal of the perfect 
knight professed by post-medizval chivalry, is worthy 
and wholesome. It is true that we are finding cause to 
regret that the ideal, as understood by our schoolmasters, 
should exclude knowledge and intellectual ability; and 
it is certainly a pity that it too often leads our critics, 
even some of the most eminent of them, to disparage 
unduly any literary work which, in their opinion, conflicts 
with it. If the work does truly so conflict, the fact may 
be rightly mentioned, but it should not overshadow merit 
in all other directions. For instance, some of the criticism 
lavished on Mr Rudyard Kipling’s book, ‘Stalky and Co.,’ 
illustrated the provinciality of class working narrowly 
but naturally enough. An instance of this provinciality 
in a more degraded form may be taken from a weekly 
paper—English, more’s the pity—which remarked some 
time ago that the Americans were growing tired of being 
‘governed by a gentleman.’ Such an appalling piece of 
impertinence is not of course typical, but it is worth 
mentioning as an instance of the dangers which this class 
preoccupation has for ill-regulated minds and manners. 

But it is more profitable to observe a weakness in a 
great than in a little intelligence. There is no such inter- 
esting and remarkable instance of the provinciality of 
class among English writers as Thackeray, because no 
other writer approaching his genius of observation and 
presentment has had it in anything like the same degree. 
When Thackeray, writes of contemporary life—in three 
parts of his work, that is—he writes as an Englishman 
of the upper middle class. Whatever else is there, the 
shrewd and comprehensive observation, the gay or 
melancholy or subtle humour, the perfect ear for dia- 
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logue, the perfect artistry in narrative English, always 
the upper middle class is there also. If he had occasion 
to write of the titular aristocracy, its titles seem to have 
haunted him, and he must needs approach it, either with 
an air of ironical civility or with an air of apologetic 
patronage. So obsessed was he by this distinction of 
class that, artist and observer as he was, he could never 
fully use the advantage of our aristocracy for a novelist, 
which consists in its comparative freedom from pre- 
occupation with matters irrelevant to the simple passions, 
Again, if he wrote of the classes technically beneath his 
own, he could never approach them fairly and squarely 
as composed of human beings. Servants, tradespeople, 
and the like, he seems to have thought of as themselves 
rather ridiculous, if not despicable. Their love-affairs 
and ambitions were with him themes for good-natured 
banter, and that only. The artist in him triumphed over 
all this of course. If his provinciality of class was great, 
his natural powers were greater. But undeniably the 
fault is there, and is a reason why his ‘ Esmond ’—even 
his ‘ Virginians '"—with far less of life and knowledge in 
them than there is in ‘ Pendennis’ and ‘The Newcomes’— 
are read by some of us with the more continuous pleasure, 
because he has gone back to a time when this pro- 
vinciality had no occasion to appear. 

It is difficult to mention Thackeray and not to say 
something about Dickens; and it happens that he comes 
into the argument, in so far as he shows a bias against 
the ‘upper classes.’ He is a little inclined—reversing the 
dictum of Tennyson’s farmer—to say that the rich ‘ina 
loomp is bad,’ and that irrationally, with no consistent 
economic creed to back him up; in short he reflected the 
Radicalism of his day. But happily the largest part, and 
all the best, of his work concerned the poor, or at least 
those who were not rich, so that his provinciality is, in 
the result, only sporadic. His case seems, however, to 
remind us that provinciality of class is by no means 
confined, among English writers, to one class. Mr Barrie, 
in that charming idyll of his, ‘The Little Minister,’ is free 
enough from provincial provinciality, so to speak, as he 
is in his ‘ Thrums’ book, and as some of his imitators are 
not; but in the rather absurd passages where he brings 
in members of the ‘upper’ class, he treats himself to a 
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mode of class provinciality. Soin his play, ‘The Admir- 
able Crichton,’ otherwise so refreshing because it contains 
an idea, he has a rather malignant fourth act which lacks 
the fairness of the true comic spirit. In criticism this 
aspect of class provinciality shows itself among certain 
writers who seem to hold a brief for the lower classes, 
rather artificially, because they do not themselves belong 
to them or profess any particular knowledge of them. 
But so it is; provided a book concerns itself with a 
remote village or a London slum, and abounds in dialect 
which, whether like its professed models or not, is at 
least unfamiliar to the critics, some of them will always 
acclaim the profound observation and humanity of the 
author. But in coming to this odd fashion we touch the 
bottom of the subject. 

The division which seems to us nearest to class pro- 
vinciality, and which, though far from rivalling it in 
extent, is, for questions of taste, almost as important, is 
academic provinciality. By this we mean a perversion 
or limitation of view which results from the associations 
of university culture and scholarship, associations either 
direct and professional, or immediately derived from those 
in direct and professional touch with universities. The 
word academic is therefore literally correct, but it has 
a side advantage in suggesting Matthew Arnold’s well- 
known opinion of academies. It suggests, in fact, his 
essay on ‘The Literary Influence of Academies.’ Now, 
that essay is an important locus classicus on the subject 
of our article; and the reader may have wondered ‘hat, 
having mentioned Matthew Arnold at an earlier stage, 
we did not proceed to discuss it. But since we did not 
adopt his definition of provinciality there was no necessity; 
and convenience suggested that we should leave the essay 
to this place, because we saw in it the note of academic 
provinciality. It is with no audacious wish to turn the 
tables on that great writer that we make this assertion, 
but because, as in Thackeray’s case, the fault is made the 
clearer by being set in a heap of merits. And it certainly 
is not with Matthew Arnold as with fair Amoret, that 
‘he is the thing that he despises. He was free from the 
national fault which he rebuked, but in the very fullness 
of his culture, the very fervency of his zeal, he was betrayed 
into a fault of another kind. 
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He himself would hardly have allowed the propriety 
of the term ‘academic provinciality, because with him 
provinciality meant the absence of academies. He believed 


that for this reason it afflicted the whole of our literature, 


and that even our greatest men of genius would have 
been somewhat greater for the restraining influence of 
an academy. If it could be shown that an academy 
would have corrected our prevailing demerits of formless- 
ness and eccentricity, or that an academy ensured know- 
ledge, the theory would be very largely true. Even so, 
we should have preferred, as a question of words, not 
to adopt Matthew Arnold's use of the word provinciality, 
taking ignorance to be barbarous rather than provincial. 
An unkind critic might say that much of our literature, 
that a little even of its best, is barbarous for want of 
knowledge. So much is true; whether a literary academy 
would have removed the reproach is doubtful. 

Academic provinciality is of two kinds. One kind is 
an excessive regard for mere information, mere reading, 
and in consequence a contempt for ignorance which ex- 
tends to the belittling of fine qualities sometimes joined 
to ignorance. Your academic is apt to forget that in- 
formation without understanding is at least as poor a 
thing as understanding without information. The other 
kind is an excessive devotion to system, to completeness 
of presentment, to apparent logic. The academic provincial 
is always xatéywv Oéow. It is to be said of both these 
faults that, in the balance of English taste and intelligence, 
they are faults on the right side. Beyond all question 
ignorance is the chief vice of our popular contemporary 
writings and the parent of their innumerable vulgarities. 
So little is knowledge in evidence or in demand that, even 
among our professed critics in our professed ‘ literary’ 
papers, a tendency to regard literature as bounded by the 
last catch-shilling novel is emphatic. It is this prevailing 
ignorance, unconscious and shameless, among us which, 
in matters intellectual and artistic, is ever widening the 
gulf between the few and the many—to the loss of both 
sides. Moreover, we are beginning to find out that con- 
tempt of knowledge is not an advantage even in our 
practical life. The glory of the showy and incompetent 
amateur is somewhat dimmed among us; the outer dark- 
ness of the expert is receiving rays of popular recognition. 
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In this regard, then, the spirit of the academic provincial 
may be by accident a blessing. Nor need his excessive 
regard for logic and system disturb us. There also the 
general run of us are very much to seek. We have come 
to regard the practical common-sense on which we pride 
ourselves as something so superior to logic and systems, 
even so much opposed to them, that we are in danger, it 
seems, of forgetting the relations of cause and effect in 
very important concerns. And in such matters as criticism 
of literature, of painting, and the drama, and so forth, 
we are, to use an intelligible colloquialism, ‘all over the 
place.’ 

By accident, then, the academic provincial is in general 
to be welcomed. But what there was of provinciality in 
Matthew Arnold was not to be welcomed, because he 
stood before England as the type of ideal culture and 
pointed the way of intellectual salvation ; because he was 
one of the very few great critics we have ever had who 
could gain an extensive hearing ; so that whatever tended 
to mar the perfect reasonableness, the sweetness and 
light, of his utterance, tended to spoil the effect of his 
mission. Did it fail? This is not the place to answer 
the question ; but we remember that it was ‘the depres- 
sion of pure intelligence’ among his countrymen (the 
phrase is in his essay on Heine) which was most present 
to his militant consciousness, and we see that pure in- 
telligence has even less to say in our national life to-day 
than it had in the sixties and seventies. However this 
may be, it can hardly be denied that Matthew Arnold 
betrayed a note or so of academic provinciality as we 
have diagnosed it. Take, for example, the opinion of 
Byron, whose genius, as genius, he appreciated to the 
full. He found him ‘so empty of matter,’ and traced that 
emptiness to want of knowledge and implicitly to want 
of reading. A recent editor has shown us that Byron’s 
reading would hardly have shamed a professional student; 
but surely to say of Byron, introspective and personal 
though his genius was, that the author of the ‘ Vision of 
Judgment’ or of ‘Don Juan’ was empty of matter, is to 
carry regard for mere knowledge somewhat far. Again, 
Matthew Arnold is concerned to show that intelligence 
is more likely than genius to be followed worthily by 
disciples and imitators. We do not dispute it; great 
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genius is a thing apart. But Matthew Arnold, caréywy 
Oécw, asks what was the sequel to the ‘literature of 
genius, as we may call it, stretching from Marlowe to 
Milton,’ and answers that it was ‘our provincial and 
second-rate literature of the eighteenth century.’ ‘Now, 
really,’ as he himself says of a passage in Ruskin, ‘ what 
a piece of extravagance all that is!’ Fielding, Pope, 
Gibbon, and Sterne second-rate and provincial! That 
they were inferior to Shakespeare may be allowed. The 
phrase means nothing if it does not mean that they 
were second-rate in the contemptuous sense. Matthew 
Arnold could not have meant that soberly and deliber- 
ately; but he was concerned to make his theory com- 
plete, and sacrificed exactness to a touch of academic 
provinciality. 

His instance is the most perfect, because so finely 
relieved. We might pursue the characteristic into many 
deliveries of many lesser men. We might detect it in an 
appearance—here and there—of self-conscious superiority 
or impertinent knowingness, amusing but not urbane, 
and might go on to speculate as to the effect of com- 
parative isolation and immunity of life in preserving the 
attributes of clever adolescence to old age. But we should 
not do wisely, partly because we have other themes to 
our hand, and partly because all this is the defect of « 
quality which at present is very rare and valuable. 
Academic provinciality is a far better thing than its 
opposite, the pretentious ignorance which is proof against 
rebuke. 

On the provinciality of the coterie, the militant essayist 
might say provoking things. Even the essayist who would 
fain be agreeable to his fellow-men is likely, on this 
subject, to annoy some few of them. The most prominent 
of ull coteries have been those formed by men of letters, 
or by those interested, or appearing to be interested, in 
things literary. The quarrels of authors have commonly 
been quarrels of coteries, formed of people personally 
acquainted, or at least in some personal sympathy. We 
must not go too far back, but we will permit ourselves 
to go back to Doctor Johnson. Doctor Johnson found 
room in his extensive brain for prejudices of all kinds, 
and his overwhelming personality impressed these pre- 
judices on his coterie. They were not seldom prejudices 
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of a merely personal origin, irrelevant to the literary 
judgments in which they found expression, and therefore 
the coterie which promulgated the judgments was in so 
far provincial. It was the more conspicuously provincial 
in some few of these matters, because Doctor Johnson’s 
great influence made almost invariably for the correction 
of provinciality—for masculine judgment and good sense 
and sound morality. It was the coterie more particularly 
devoted to his friend Samuel Richardson which showed 
how provincial a coterie may become, wholly absorbed in 
the master’s one theme, hymning his praises till the high 
notes ended in a shriek, hysterical with alarm and rage 
when his greater rival and crushing satirist came into 
view. It may be said that the contemporary disparage- 
ment of Fielding and of Sterne was the provinciality of 
coteries, among them Horace Walpole’s—not, of course, 
his large and cosmopolitan social set, but the section of it 
which exchanged opinions about literature. He is by no 
means to be included in an earlier division of our subject; 
writers in our times who have found a snobbery of ex- 
clusiveness in him have forgotten the altogether different 
constitution of society in his day, or have been impervious 
to the whimsical irony which lightens all that he says on 
matters of social interest. Horace Walpole had no pro- 
vinciality of class in our meaning of the phrase, but he 
was a man of fastidious taste in manners and in the 
minor ethics, and associated by choice with those who 
satisfied the taste and did not provoke the fastidiousness. 
What he heard of Johnson’s social customs, and still more 
what he heard of Fielding’s, repelled him; and, not having 
our advantage of perspective, he underrated their work. 
So did those of his friends who cared for letters. It was 
the provinciality of a coterie which was as little provincial 
as any recorded or existing. . 

The war of poets in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century was essentially a war of coteries. Byron, Shelley, 
and Thomas Moore on one side, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey on the other, in spite of all the cross-divisions 
which individual genius and real intellectual interest 
would have made, were led by personal motives to form 
hotly contesting factions. Moore, of course, was no friend 
of Shelley, but we may assume that it was Byron’s 
personal influence which prevented his being an enemy. 
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On both sides continued, systematic, deliberate deprecia- 
tion of work because of personal dislike—the provinciality 
of coterie at its deadliest. We might say that Shelley 
was merely a sufferer if we did not remember that most 
brilliant of wicked parodies, ‘ Peter Bell the Third.’ But 
Shelley was the victim of a provinciality of coterie from 
which Byron was free. Like some other great lyric 
poets, he was neither a profound nor an original philo- 
sopher ; but the Godwin coterie impelled him to excursions 
in social philosophy which may be called provincial with- 
out erring on the side of harshness. <A curious cross- 
division of conviction and achievement is that Byron 
should have stood forth as the champion of the classic 
tradition. But whatever works or opinions were to be 
criticised, ever since Southey wrote his personal libels on 
Shelley and Byron in 1816, we find this bitter personal 
hostility directing judgments and inflaming language. 
That is the provinciality of coterie. 

The same period, or one immediately antecedent, saw 
the opening roars of critical Edinburgh answered anon 
from Albemarle Street. It is the fashion to decry those 
hardy scrimmagers whose battle-pieces occupy so much 
of the old Reviews ; and of course their proper inclusion 
in a discussion about the provinciality of coteries can 
hardly be disputed. Political publications in intention 
though the Reviews were, we think it unfair to attribute 
the fierceness of writers indubitably interested in litera- 
ture for its own sake to political predisposition, and not 
rather to the more human influence of personal associa- 
tion and sympathy. But if they were guilty of ferocity 
in their language and of narrowness in their judgments, 
and were very far from fulfilling Matthew Arnold’s 
requirements of the true critic, they certainly had a 
double dose of that ‘ vivacity ’on which he once congratu- 
lated himself. When you can permit yourself to write 
of an author that he has ‘exhausted every species of 
sensual gratification, and ‘drained the cup of sin even to 
its bitterest dregs,’ you are nct a very calm or collected 
critic but you are in your way an amusing writer. Dis- 
proportionate savagery in these matters may be regretted, 
but let us not be too deeply shocked; these good folks 
doubtless said more than they meant, and these little 
excitements must have cheered many a dull moment. 
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They have passed out of our manners ; and sometimes, in 
the level dullness of our prints, one almost wishes them 
back. 

As the mind, pondering on coteries, follows the years 
after Byron’s death, it lingers inevitably in Holland 
House. It may well be said in the ‘Quarterly Review,’ 
the traditional enemy of Holland House and of the policy 
it connoted, that the sterling qualities of host and hostess, 
and the personal affection they inspired, were strong ties 
in that brilliant circle. Nevertheless, that coterie was 
far more political than personal, and stood so largely for 
the whole Whig party that mention of it in this place 
may be thought irrelevant. Hardly so; for politics, 
especially among the Whigs, were then an affair of 
coteries rather than of parties; and it is to be observed 
that that part of political provinciality which is the 
irrelevant depreciation or exaltation of non-political 
work on political grounds disappeared along with the 
coterie. We all remember Macaulay’s attack on Croker's 
edition of Boswell and on Johnson himself. Mr Meredith 
has recently attacked the present government: would 
any of its supporters on that account depreciate Mr 
Meredith’s works? Do we not all praise Mr John 
Morley’s writings, even if some of us dislike his political 
views? But the coterie of Holland House was too notable 
and valuable a centre of wit and intellect for its occasional 
provinciality to count for much against it. 

The decay of the fierce fighting spirit which animated 
criticism in Byron’s day has left even literary coteries of 
more recent years tolerably free from the provinciality 
of excessive depreciation. The Mills and Carlyles may 
have been inclined to exalt themselves and their friends, 
but not to attack their opponents over-fiercely or un- 
fairly, on any literary issue. From time to time, how- 
ever, intellectual and artistic fashions appear which their 
advocates will push with a provincial zeal. Such a pro- 
vinciality, for example, did much to prevent the apprecia- 
tion of Ibsen’s plays in this country. A coterie of his 
admirers, exulting in a rather cheaply acquired philosophy, 
found a new heaven and earth in these plays, and pro- 
claimed aloud their rather absurd discovery. So the 
British public, which, left alone, might have perceived in 
some measure Ibsen’s mastery of dramatic effects, hearing 
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this cry of ‘new ideas, was frightened away. Since it is 
our place, however, to look for good in all things, it may 
be added that, although the less discreet of these admirers 
and of their opponents divided a rather plentiful stock of 
ignorance between them, it is something in our country 
nowadays that ideas of any kind, even ‘new ideas,’ should 
attract any public attention. A like merit may be claimed 
for another coterie, or set of coteries, which it occurs to 
us to mention. Starting from the late Mr Oscar Wilde, 
a habit of paradox and attempted epigram spread over 
a large portion of the more or less educated inhabitants 
of London in the nineties. It resulted, of course, in a 
great deal of silliness and of irritation to the judicious. 
Mr Wilde himself, a man of fine intellect and of marvel- 
lously ready and light-playing wit, carried this fashion 
with distinction. With his imitators it was apt to become 
a nuisance. Ineffectual wit is destructive of agreeable 
intercourse. An affected horror of the commonplace is 
an insult to humanity: love and life and death are 
commonplace. Wit, even true wit, is inappropriate on 
certain themes: ‘nam risu inepto res ineptior nulla est.’ 
Some taste as well as intelligence is needed by your social 
wit; and these witlings sometimes lacked it. But, for all 
that, to pride oneself as a wit, to have the ambition of 
being thought one, is better in itself than the common 
contentment with stupidity. 

These little coteries were provincial in their incessant 
striving for effect and in their choice of inappropriate 
subjects for their jests, no doubt. But they had, en 
revanche, their good ingredient. Of strictly literary 
coteries we have very little sign among us. A genera- 
tion in which ideas—at least for the moment—are languid 
and barren, and which therefore can produce but very 
few creative artists of the first or even the second rank, 
but which abounds in fairly competent mediocrities, and 
is, moreover, blessed with a myriad occasions for their 
appreciation—‘ literary columns’ and what not—such a 
generation is likely to produce its little rings of criticism. 
its little business-like societies of mutual aid; but they 
are very innocuous. The more considerable men are 
apart from them; the bubbles of reputation they send 
up are often quite pretty to see, and they are generally 
free from malevolence. Provincial they are, of necessity, 
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but in a sphere where little if any harm can be done and 
much innocent satisfaction afforded. 

We thought it a mistake to confuse the provincial 
with the personal or individual, and we think it equally 
a mistake to confuse it with the national. If we can 
predicate a quality of a whole nation, it seems to us a 
misuse of terms to call that quality provincial. It has 
been said of the English that they are as a nation, or as 
a race, intellectually coarse, impatient of ideas, prone 
boorishly to resent or to gibe at the unfamiliar, as certain 
English visitors are reported to have gibed at the dress 
of the Indian princes at the Delhi Durbar. Such a 
reproach, fixed upon a man or a group of men, might be 
the result of narrow associations and would then be pro- 
vincial; but, if it be true of a whole race, the word is in- 
applicable in that connexion. <A mere question of words, 
perhaps; but we prefer to keep to the line of thought 
on which we started. It seems to us, however, not 
inconsistent—and if it be, we must be content to risk it 
—to say of a national literature, if it be too narrowly 
national, that it is so far provincial ; because a literature 
is the work of a certain limited number of writers, and 
these writers may fairly be called provincial if the result 
of their national associations be pushed to narrow or 
irrelevant extremes. 

It may be said that the culture of Europe generally is 
at this time less homogeneous, less inclined to mutual 
inspiration, than it was a century and a half ago, or even 
later. That may be so. Unfortunately, it is to be said 
with greater confidence that our own literature, at this 
present day, neither gives nor takes as once it gave and 
took. Through the greater part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury London and Paris exchanged ideas intimately and 
with freedom. The fact is a commonplace of literary 
history. Sterne and Richardson on the one shore, 
Rousseau and Diderot on the other, are the simplest 
cases of this cosmopolitan interest, and it is to be ob- 
served that in these the Englishmen were the inspirers. 
Cultivated men of fashion—to be cultivated was then a 
distinction, not an opprobrium, in English general society, 
and how distant it seems !—Chesterfield, Horace Walpole, 
George Selwyn, frequented Parisian philosophers and 
littérateurs ; Montesquieu spent two years in England ; 
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Voltaire visited Congreve. Which of our contemporary 
dramatists would be so honoured? We bowdlerise a 
few French plays, and these not the best; we translate 
some of the more popular French novels; we translate 
Tolstoy, Annunzio, a stray German or so. But what 
are we giving back? Where are we leading, influencing 
European thought? To what extent—it is asked merely 
for information—are we even listened to? So far as 
our contemporary literature is concerned, we seem to be 
moving outside the thought of Europe, outside its social 
interests, theories, problems, emotions, ideas. 

This is not to condemn ourselves off-hand—a vice which 
alternates with our self-complacency. Much of our litera- 
ture concerns social conditions, humours, or eccentricities 
which are distinctively and essentially English and in- 
communicable to the foreigner. We may say cheerfully 
that it is his loss. But it is hardly a matter for congratu- 
lation that our contemporary literature should reflect so 
little of the general human movement—in addition to 
what it may produce justly for ourselves alone—so little 
of the ideas and fancies which the thoughtful and culti- 
vated among us share more or less with those of other 
lands. It is a matter for reflection that, so far, our litera- 
ture should now be provincial, which in the eighteenth 
century, pace Matthew Arnold, it most assuredly was not. 

One reason, among others, for the fact may be found 
in a quality which is become national, but was in its 
origin essentially provincial. The first Puritans were 
zealous rather for doctrine than for ethics; but what is 
rightly called the Puritan spirit, in affairs where questions 
of morality can be discussed, dates from them, from a set 
of people alien to the general English of their time, and 
has gradually imposed itself—as strength of conviction 
and keenness of interest, met by indifference only, will 
ultimately do—on us all as a nation. We may call this 
spirit historically provincial, at least. In practical morality 
it may be good or otherwise. But in matters intellectual 
and artistic its effect is an obsession of formal and 
specialised morality, and of hair-splitting issues con- 
cerning this specialised morality. It is not, as it is 
commonly stated, that we refuse to discuss certain things; 
it is that we refuse to discuss anything else. It is 
something far more formidable than mere prudery, far 
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more insidious, far less easily thrown off. We must 
bring everything down to its level. All of the human 
heart and the human mind which does not concern these 
questions of narrowly moral right and wrong in one field 
only of morality is for us secondary, slightingly enter- 
tained, apt to be ignored altogether. The prudes and 
their irritated opponents are at one in this. They ap- 
proach the matter with different opinions, but they are 
all intent on it, all obsessed by it. ‘Art for Art’s sake,’ 
that old phrase, represented literally an impossible idea ; 
morality cannot be banished from art. But morality is 
more even than questions of sex, much more than the 
transitory customs of this or that society which regulate 
questions of sex. If our contemporary literature is to 
cease to be exposed to the charge of provinciality, this 
note of provinciality at least it must lose. 

We leave our subject incomplete, having promised 
nothing better. Even on the broad lines we proposed 
we have left many modes of provinciality untouched, it 
is very probable; and any one who should enquire a 
little more curiously than we, will find a thousand more 
notes of provinciality leap to his mind. If we have in 
any way been suggestive to him, we are content. It is 
pleasant to have done with fault-finding. Looking back 
through our pages we are almost shocked to find a de- 
merit alleged against Thackeray, who has made us a 
whole world of friends, or against Matthew Arnold, but 
for whose teaching it is likely this article would never 
have been written. We observe the phrase ‘academic pro- 
vinciality, and remember shamefully a university where 
so many dreams of youth lie graciously buried. . . . It is 
pleasant to be done with fault-finding. 


G. S. SrrREEt. 
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Art. X.-THE NEEDS OF RURAL ENGLAND. 


1. Rural England : being an account of Agricultural and 
Social Researches carried out in the years 1901 and 
1902. By H. Rider Haggard. Two vols. London: 
Longmans, 1902. 

2. A New System of Heavy Goods Transport on Common 
Roads. By B. J. Diplock. London: Longmans, 1902. 


LITERATURE and farming are seldom associated, except 
in mutual suspicion, veiled, on the one side, by artificial 
compliments. Scores of poets have philandered with 
hay-rakes; dozens of essayists have embroidered their 
prose with pictures of the delights of country life. But 
their views of a farmer’s life resemble the truth as little 
as a beribboned Strephon in Chelsea china resembles a 
real shepherd. We cannot recall an instance, except 
that of Mr Haggard, in which a distinguished writer 
has beaten his inkstand into a ploughshare. In ‘ Rural 
England,’ so far as we are aware, for the first time, 4 
man who has achieved a great success in literature has 
studied, practised, and written on English farming. 

If this fact stood alone it would make the publication 
noteworthy. But in its matter, as well as in its manner, 
the book makes strong claims to the attention of all who 
are interested in a subject of national importance, which 


daily increases in urgency and gravity. It is possible. 


that the descriptive passages, the sidelights on rural 
habits, the pictures of everyday country life, the scraps 
of antiquarian lore, the architectural enthusiasms, the 
personal flavour, which are skilfully mingled with the 
solid facts of ‘Rural England, may attract hundreds of 
readers who shy from an ordinary farming-book as they 
run from the whiff of a fertiliser. Should this be the 
case to any large extent, Mr Haggard will have earned 
the lasting gratitude of agriculturists. As governments 
nowadays understand their duties, legislation is only 
forced to the front by the pressure of public opinion. 
But the landed interest, including landlords, their mort- 
gagees, tenants, and labourers, are numerically, and as a 
voting power, of small importance, even if they were 4 
united body; they cannot force their claims imperatively 
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upon the notice of the government; they cannot educate 
public opinion if people recoil from the subject. 

If then the new alliance of literature with farming 
promotes the formation of a large body of public opinion 
on @ question of national gravity, Mr Haggard’s name 
deserves to be the toast of every farmers’ ordinary. We 
sincerely hope that his book will gain that widespread 
circulation which his industry, his charm of style, and 
the importance of his subject, deserve. The attention 
which has been denied to the gruff grumble of John Bull 
may, perhaps, be granted to the honeyed but lugubrious 
accents of Mr Haggard. Such a result is devoutly to be 
desired ; yet we must candidly own that, in our opinion, 
it will not follow. Mr Haggard’s investigation has been 
laborious; and the evidence which he has collected is 
voluminous. As a record of the practices and methods 
of English farming at the dawn of the twentieth century, 
his portly volumes take their place by the side of the 
works of Arthur Young, Cobbett, and Caird. But though 
his book may, on its literary merits, gain even more than 
their share of posthumous recognition, it will not, we 
believe, receive their reward of immediate appreciation. 
The reasons why this comparative failure is probable are 
not hard to discover. They are due partly to Mr Haggard’s 
virtues, partly to his defects, partly to the circumstances 
of the time. 

It is unfortunate that Mr Haggard should have made 
his survey at a period which was disastrous to farmers, 
and at a moment when the labour difficulty was preter- 
naturally acute. Five years ago, things had begun to 
assume a more favourable aspect for agriculture. But 
the South African war, combined with the dismal season 
of 1901, nipped hope in the bud. Men grew bitter in 
proportion as they had become sanguine. Last year, on 
the other hand, was more favourable for farmers, and 
labour was less scarce. The change is scarcely noticed in 
Mr Haggard’s book, and the omission is the more re- 
grettable since he appears to be constitutionally inclined 
to pessimism. At the back of his mind there seems to 
lie the conviction that only protection can restore pros- 
perity ; and that this remedy will not be adopted until 
the country is ruined. 

Apart from this tendency and this secret conviction, 
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Mr Haggard started on his mission without any .pre- 
judices, and without any preconceived ideas which he 
was determined to support by evidence. His picture of 
rural England is as impartial as an honest collector of 
biassed opinions can make it. But its message is too 
negative and too half-hearted to excite enthusiasm. If 
Mr Haggard had grouped his facts to support any par- 
ticular theory, he would have produced a more readable 
book. If he had weighed and sifted the indiscriminate 
mass of evidence which he has collected, his work would 
have been more thorough and more valuable. As it is, 
his gospel of dependence on the government is a con- 
fession of failure. 

We do not think that many farmers believe them- 
selves to be ‘fighting against the mills of God.’ If they do 
believe it, the sooner they shake themselves out of it the 
better. They may affect the apathy of despair, but their 
actions fortunately contradict their despondency. We 
think that Mr Haggard reproduces only too faithfully 
the language of disillusionment which undoubtedly pre- 
vails in agricultural circles, and that he attaches exagger- 
ated importance to a grumble which means less than he 
thinks. That he should have no panacea to suggest, is 
not his fault. The circumstances of the time are not in 
his favour. His great predecessors Young, Cobbett, and 
Caird, had each a gospel to deliver, and preached it 
with fervour. Each had a message to the men whom 
they addressed, and to whose personal energies they 
appealed. It is humiliating to turn to Mr Haggard’s 
palliatives. They are all worthy of careful considera- 
tion, if not of adoption. But the conquest of difficulties 
by vigorous effort or scientific aid is scarcely touched 
upon. His eight suggestions are, in one way or another, 
dependent on the action of a government which has its 
hands full of unsatisfied pledges, only moves under the 
pressure of public opinion, and, in the absence of that 
pressure, hopes to deal with the worrying of sheep. In 
certain districts this is a serious grievance that calls for 
redress. But, assuming Mr Haggard’s view of the almost 
moribund condition of English farming to be correct, can 
any conclusion be more impotent? In such circumstances, 
what can the proposed establishment of a parcel-post do 
to revive dormant energy or arouse renewed effort ? 
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We have said that, in our opinion, Mr Haggard’s book 
is not likely to achieve immediate popularity, partly 
because the evidence is at once too impartially and too 
indiscriminately collected, partly because it too faithfully 
reproduces the disillusionment of the times and the ten- 
dency to rely upon government assistance. We must 
also admit that the book seems to us to show defects 
which still further militate against its complete success. 
Mr Haggard claims that, in pursuit of his enquiries, he 
has adopted ‘a new system—that of the interview.’ He 
probably does not intend to suggest that, as a means of 
collecting information, the system is new; for the work 
of the assistant-commissioners of 1893-97 was based on 
interviews. What is novel in Mr Haggard’s system is his 
record of the interviews as such. Instead of presenting 
the purport in his own words, he preserves the informa- 
tion in the shape in which it was given. To himself 
the method is doubtless more graphic, as it recalls the 
hour, the place, the man, the surroundings. The motive, 
also, which induced him to follow this plan is laudable. 
He deliberately adopted it because of its greater trust- 
worthiness. Yet we must confess that the effect is to us 
tiresome, for it involves endless repetition, as man after 
man goes over what is practically the same ground, with 
little to distinguish him from his predecessor, either in 
ideas, experience, or expression. To this continued repeti- 
tion is partly due the difficulty which baffles readers in 
finding their way about the book or deducing clearly 
defined impressions from the recorded conversations. 
No tables of contents prefixed to the chapters act as 
guide-posts ; no summaries group the evidence or gather 
its general effects under headings; nor does the index, 
copious though it is, afford us much assistance. . 

Another difficulty, which at the outset confronts the 
enquirer, is the fact that Mr Haggard’s pilgrimage followed 
no definite order. The result is unfortunate. Common 
conditions of soil and climate, of markets and of railway 
services, render it desirable to group contiguous counties 
for the sake of comparison or distinction. Interesting 
points of difference and resemblance are often suggested 
by this process of juxtaposition. It is therefore be- 
wildering to find Essex, in the first volume, sandwiched 
between Shropshire and Middlesex, while the order of 
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the second volume (Cambridge, Huntingdon, North Hants, 
Lincoln, Leicester, Rutland, Notts, Yorkshire, Suffolk, 
Norfolk) shows how far Lincoln is divided from Norfolk. 
Nor is the pilgrimage complete. Thirteen counties are 
omitted. With the very important exception of York- 
shire, the North is entirely neglected. It may be pleaded 
that the inclusion of these counties would have swollen 
the volumes, bulky as they already are, beyond the limits 
of human endurance. But, in our opinion, the space 
might have been gained, and profitably gained, by the 
curtailment of repetitions. 

There are other points on which we might be inclined 
to comment. But where the object is so excellent, and 
the literary treatment so admirable, we are not disposed 
to criticise further. We think that Mr Haggard’s picture 
is too pessimistic, not because he has exaggerated the 
facts, but because he relies too much on a certain class 
of evidence. There is, of course, very great difficulty in 
generalising truly on such subjects as the condition or 
prospects of agriculture. They vary in every district, 
and almost every large estate can show the extremes of 
prosperity and adversity. Yet we believe that, taking 
the whole country through, farming to-day is in a sounder 
position than it was ten or five years ago. 

Evidence supplied from conversations with landlords 
or farmers requires those modifications which the custom 
of the country demands—and makes. Landlords are 
prone to declare that they do not know where to look 
for a sovereign, though they probably have a shrewd 
suspicion where they can find nineteen shillings and 
sixpence; farmers, on the other hand, aver that they are 
losing capital with both hands and such rapidity that 
we are fairly staggered by their continued self-sacrifice. 
But such statements are well understood on both sides; 
and, as a general rule, the professional pessimism of 
both classes must be liberally discounted. Another point, 
which ought to be determined in deciding the force of 
any piece of evidence, is the period with which landlords 
and tenants contrast their present position. It used to 
be the era of Protection: now it is 1872. Compared with 
either of these periods, agriculture, as a money-making 
industry, is in a poor plight. No one can deny the 
severity of the losses which, in the last thirty years, have 
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befallen the landed interest. But the more important 
issue is, whether farming is now holding its own better 
than it did ten years ago; and we believe that the answer 
is in the affirmative. 


Of the three classes most directly interested in agri- 
culture, Mr Haggard thinks that landlords are the 
greatest sufferers; and with this conclusion we agree. 
We do not, of course, speak of those fortunate individuals 
who, from other sources of income, support their land, 
but of those less fortunate, yet still enviable, persons 
whose land supports them. Such landlords, if their 
estates are unincumbered and their farms let, can hold 
their own, though, as compared with 1872, with much 
diminished incomes. No doubt, in many respects, the 
ownership of real property has lost some of its charms. 
It is galling to have to submit, as many must, to the 
caprices of tenants. Moreover, landed property is more 
difficult to keep up than it was, and it belongs less com- 
pletely to its owner. Farmers ask for more, and can 
enforce their demands; greater elasticity and variety 
are needed in agricultural practices, and each change 
necessitates some more or less costly alteration in 
accommodation; public bodies, in the interests of the 
consumer, inspect and control the sanitation of farm- 
buildings, and again the cost falls upon the landlord. 
If the labour difficulty becomes more acute, it is from the 
landlord’s pocket that the rise in wages will inevitably 
come, and a ten per cent. reduction of rents would make 
the prospect serious. Already, when estates are burdened 
with mortgages or jointures, the margin is so narrow 
as to cripple owners seriously ; and it may be questioned 
whether many properties, in these circumstances, will 
hold together after the next incidence of the death-duties. 
If farms are unlet, the landlord’s difficulties and anxieties 
are increased. Where land is in hand and cultivated by 
the owner, it is probably true that, in the majority of 
cases, there is little profit, and often a loss. But to base 
on these results any broad conclusions as to the general 
condition of farming would be unreasonable. The farms 
that are in hand are those which no one will take. 
Whatever may be the reasons why they are unlet— 
condition, rent, size, soil, configuration of the ground— 
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they are regarded as unprofitable, and therefore are 
farmed by their owner. If, with all his disadvantages, 
he can make his accounts balance, the probability is that 
his neighbours are doing much better. 

At present rents and present prices farmers are, we 
believe, making a living. Where conditions of soil or 
market are favourable, and where, in addition, skill, care, 
and personal supervision are expended on the land, they 
may, and do, make money. But neither living nor money 
is easily made; it is often a scrape and a struggle. On 
the other hand, the farmer lives in a pleasant home; he 
is occupied in a healthy pursuit ; he commands, for him- 
self and his children, abundance of fresh and wholesome 
food; he is an important personage in his own neigh- 
bourhood. No man who is a farmer by instinct and by 
birth, with an inbred love of animals and outdoor things, 
would care to change his existence for an office in a town, 
even if he could secure a larger income. A bare living, 
earned in congenial surroundings, is preferable to com- 
parative wealth gained under distasteful conditions. 
Much that is depreciatory is often said against the class. 
No doubt the farmer is often conceited, obstinate, and, in 
many parts of the country, impervious to instruction. 
He backs his experience against theoretical knowledge, 
and refuses to profit by well-intentioned efforts to teach 
him his business. But a good farmer must be a man of 
greater practical all-round ability than is generally sup- 
posed. His habits of reflection and observation may be 
concentrated on a limited area, but they are highly 
trained. He must know what is best for every variety of 
soil on his holding ; he must be a judge of horses and live- 
stock, possess some veterinary knowledge, be something 
of a corn and seed merchant. He must be practised in 
the management of men and the supervision of labour, 
resourceful, masterful, and not afraid of responsibility. 
In a word, he belongs to a class which has developed a 
type of character that the country cannot afford to lose 
without serious detriment to the national fibre. 

In most districts of the country the readjustment of 
rents, the reduction in the price of feeding-stuffs and 
fertilisers, the development of mechanical appliances, and 
other advantages, enable tenant farmers, as we have 
said, to make their industry pay. Probably the margin 
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of income over expenditure often depends more on 
pennies saved than on pennies gained. Anyhow, the 
profits are often so small that men without capital, skill, 
or that indefinable something which, for want of a better 
word, we must call ‘luck,’ are still ruined in considerable 
numbers. In this respect, we imagine, all industries are 
alike. For most men a living is possible, and in pleasant 
circumstances. But the old, happy-go-lucky, jog-trot 
style of farming must be abandoned. It is an ancient 
truism that those who starve their land starve them- 
selves. The modern danger comes, for the most part, 
from the opposite source. Those men are doing best 
who have most intelligently applied the lessons of modern 
science to the economical growth of roots, corn, milk, 
and meat. But the greatest care must be used in the 
application of this teaching. Many a man, in his eager- 
ness to increase the yield of his land, spends more than 
the crop is worth. Once upon a time farmers expected 
their live-stock to recoup expenditure by their manurial 
value for corn crops. Now the parts are reversed, and it 
is a question in many districts whether corn does not 
yield the best profits as food and fodder for cattle. Live- 
stock farming is in fact the farmer's sheet-anchor, and as 
breeders or feeders of stock, or as dairymen, multitudes of 
tenants are doing well. No general return of the old days 
of prosperity is in sight. But, though the time may still 
be distant, the increased cost of production in other coun- 
tries and the increased demands of their own populations 
must in the end mitigate the severity of foreign compe- 
tition and improve the prospects of English agriculture. 
Probably the worst feature in the farmer's position 
to-day is that he has changed his master. Once he was 
too dependent on the caprice of his landlord: now ‘ the 
boot is on the other leg.’ Very few land-owners can 
afford to quarrel with their tenants, or refuse them con- 
cessions even at considerable sacrifices to themselves. 
‘Notice to quit’ was a tremendous weapon when it was 
wielded by a landlord who was besieged by applicants 
fer vacant tenancies. Nowadays it is just as strong a 
weapon in the hands of the tenant who has made the only 
eligible offer for a farm which has been industriously 
advertised for weeks. But farmers have fallen from the 
frying-pan into the fire, It was better to be at the 
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mercy of a landlord than under the thumb of a labourer. 
It is galling to see work neglected, scamped, slovenly, or 
unpunctual. It is still more galling to have to abstain 
from reproof, and to feel that faults must be passed over 
unnoticed, for fear the offender should discharge himself 
from your employment. Yet this is the condition of 
things in many parts of the country. Labourers are the 
masters of the situation, and understand it better than 
their employers. Farmers, as a rule, have learnt to be 
generous to their land, but they still drive hard bargains 
with their labourers. They haggle over sixpences till 
they let the good men go, and find themselves saddled 
with those who are born tired. The rustic memory is 
singularly tenacious. Labourers have not forgotten that, 
in the piping times of agricultural prosperity, they were 
underpaid, and, in the struggle that seems to be imminent, 
they are not likely to be chivalrous. 

The improvement in the position of the agricultural 
labourer is the brightest feature in rural England. His 
wages have risen, not only nominally, but in purchasing 
power : food, clothing, and all the necessaries of life, are 
cheap. And yet, in spite of this improvement, a great 
social change is taking place in our midst, a change 
which is so silent and so partial in its operation as almost 
to escape public notice. In some districts the depopula- 
tion of the villages threatens to bring farming to a stand- 
still; in others, it is so slightly felt as to be denied 
altogether. The most valuable part of his book is, as 
we think, the stress that Mr Haggard lays on the labour 
difficulty. Yet, were he to make his survey now, he 
would, we believe, find the labour crisis less acute than it 
was two years ago. Since the cessation of the war, and 
the return of men to their old employments, a portion of 
the inhabitants, temporarily displaced, has been restored. 
But this check to the process of depopulation, though it 
is for the moment real, is not permanent in purely agri- 
cultural districts. It eases the difficulty for the time. 
But, if the leak which drains rural villages of their 
inhabitants is to be stopped, it must be patched higher 
up, and at its most dangerous place. 

It is a fact that, in country villages, among lads of the 
rising generation, any pursuit is regarded as preferable 
to the lot of the farm labourer. Ask the village school- 
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master what advice he gives to the pick of his pupils. 
He will tell you that he advises the best lads to get away 
and try their fortunes in some other sphere than that 
of the farm. The calling has come to be regarded as 
something of a degradation. Ask the village postman 
about the sons of some horseman, or ploughman, of your 
acquaintance. He will tell you that one is on the rail- 
way, another at the brick-fields, a third in a shop; as to 
the fourth—he is a ‘bit wanting,’ and ‘only fit to be an 
agricultural labourer.’ The result is that farmers are 
often at their wits’ end to find boys, and have to employ 
men in their place at men’s wages. Boys will not learn 
to hedge, or stack, or plough, or thatch, because they do 
not mean to stay on the land. The end is inevitable, if 
the supply of labour is thus checked at its source. It is 
the difficulty of the War Office over again. Schemes of 
reform may be admirable, but without recruits they are 
futile. Plans for ‘brightening village life’ may be most 
attractive, but, without the living: material on which to 
work, they are foredoomed to failure. 

A valuable example of the reluctance of village lads 
to learn the work of the farfm has been afforded by the 
failure of the Duke of Bedford’s Farm-school at Ridg- 
mount in Bedfordshire. The school was established in 
1895 to train boys as skilled agricultural labourers, and 
to give them a more intelligent interest in their work. 
To the school were attached 273 acres of varied soil, so 
that practical training, under competent instruction, in 
every branch of farm work was offered. The course 
lasted two years. Board, lodging, education, were free, 
and reward wages were given in addition. The number 
of lads who took advantage of the opportunity was 
small; fewer still completed the course, and, of those 
who did so, only half embraced callings connected either 
with farming or horticulture. The experiment, after 
being tried for seven years, has now been abandoned. 
Various causes, doubtless, contributed to this result; 
but it seems to us plain that the chief obstacle to the 
success of the school was the conviction that agriculture 
offers no real opening to boys, and that farm wages 
make little or no distinction between the skilled and the 
unskilled labourer. 

The difficulty of finding boys who are willing to 
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become workers on the land will soon become a serious 
danger, especially in view of the existing conditions of 
the agricultural labour supply. Already the work of the 
farm is being done by more or less elderly men, who, in 
the nature of things, cannot last many years longer; by 
a sprinkling of the younger generation, who prefer 
country life to the lottery of town and the doubtful gain 
of receiving higher wages with one hand and paying 
them away with the other; and by the ‘ returned empties,’ 
who have drifted back to the country from urban em- 
ployment, deteriorated in character and physique. With 
rare exceptions the younger men are inferior to the old in 
the quality of their work; they take less interest in it, 
and they cannot, like their forefathers, turn their hands 
to everything. 
Throughout many of the most prosperous districts of 
England the labour of the farm, in times of stress, is 
done by immigrants, sometimes English, sometimes Irish, 
either employed by the farmers or by the dealers who 
have bought the crop as it stands. If the crop is heavy 
or the weather catchy, the employer had better secure 
the itinerant Irishman. His English rival is too often a 
town loafer, who shirks his work, cracks up if he is 
pressed, makes mischief, turns labour-lawyer, and is his | 
employer's servant only on Saturday night. Irish labour, 
‘on the other hand, is, as a rule, excellent in quality. 

Splendid in physique, easily contented, ‘ working harder, 
to quote the words of a large employer, ‘living harder, 
and praying harder’ than any of his class in this country, 
the Irish labourer is indispensable. Year after year the 
same gangs of men hire themselves out to the same 
employers, and the letters in which they offer their 
services generally contain those tactful little touches, 
such as a message to the wife, or a flower for the baby, 
which at least show that they are responsive to kindness. 
In the fen districts they often stay from hay-harvest to 
the beginning of November, when they return to plough 
and sow their own holdings for crops which their wives 
will harvest in their absence. 

It is obvious that, except in wide districts, where there 
arc large and heavy crops to be harvested, whether corn 
or potatoes, immigrant labour is not available. There- 
fore it may be truly said that, in the greater part of 
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agricultural England, the work of the farm is carried on 
by men of the type we have previously described. No 
doubt labour-saving appliances have lessened the difficulty. 
But mechanical science has discovered no cheap and satis- 
factory means of milking cows or lifting turnips and 
potatoes. Meanwhile more and more land is laid, or 
tumbles, down to grass, and more and more of the 
younger men seek their fortunes in other callings. Less 
work is needed on agricultural implements, the shoeing 
of horses, the repair of carts and waggons. So the 
blacksmith’s forge is blown out, and the carpenter’s shed 
falls in. Another significant change is making itself felt 
in some districts. The little holdings attached to the 
business of the village butcher and baker are getting 
hard to let. Once they were greedily snapped up almost 
before they were vacant. Now they may be advertised 
for weeks; but the butcher's carts from the neighbouring 
town, or the vans from the co-operative bakery have 
enlarged their circuits, and are displacing the aristocracy 
of village labour. 

Imagine a village lad standing at the parting of the 
ways and making the choice between life in his native 
place and the venture of the unknown ina town. What 
are the circumstances that influence his decision? In 
the higher classes there are hundreds of boys who prefer 
a pittance in the country to competence on an office stool. 
It might be the same with the son of the ploughman. 
We do not believe that increased facilities of locomotion, 
or the gaieties of the town, or even the higher rates of 
wages, though all these considerations doubtless influence 
his mind, are the real causes which drive him from the 
village. It is the hopelessness of the lot of the ordinary 
labourer. Once a ploughman always a ploughman, so 
long as he can work, and afterwards a pauper. 

Our imaginary boy has before him, day after day, the 
practical lesson of his father’s career—a life of hard un- 
remitting labour, without amusements, change of scene, 
variety of occupation; and at its close, after fifty 
years of industry and sobriety, the dependence of the 
pauper. It is the exception when a self-respecting 
agricultural labourer has not provided against sickness, 
or against burial at the expense of the parish. He 
makes these provisions through a friendly society, or 
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through an insurance company, like the Prudential. But 
to do more than this, and to lay by a sufficient sum to 
secure comfort in his old age, is so difficult that to 
ordinary men it is practically impossible. In higher 
ranks of life it is relatively easy, and even tempting, to 
save. An insurance brings with it its quinquennial 
bonus. An investment produces interest which is more 
or less worth having. But for the agricultural labourer 
things are very different. His difficulties do not lie only 
in the narrow margin of income over necessary expen- 
diture. If this were all, it would, in many cases, be 
conquered by the desire for independence. But even that 
desire may be chilled by the apparent hopelessness of the 
effort. We doubt whether the extent of the difficulties 
is sufficiently realised. Temptation to thrift there is 
none; attraction there is none; discouragement is every- 
where. All the facilities for saving are infinitely more 
costly for the poor than for the rich. It is probable that, 
for every twopence which a labourer invests in an 
insurance, very nearly one penny goes to pay the cost 
of the investment. How many men would be found to 
invest their money if, for every hundred pounds they 
put by, they only got fifty pounds back ? 

Yet it must not be supposed that the cost of invest- 
ment is an extravagant charge, or that we intend to 
accuse collecting companies of unfair dealing. On the 
contrary, the Prudential, with whose operations we are 
most familiar, has endeavoured to make reasonable pro- 
vision for the renewal of lapsed policies, or for the pay- 
ment of a fair surrender value. But experience proves 
that, if the pennies are not called for week by week at 
the homes of the labourers, they fall into arrear. This 
house-to-house collection is the secret of the success of 
the collecting companies, and of the failure, in spite of 
the better terms which it offers, of the Post-office. This 
is the reason why the Prudential can show fourteen million 
policies against the twelve thousand of the government. 
If the Post-office could have offered annuities and under- 
taken to collect the pennies, that step would have gone 
far to meet the demand for old-age pensions. It would 
have not only met it at an infinitely smaller cost, but 
supplied a better moral discipline than any of the 
schemes which, under disguises more or less specious, sap 
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the independence of the working-classes. So long as 
there is no real alternative to pauper relief for the aged 
poor, so long will there be a repugnance, sentimental, 
illogical, but none the less invincible, to the strict applica- 
tion of the law. Show the public that there is an alterna- 
tive, and that labourers, by their own thrift, can secure 
their independence, and the abolition of out-door relief 
will become not only practicable but acceptable. 

Against the contingency of sickness the labourer 
generally provides by belonging either to a friendly 
society or to a village club. Much has been written on 
the solvency of friendly societies. Whether a particular 
court or lodge is solvent or not, depends on actuarial 
calculations, which only experts can make. The large 
friendly societies have strenuously exerted themselves 
to put their affairs on a sound financial footing. In 1900 
those bodies which sent in returns were;able to pay 
17s. 9d. in the pound on their estimated liabilities. But 
each court or lodge stands on its own footing, and, if this 
is the average result, it is plain that the deficiencies are, 
in some instances, still serious. Nevertheless, the labourer 
who has provided against sickness by membership of a 
large friendly society may consider himself reasonably 
safe. But the case is very different with regard to village 
clubs. It is no exaggeration to say that very few are 
solvent. Here, again, is a fruitful source of discourage- 
ment to thrift. The position is common talk in the 
village ; there is no disguise about the matter. Young 
men, wisely enough, go to the friendly societies. Thus 
the clubs, often started on a basis which was from the 
outset actuarially wrong, and depleted of younger lives, 
are sinking into hopeless insolvency. The members have 
passed the age when they can be accepted elsewhere, and 
no one can contemplate without sympathy the approach 
of a catastrophe which will destroy the self-denying efforts 
of a lifetime. For private individuals who possess the 
means there is here a sphere of real usefulness which 
ought not to beignored. Reconstruction on a sound basis, 
which would outlast the lives of existing members, would 
not always be a costly process. Even the state might 
more profitably expend public money on such an object 
than upon the gift of a pension to those who have not 
earned it, or do not need the money. 
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Our imaginary village boy sees from his father's 
example that, as an agricultural labourer, he has no in- 
centive to save money, and consequently little prospect 
of escaping the fate of the pauper. That is a future 
which does not attract him. He knows the best as well 
as the worst that the life can do for him. But in the 
towns or on the railways there is at least a chance of 
independence. His wages as an artisan, or as a shopman, 
or on the line, may not be really so great as those of the 
skilled labourer in a village, but he has the joy of handling 
‘big money. When we are young, the proof of the 
pudding is not entirely in the eating. Then there are the 
stir and movement of the streets, the half-holidays, the 
free Sundays. And none of these attractions are counter- 
acted by his education. On the contrary, the teaching 
that he receives increases the tendency to leave the village 
and the farm. Educationally we are passing through one 
of those transition stages which are always disturbing 
and uncomfortable. We have not yet had time to reap 
the reward of education, nor can we gauge its real influ- 
ence on village life till the general atmosphere of cottage 
homes is educated. At present the rising generation 
knows more than its parents, and this, in two ways, tells 
in favour of migration. Children feel a sense of superiority 
which discourages any tendency to stay at home; parents. 
seeing that their children have had advantages which they 
themselves have not enjoyed, urge them to try their for- 
tunes in a wider field. For the moment our juniors know 
at once too much and too little to be contented. They 
have acquired that amount of knowledge which makes 
them restless, dissatisfied with circumstances that their 
forefathers would have accepted without complaint. Any- 
thing is better than dull apathy. The discontent is not 
perhaps divine, but it would be deplorable if it were 
altogether absent. Nor can we expect to see the real 
value of education at the stage which we. have at pre- 
sent reached, or so long as the advantages of parents 
and children are so sharply contrasted. When the level 
of education has been raised all round, people begin to 
find that, by the aid of knowledge, they. can conquer 
adverse surroundings, soothe the restlessness of discontent, 
and find intelligent interest in details which they once 
thought trivial, or in a routine that formerly appeared 
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monotonous. We may hope, therefore, that in the future 
education may help to repopulate the villages which now 
it helps to deplete. 

Apart from the restlessness that is fostered by the 
enjoyment of a better education than his parents, the 
village lad is taught on a system which rather encourages 
than counteracts a distaste for rural surroundings. Edu- 
cation is imparted to him, in most cases, by teachers whose 
sympathies are urban, and out of books framed for pur- 
poses of commerce. Teachers not uncommonly have no 
love of country life and no training in its special needs. 
It would be unjust to give the rustic an education which 
is in any true sense inferior to that of the town-bred lad, 
or which would exclude him from following any calling 
for which he was eligible. Reading, writing, arithmetic, 
history, geography, should be the main subjects. But we 
think that the sums might deal less with yards of ribbon 
or wall-papers, and more with measurements of fields and 
timber. ‘Readers’ and science ‘ Primers’ might be intro- 
duced which describe the various breeds of cattle, the life- 
history of animals and poultry, the work of the farm, the 
management of live-stock, the processes of nature in 
plant growth, varieties in the composition of soils, insect 
life, the noxious weeds, or the good, bad, and indifferent 
grasses. At present, when a boy has finished his educa- 
tional career in a village school, country-bred though he 
is, he knows little more than the town boy of the actual 
work of a farm. But if, during some of the summer 
months, rural schools could be closed, except for infants, 
the elder children might be of use in the hay or harvest 
field, lose little in point of learning, gain something in 
health, add a trifle to their parents’ earnings, and perhaps 
strengthen or acquire the taste for agricultural industries. 
If lads do not gain a love of the country in their boyhood 
it is useless to try to teach it to them at a later stage. 
Continuation-classes should be held during the winter: 
months in the practice and theory of matters more or 
less connected with the farm or the garden, so that boys: 
might enjoy the continued opportunity of taking a pro- 
gressively higher interest in rural life. It is a frequent 
complaint that farmers obstruct education, and that rural 
ratepayers strive to starve it. Perhaps the complaint is 
true. But the attitude thus assumed towards book- 
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learning is not altogether unreasonable. If elementary 
education were not so exclusively directed towards com- 
mercial pursuits, and so deficient in everything which can 
make country life interesting or attractive, it might yet 
receive the intelligent support of farmers. 

At a later stage in the growth of the village boy, the 
want of proper cottage accommodation often drives young 
men into the towns. It is the practice on many estates 
to let to the farmer a sufficient number of cottages to 
house the labour which he employs on his farm. The 
system is undoubtedly not without advantages to the 
farmer in the cultivation of his land; but it gives him 
a double hold upon his men, who are dependent upon him, 
not only for their weekly wages, but for their homes. 
Cottages should, in our opinion, always be let by the 
landlord, and remain in his hands, though he may have 
an understanding with the tenant that, so far as possible, 
certain cottages shall be let to the men employed on 
particular farms. Wherever the contrary system prevails, 
we believe that the utter dependence to which it reduces 
the labourer is a frequent cause of his shunning the life 
of a farm hand. 

Apart from the tenure of cottages, their badness and 
their scarcity drive men from the land. It often happens 
that when a young man and woman want to get married 
they either cannot find a vacant cottage in their native 
village, or, if there is an unoccupied house, it is so inade- 
quate or insanitary that no one with any sense of decency 
or self-respect, or any regard to health, can become its 
tenant. Cottages of this kind generally belong to small 
investors, who screw from their tenants the uttermost 
farthing, and spend nothing on their repair or sanitation. 
If these wretched tenements were the property of wealthy 
landlords, they would be promptly condemned by the 
sanitary officials. It affords yet another illustration of 
the principle of one law for the rich and another for the 
poor, that these insanitary, inadequate cottages, so long 
as they belong to small investors, are spared until they 
become a public scandal or a public danger too grave to 
be ignored. In our opinion, the Acts will never be justly 
and impartially administered until the sanitary officials 
are appointed and paid, not by the local authorities, but 
by the Local Government Board. 
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The remedy for the want of cottage accommodation 
is to build more. This is easily said. But the building of 
cottages is not a profitable investment. A pair of three- 
bedroomed cottages, with a fifth of an acre of garden- 
ground, cannot be supplied at less than from 350/. to 
4001. The landlord pays taxes, repairs, insurance, costs 
of collection, and perhaps rates. If he lets the houses at 
a rent which the cottager can really afford to pay, he 
receives, say, 4l. a year for each cottage, and is lucky if 
he gets two per cent. on his outlay. Were he to charge a 
commercial rent, based on his expenditure, the labourer 
would enforce from the farmer a rise in wages, and the 
farmer would demand from his landlord a reduction in 
the rent of his land. Nowadays the landlord is not a 
Dives. On the contrary, he not infrequently sits at the 
rich man’s gate, and is certainly entitled to expect a fairly 
remunerative return on the expenditure of his capital. 

Cottage-building is rendered still more unprofitable by 
the absurd bylaws which are applied to rural districts. 
Many of them seem to be framed, not by men of business, 
but by acute clerks, whose chief aim is to hit upon some 
regulation which will make everybody ‘sit up.’ In our 
opinion, the jerry-builder is often an unjustly abused 
person, Without his aid thousands of working-men 
would be homeless. The agricultural classes are not 
compelled to have their clothes made by Poole, and con- 
sequently they clothe themselves, according to their needs, 
at a ready-made shop. Similarly, the labourer does not 
want a house built by Cubitt, of the best materials, with 
every costly appliance which modern science can suggest. 
So long as his home is water-tight, structurally safe, 
properly drained, with a sufficient number of adequately 
lighted and ventilated rooms, he has everything that he 
reasonably requires. But so long as bylaws insist upon 
a variety of expensive, unnecessary, and often vexatious 
conditions, no private individual can afford to build 
houses for the agricultural working-classes unless he is 
rich enough to do it from pure philanthropy. 

In Ireland, under the Labourers’ (Ireland) Act, pro- 
vision has been made for the erection of houses for agri- 
cultural labourers. Twelve persons may represent to a 
district council that the cottage accommodation is in- 
sufficient, or that existing cottages are dilapidated and 
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unfit for occupation. On this representation the council 
acts, frames a scheme, and petitions the Local Government 
Board, which holds an enquiry and makes an order. The 
money is provided, partly by a rate, partly by a govern- 
ment loan. When once the cottages are erected, the 
rents repay the capital and interest within a certain 
period. Land may be compulsorily acquired for the 
purpose. Whether English labourers could afford the 
rent which the application of this Act would require, is 
very doubtful. It is referred to here as an example of 
the means by which, if the existing legislative facilities 
are insufficient, district councils might, if necessary, obtain 
powers to increase the cottage accommodation of villages. 
But it is probable that, if loans were repayable, capital 
and interest, within a period of sixty, or even of eighty 
years, English landlords would do the work without the 
interference of a local authority, which already has its 
hands more than full. It is only in certain districts that 
the need is felt; the want is infinitely more urgent in 
urban areas, and an increased number of cottages is cer- 
tainly not a panacea for rural depopulation. 

We have already stated our opinion that neither the 
low rate of wages, nor a love of excitement, nor the want 
of cottages, drives men into towns or into other callings 
than that of the agricultural labourer. Nor do we believe 
that there is now any considerable demand for allotments 
beyond the existing supply. Many of the best men who 
now seek other employments would, we believe, remain 
in the villages, if there was any opening for a rise, any 
prospect of placing their feet on the lowest rung of the 
social ladder, any chance of themselves renting a small 
holding. It is not in every district that small holders 
will thrive, nor is it every man who is qualified to 
succeed. At the present moment we do not believe that 
any large percentage of those younger men who are now 
working on farms would be fitted for such a position. 
The best men are gone elsewhere. It is for this very 
reason, as it seems to us, that the multiplication of small 
holdings would be of such value. The quality of labour 
would be restored to its old excellence by competition, 
and, if anything would keep the pick of the rural popula- 
tion on the land, it would be the opportunity of renting 
it. We do not put forward the multiplication of small 
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holdings as a panacea for agricultural difficulties. On the 


contrary, we recognise that, if farming is rightly regarded 
as a trade, as a calling pursued for gain, as a manufactory 
of articles for profitable sale, the wholesale subdivision of 
the land is not progress, but retrogression. 

But it is not a question of wholesale subdivision. Nor 
is it right to assume that small holders are necessarily 
‘needy squatters,’ raising just enough from the land to 
feed and clothe themselves and their families. Even if this 
were 80, it would be better that the soil should support a 
family than that it should pass out of cultivation, become 
a game-farm, and maintain a few partridges for a non- 
resident sporting tenant. There can be no question that 
in recent years small men, who hire no labour but till 
their land themselves, have often done better than the 
larger tenant, whose labour bills grow heavier as the 
money return for his produce grows lighter. Where 
steam-cultivators will not pay, spades sometimes turn up 
trumps. Wecould quote instances-in which, under favour- 
able conditions of soil and market, small holders have done 
much more than extract a precarious subsistence from the 
soil. Acre for acre, they have produced as much from 
their land as their larger rivals, paid their rent regularly, 
repaid borrowed money, and added to their own capital. 

The attempt to force the creation of small holdings 
where economic conditions are unfavourable, is as ridicu- 
lous as a pope’s bull against a comet. But we do not alto- 
gether agree with the contention that, where conditions 
are favourable, small holdings will certainly be created. 
It is the misfortune of the crippled state of English land- 
lords that they have not always the money to make the 
most profitable use of their land. The initial cost of sub- 
division is considerable. The requisite house, buildings, 
and fences for a thirty-acre farm can scarcely cost less 
than from 500/. to 6007. This is another object for which 
the period over which the repayment of loans is spread 
should be extended to sixty or eighty years. Without 
loading the land unduly, small holdings will always let at 
a higher average rent per acre than larger tenancies. If 
reasonable facilities were given to landlords, they might 
be safely trusted to create such tenancies, wherever ex- 
perience proved that they could be created profitably. 
Owners of land are not more wanting in wits than their 
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critics, and generally know more of the facts. Even on 
the lowest ground of self-interest—and no class, as we 
believe, is more open to higher arguments or more 
capable of sacrifices for the welfare of dependents—there 
will often be the incentive of gain. Wherever they have 
the capital for the outlay, and can more profitably em- 
ploy their land by subdividing it into small holdings, they 
may be trusted to do it without legislative interference. 


In our review of the condition of agriculture, and of 
the three classes chiefly affected by it, we have en- 
deavoured to show that there are no real grounds for 
wholesale discouragement, and no reasons for drastic 
legislative changes. The most serious feature is the 
labour question and, above all, the reluctance of the 
rising generation to work on farms. Unless some motive 
and desire for rural life can be implanted in lads and 
young men, things must necessarily go from bad to 
worse. Agriculture is not prosperous enough to pay 
such high wages as can be nominally earned in other 
industries. An extra shilling a week would not compete 
with the pecuniary temptation offered in other callings; 
and we do not believe that many farmers could afford 
such a sum, much less put on an extra hand, so as to give 
each man relief, once in three weeks, from the continuous 
labour required for live-stock. It is difficult to see in what 
direction, while prices remain what they are, money can 
be raised to meet this additional wage-fund. Yet there 
are, as it seems to us, two points in which the landed 
interests—owners, tenants, and labourers—have a strong 
claim upon the government for aid. One is the readjust- 
ment, on a permanent basis, of local taxation; the other 
is the revision of railway rates on perishable produce. 
If, in these two respects, agriculturists received the help 
which justice demands, they would be able to do some- 
thing themselves to check the depopulation of -villages. 
Both subjects are distasteful writing and tedious reading. 
For this reason, perhaps, they have too much escaped 
attention, We will state the case as briefly as possible, 
in the hope that the real gravity of the labour crisis 
which seems to be approaching for farming may obtain 
for agriculturists a hearing. 

It is unnecessary to complicate the question of local 
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taxation by discussing who really bears its burden. This 
is a point on which a dozen experts would probably dis- 
agree. Neither need we enquire whether subventions or 
assigned revenues, both coming from the national ex- 
chequer, are the best method of giving relief. That 
question seems to us a matter of imperial book-keeping. 
We may further clear the ground by saying that, in cal- 
culating the ability of land to bear the burden of local 
taxation, we do not take tithe into account, while land- 
tax, though it has become a rent-charge, should probably 
be so included. 

The distinction is now recognised between local taxa- 
tion for imperial and for local purposes. By the first 
expenditure the nation profits; by the second, the in- 
dividual. The first is onerous and national; the second 
is local and beneficial. This distinction, now clearly de- 
fined and accepted, should appear in the respective prin- 
ciples on which the two classes of rates are raised. The 
measure of the first should be ability to pay, and of the 
second, the benefit received. In the matter of the further 
relief of agricultural land from local taxation for beneficial 
expenditure, we do not think agriculturists can establish 
any strong claim. Many complaints are made; but they 
rather indicate administrative defects than invalidate the 
principles. Local beneficial expenditure comprises such 
objects as roads, sanitation, drainage, and, where they 
exist, such charges as the interest on loans for gas and 
water. It is by the expenditure upon roads that farmers 
are chiefly benefited. The rest of the local expenditure 
concerns them more indirectly, and the only benefit which ' 
they derive is from the markets which the growth of 
urban populations implies. Probably it will be found 
that, roughly, but for all practical purposes correctly, the 
contribution which, in such circumstances, is levied on 
agricultural land represents the benefit which the farmer 
receives from the expenditure upon highways. 

It is with regard to the burden of expenditure for 
national services that agricultural land can establish a 
real grievance. When this country lived under protec- 
tion, realty was still the chief form of wealth. Personalty 
was hard to tax, and scarcely worth taxation. It was, 
moreover, on other grounds, reasonable that land should 
bear the chief burden of onerous national expenditure. 
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Through the artificial price of corn the whole community 
contributed to the support of agriculture. In the circum- 
stances then existing it was fair enough that agricultural 
land should be rated to support the poor and pauper 
lunatics, pay and equip the police, defray the cost of 
criminal prosecutions, prisons, and prisoners, and contri- 
bute the largest proportion of the money which was ex- 
pended for national services. Land had its compensation 
in the artificial prices for its produce. But when free- 
trade took the place of protection, the incidence of local 
taxation became an injustice. On the other hand, if pro- 
tection were reinstated, it would be only fair that land 
should resume the burden for national services from 
which it has been partially relieved. For many years 
the principle of relief has been recognised ; and the history 
of rates has been the progressive redress of the inequality 
by means of subventions from imperial taxes, or, latterly, 
by the assignment of imperial revenue for local adminis- 
tration. The amount so given exceeds eight millions. But 
the redress still remains incomplete. Agriculture obtains 
free-trade prices for its produce and, to a considerable 
extent, still bears the burden of protection taxes. 
National services should be paid for by national 
taxation. But it may be unwise, for the sake of logical 
consistency, to upset the whole intricate system of assess- 
ment. At all events we understand the reluctance of the 
government to assign to the control and administration 
of local authorities all those imperial revenues which 
would be required to defray the total cost of national 
services. But we think that in two directions further 
redress may be fairly claimed, not as a dole to a distressed 
industry, but as a matter of justice. The Agricultural 
Rates Act of 1896, originally passed for five years, was 
renewed in 1901 for a further period of four years. By 
that Act half the poor-rate levied on agricultural land 
was undertaken by the national exchequer. But the 
uncertainty of the renewal of the relief prevents that 
process of diffusion which gradually distributes the 
burden of a tax. Thus the measure is deprived of a 
great part of its benefit. The relief should, in the first 
place, be made permanent; in the second place, the 
government should advance another step towards the 
only fair principle of ‘national taxes for national services,’ 
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and extend relief to three fourths of the rate levied on 
agricultural land. 

But the whole question of local taxation is dominated 
by the escape of personalty. No fiscal system can be 
good if it creates a reasonable and legitimate grievance. 
This is a serious drawback to the present mode of raising 
local taxation. To some small extent persons who have 
invested in British railways, banks, or commercial under- 
takings contribute to the rates because the premises 
through which their incomes are derived are rated. But 
this contribution is a mere fraction of the amount which 
should be paid if measured by the ability to pay. Even 
this fraction is escaped by those who derive colossal 
incomes from investments abroad. These fortunate in- 
dividuals not only enjoy free-trade prices, but the 
practical immunity from local taxation which was given 
to personalty under the system of protection. Their 
escape is a matter which deserves the earnest attention 
of government, and should be kept to the forefront by 
agriculturists. The Local Taxation Commission sug- 
gested that rates for onerous expenditure should be levied 
on houses only. Such a rate would operate as a rough 
kind of income-tax. But we do not think the ground 
which the commissioners assigned for the rejection of 
their own suggestion—that its adoption would make too 
revolutionary a change—is any sufficient reason for 
allowing personalty to remain exonerated. 

The direction in which the state can give agriculture 
the most real and immediate assistance is the revision of 
railway rates on perishable agricultural produce. 7'o 
break down the system of protection which railway com- 
panies have established in favour of foreign producers, 
seems to us the absolute duty of the government. We 
should not allow the Post-office to charge us twopence 
for a letter to Birmingham and one penny for a letter 
of the same weight to Copenhagen, especially if the 
cheaper letter were carried at the carrier’s risk and the 
dear letter at the risk of the sender. Nor should we 
tolerate a system by which twelve words could be tele- 
graphed to New York, and delivery guaranteed, for six- 
pence, while a message of the same length to Maidstone 
cost a shilling, without any compensation if the telegram 
failed to arrive. But we eat our foreign meat, our 
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foreign butter, our foreign fruit, our foreign vegetables, 
our foreign eggs, and never realise that they arrive 
over English lines from America, Denmark, or France, 
at half the cost at which our English graziers, dairymen, 
gardeners, or poultry farmers, living at a distance of a 
hundred miles from the metropolis, can put them on the 
London market. It is not free-trade to destroy the natural 
advantages of time and neighbourhood and establish in 
its place an artificial monopoly in favour of the distant 
market and the foreign producer. 

We purposely confine the argument to perishable 
goods, the freshness of which is essential to their sale. 
Here time is of the essence; rapid delivery is all-impor- 
tant; delay in transit means either the increased use of 
preservatives, or loss of condition. If corn is brought 
from Western America, via Liverpool, to London at a 
less cost than the Staffordshire farmer can transport his 
wheat to London from an intermediate station on the 
line, the explanation would be that the through railway 
rate is really determined by the rates of sea-borne com- 
merce. The produce would not deteriorate if it were 
longer on the road; consequently there is an alterna- 
tive mode of transport; and this competition regulates 
the rate. But, in the case of perishable goods, this 
argument does not apply; the rate is determined by the 
scramble for dividends, and the cost is regulated by the 
competition, not of alternative modes of conveyance, but 
of rival railway companies. Let agriculturists combine 
and, through the able, energetic, and industrious minister 
who presides at the Board of Agriculture, attack the 
railways on their weakest point, namely, the conveyance 
of foreign perishable produce at cheap rates, when rapid 
delivery is essential to condition, and when there is there- 
fore no alternative of sea transport. All goods that are 
to be sold as fresh should be placed in a separate schedule, 
and the rates and conditions made the ‘same or similar’ 
for home and foreign produce. It is not, we think, 
possible to contend that, because a train-load is made up 
at the port of debarkation, the railways can carry it 
more cheaply than goods which are picked up at inter- 
mediate stations. In the case of the foreign produce, 
there are the expenses of loading the cargo at the port 
of embarkation, the dock charges, the cost of running 
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the vessel to the English port, the transfer of the cargo 
to the railway, and the running of the train to London. 
Against these charges can only be set, in the case of home 
produce, the expenses of loading the railway trucks, the 
extra fuel consumed by the stoppage, and the cost, com- 
mon to both kinds of produce, of running the train to 
London. 

The case on behalf of home producers is so strong that 
they can afford not to overestimate it, and not to under- 
estimate the difficulties of the railways. To some extent 
farmers ure themselves to blame for their exclusion from 
their own markets. If they could be induced to combine 
and co-operate with the railways, so as to concentrate on 
given spots large consignments of assorted goods, we 
have no doubt that the companies would quote them 
more favourable charges, and probably assist them by 
the construction of receiving-depots at certain stations. 
In any revision of rates this concentration and co-opera- 
tion might be fairly demanded: from English agri- 
culturists. The basis on which railway charges should 
be fairly calculated may be endlessly discussed. The old 
mileage rates do not appear to us to be applicable to 
the complicated services of modern transport, and some 
classification of goods must necessarily be adopted. But 
the facts remain that home produce is carried at fixed 
rates, defined by inter-agreement between the different 
companies, while foreign produce is transported at charges 
determined by keen competition either with sea-borne 
commerce or with rival railways. The rates on the first 
are assessed on the value of the goods to the trader, and 
the rates on the second are regulated by the cost of 
service to the railway company. The non-competitive 
traffic at home has to look after itself, and is carried at 
the maximum rate the traffic will bear. The competitive 
traffic from abroad is transported at minimum rates, 
which are governed by the actual expenses of its move- 
ment. A further hardship lies in the fact that the 
minimum rates for foreign produce cover rapid and safe 
delivery at the carrier's risk, while the maximum rates 
for home produce, unless the highest scale of all is 
adopted, only cover delivery at the risk of the sender. 

The policy pursued by railway companies is, we believe, 
the principal reason why English farmers have been 
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unable to adapt themselves to the changed conditions of 
their industry. The large sum of sixty millions is annu- 
ally paid to foreigners for such articles of food as vege- 
tables, fruit, eggs, and dairy produce. English farmers 
are often reproached with apathy because they have not 
turned their attention to the supply of this profitable 
demand; but it is the action of English railways, rather 
than the apathy of English farmers, which has produced 
the result. The foreign producer enjoys, in the shape of 
rates, protection against the home producer. Milk is, at 
present, the only exception to the superior advantages 
which foreigners enjoy in the home market. If some 
preservative were discovered which would not affect the 
taste, we have no doubt’ that the Danish dairyman, 
enjoying lower rates, and guaranteed rapid and safe 
delivery, would be able to oust the dairymen of Somerset 
or Dorset from the milk trade of London. 

As an alternative to the revision of railway rates, an 
agricultural parcel-post has been suggested for perish- 
able produce. The remedy sounds attractive enough. 
But it is well to realise exactly what is meant by the 
suggestion. It means that the Post-office must either 
co-operate or compete with the railway companies as 
carriers of agricultural produce. Assume that co-opera- 
tion is intended. The Post-office authorities, according 
to the scheme now before the country, are to collect the 
produce, convey it to the nearest railway station, and 
distribute it on arrival at the terminus. The success or 
failure of the scheme depends on the bargain which the 
Post-office can drive with the railways. If the bargain 
is sufficiently favourable, the postage rates can be reduced 
to the necessary minimum. But if the railway will not 
carry for the producer, except at a high rate, why should 
it carry for the postal authorities? The only induce- 
ments are that the consignments are collected and 
delivered at the stations and distributed on arrival. 
There is nothing in the collection which farmers cannot 
do for themselves, and probably do more cheaply, if they 
would only co-operate for the purpose. There is nothing 
in the distribution which the railway companies, if so 
disposed, cannot do as efficiently as the Post-office, and, 
with their existing staff and their existing appliances, do 
more economically, 
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If the Post-office is to compete with the railways as 
carriers of agricultural produce, the traffic must be road- 
borne. For this purpose the very ingenious ‘ Pedrail’ 
devised by Mr Diplock might prove a most useful inven- 
tion, and country districts may become familiar with the 
sight of loaded waggons waiting by the roadside to be 
hitched to the train which makes its way along the high- 
ways. But we do not suppose that, for the rapid con- 
veyance of perishable goods, this mode of transport would 
be available ; while for heavier produce farmers might find 
that this road-borne competition landed them out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. The extra wear and tear of the 
roads, the strengthening of bridges and culverts, and 
similar items of increased expenditure, would, for some 
time to come, raise the cost of highway maintenance so 
considerably as to discount the profit of readier access to 
markets. If, as a consequence of road-borne competition, 
the central authority assumed the responsibility, and a 
proportion of the expense of repairing roads, the work 
might be more uniformly, more systematically, and more 
economically done. But the change from railways to 
roads would inevitably entail a heavy increase in rates, 
or a new departure in the principle of local taxation ; and 
farmers had better look before they leap. At present no 
universal system of highway maintenance is practicable: 
it is said that there are in England no less than 1850 
distinct highway authorities. Before road-borne competi- 
tion can be successfully attempted, this administrative 
chaos requires to be simplified. 

This country is too deeply pledged to the present 
system of conveyance by railway to turn from it hastily. 
The light lines which have multipled so rapidly in recent 
years act as feeders to the great companies, and we doubt 
whether road-borne competition is either economically 
possible or economically advantageous. But, though we 
deprecate a competition, the success of which is dubious, 
the companies are responsible to the nation for their fair 
management of the great monopoly entrusted to their 
administration. For perishable produce it seems to us 
that a revision of the existing rates is the readiest 
solution of the difficulty. For heavy, non-perishable 
traffic it would be best, in many cases, to revive, and 
even extend, the system of canals. We are well aware 
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that half the canals in the country are the property of 
the railways. But with steam towage it is probable 
that the companies would find in their canals a profitable 
source of revenue and a welcome relief to the congestion 
of their railroad systems. It ought not to be difficult for 
the companies to meet agriculturists fairly upon this 
great question, and we believe that co-operation between 
the producer and the carrier, backed by business enter- 
prise on both sides, and supported by the authority of the 
government, might reduce the farmers’ grievance—and 
their rates—to the minimum. 

The era of protection, as we read the history of those 
times, is inseparably associated with violent fluctuations 
in prices, widespread suffering, agrarian outrages and 
discontent, high rents for landlords, huge profits for 
farmers, starvation wages and pauperism for the labourers. 
Its record is the praise of hundreds and the curse of 
millions. For every man who to-day would vote for the 
re-establishment of the system on such a scale as would 
add five shillings a quarter to the price of wheat, there 
are thousands who are directly interested in voting 
against its revival. When truth is on its side, ‘dear 
bread’ is a ery which no government would really dare 
to face. But the hardship to agriculturists is that pro- 
tection still flourishes in favour of every class except 
themselves. It is protection that has saddled agri- 
cultural land with the load of onerous expenditure for 
imperial services. It is protection that, as compensation 
for the artificially high prices of agricultural produce, 
suffered personalty to escape its share of the burden of 
local taxation. Above all, it is the protection which 
railway rates establish in favour of foreigners that drives 
English producers out of their own markets at home. 
If these three inequalities were redressed, we believe 
that English farming might yet have before it a period 
of quiet hard-working prosperity, equally distributed 
among the three classes most directly interested in the 
oldest of our national industries. 
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Art. XI—THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 


1. Reports of the Royal Commission on University Educa- 
tion in Ireland. London: Spottiswoode, 1901-1903. 
(Cd. 826, 900, 1229, 1483, 1484.) 

2. The Ruin of Education in Ireland. By F. Hugh O’Don- 
nell. London: David Nutt, 1902. 

3. The Irish University Question. The Catholic Case. 
Selections from the speeches and writings of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Dublin: Browne and Nolan, 1897. 

4, The Early History of Trinity College, Dublin (1591-1660). 
By W. Urwick. London: Fisher Unwin, 1892. 


AmonG the many dismal pages of Irish history there are 
few more pathetic to a student of sympathy and insight 
than those that chronicle the various and inconsistent 
policies of England in the attempt to solve the problem 
of national education in Ireland. During the centuries 
when the Roman Empire lay helpless beneath the hosts 
of barbaric invaders, and the night of the Middle Ages 
had settled down upon continental Europe, Irish scholars 
preserved and perpetuated the tradition of learning ; and 
Ireland, as a writer of the ninth century expresses it, 
despising the dangers of the deep, migrated with almost 
her whole train of philosophers, destined to rekindle the 
lamp of learning in the new foundations of Salerno, 
Bologna, and Paris. The country was covered with 
prosperous schools: students came from Great Britain 
and from the Continent in ‘fleet-loads,’ and Ireland 
acquired the proud title of insula doctorum et sanctorum. 
But the whole of this civilisation fell with a crash 
hefore the Danish inroads; and the Anglo-Normans found 
the land a wilderness, torn with intestine feuds, a prey to 
the first-comer who was cunning enough to turn to his 
own advantage the personal animosities of the petty Irish 
kings. The Anglo-Norman conquest had not the effect of 
impressing a higher civilisation upon a barbarised land. 
A far-seeing policy would have encouraged the complete 
fusion of the two races which natural causes tended to 
bring about; but the quarrelsome, impracticable character 
of the powerful ‘ native’ Irish, as the naturalised Anglo- 
Irish were called, convinced the English government that 
an attempt must be made to check intercourse between. 
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the English and ‘the Irish enemies’; and the Statute of 
Kilkenny inaugurated that fatal narrow policy which for 
six hundred years, in one form or another, has hung like 
a millstone round the neck of statesmen who have 
attempted to deal with the Irish question. To the pre- 
Reformation policy of race-ascendency was added, under 
Elizabeth, that of sect-ascendency; and, with the iatter 
object in view, public money was spilt like water on 
founding schools to denationalise the people, and either 
to wean them from their religion, or to keep them hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. 

It cannot be denied that those who lavished their 
money on the fruitless task of denationalising and ‘con- 
verting’ the country, wished well; but the bane of Ireland 
has ever been good intentions linked to pedantry and 
officialism. The authorities despised such remnants of 
native culture as remained, and sought to thrust upon a 
sentimental people a civilisation alien to their sympathies, 
which broke the thread of continuity with the past. Only 
once in the last five hundred years has an institution been 
founded which was designed for national purposes and 
intended to spread its roots through every creed and 
class; but in this case too the intentions of its founders 
were frustrated; and what was designed as a national 
possession became the monument of the ascendency of a 
single sect. 

It is generally forgotten that Trinity College was 
originally a university for the whole people, from which 
no one was excluded for doctrinal reasons. The first 
public step towards its foundation was taken by Stani- 
hurst, a Catholic; and, says Mr Urwick, ‘the Irish, 
though then generally papists, were very bountiful there- 
unto. ... No tests were set up, no ecclesiastical observ- 
ances enjoined, and the fellows were not of necessity to 
be clerics.’ The national element was strengthened by the 
promotion of the study of Irish, it being directed ‘that a 
chapter of the Irish Testament should be read by a 
native each day during dinner.’ The early provosts were 
Puritans, until Primate Usher invited Laud to take the 
poor society under the shadow of his wings. After 4 
fierce struggle the national and citizen element in its 
government was eliminated, and the college became the 
property of a ‘handful of Protestant clergymen’; and so 
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it remained until the Tests Act of 1873 again placed all 
denominations on a position of equality. Trinity College 
was founded to be a mater universitatis, in the sense that, 
‘whenever it should be thought necessary to found other 
colleges, they should all spring from her as their parent, 
and that she should be the sole University’; but failure 
has hitherto attended all attempts to fulfil the intentions 
of the founders. 

Until the chancellorship of Laud all creeds and classes 
mingled in the common life of the national college. Under 
the auspices of Laud, tests were imposed, and strangers 
from Cambridge were preferred to scholarships and 
fellowships, ‘so that the natives of the kingdom by such 
practices were infinitely grieved, discouraged and dis- 
heartened to follow their studies.’ During the Common- 
wealth there was a design to establish a second college 
(to be called New College) in connexion with the Uni- 
versity, ‘on the broadest basis, restoring the University to 
its primary standing as a clearly national institution.’ In 
1660 the Act of Settlement gave the Lord-Lieutenant and 
council power to found a second college under the Uni- 
versity, to be called King’s College; but the scheme came 
to nothing; and no further attempt to provide for the 
higher education of Roman Catholics was made until the 
Penal Laws were repealed in 1781, and the Catholic Relief 
Act was passed in 1793. Under Provost Hely-Hutchinson, 
the policy of Trinity College became more liberal than it 
had been for centuries ; many Catholics were received in it 
by connivance, and no religious conformity was required. 
Indeed the provost was anxious to legalise their admission, 
and to make no distinction between them and Protest- 
ants, ‘but such as merit might claim.’ His efforts led to 
the Catholic Relief Act of 1793, which enabled Catholics 
to take prizes and degrees in Trinity College, and to hold 
professorships and fellowships in a university college in 
the University of Dublin ‘to be hereafter founded in the 
kingdom,’ but not exclusively for the ‘ education of papists.’ 
It was also contemplated to provide in this college for 
ecclesiastical students the discipline of a seminary without 
withdrawing them from the lectures of the University. 

There is little doubt that, if the policy of the Relief 
Act had been carried out, it would have changed the 
course of subsequent Irish history. Hitherto the anti- 
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Catholic policy of the government had produced effects 
the very opposite of what were intended. The Penal 
Laws, which had been designed to destroy the influence 
of the clergy, had riveted it on the nation by depriving 
Catholic laymen of the right to educate their children at 
home or to send them to foreign schools; and Trinity 
College, which was intended to train the ‘ natives’ under 
English influences, became a close institution. In 1793, 
however, there was an opportunity, such as had not 
presented itself before, to unite all classes and creeds 
in & common university, and, by educating the Catholic 
clerical students in common with laymen of all denomina- 
tions, to broaden the narrowness of ecclesiastical training 
which has had such fatal effects on Irish progress during 
the nineteenth century. 

But the death of Hutchinson in 1794 led to a violent 
change of policy. The provost left no successor in Trinity 
College to continue his plans; and no attempt was made 
either to open the fellowships or to found a second college. 
Meanwhile, it was impossible, now that the religious 
seminaries in France had been swept away by the 
Revolution, to allow ecclesiastical students to be exposed 
to the ‘contagion of sedition and infidelity, and to ‘the 
licentious philosophy’* prevalent in the non-religious 
schools in France; and, in 1795, the government took 
the step, ostensibly liberal, but really of fatal import, of 
founding, at Maynooth, a college ‘for the education only 
of persons professing the Roman Catholic religion.’ 
Catholic laymen protested, ‘in the interest of liberality,’ 
that Parliament should not exclude Protestants from it; 
but the government, as usual, disregarded their advice. 
The chief cause of the foundation of Maynooth was the 
fear that the clergy would imbibe hostility to England 
in the revolutionary schools of France; and the actual 
political results which the home education of the clergy 
was destined to produce were foreseen by Wolfe Tone 
alone. Hitherto the clergy educated in foreign seminaries 
were Tory in their principles and, as Mr Lecky says, ‘a 
most formidable obstacle to the seditious and anti-English 
movement which Wolfe Tone wished to foment. The 
disappearance of this type of ecclesiastic was welcomed 





* Lecky, ‘History of Ireland,’ iii, 348-9. 
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by Wolfe Tone; but it has been an irreparable loss to 
Irish life.’ The government, however, were not satisfied 
with relegating the clergy to Maynooth. Their next step 
was to separate the laity from the clergy, as they feared 
that the former were likely to become monastic in their 
habits from association with clerics; and, when Lord 
Castlereagh closed the lay college at Maynooth, the last 
step was taken in the long process by which the English 
government has secured the supremacy of the clergy over 
the laity. 

Yet there never was a time when the temper of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy was more conciliatory. Their 
objections to ‘ mixed education’ had not crystallised ; and 
there is little doubt that, if Trinity College had acted in 
the spirit of Hely-Hutchinson, the Irish University ques- 
tion would have then been solved in the only way that 
could permanently satisfy the needs of Ireland. Under 
the Penal Laws, Catholics had petitioned to be admitted 
to Trinity College; and for more than fifty years after 
the Union there was scarcely a single Catholic of repute 
who was not educated there, with the tacit sanction of 
his church.* But the liberal spirit which had animated 
some of the fellows at the end of the eighteenth century 
had deteriorated; the college was now, even in the opinion 
of many of its friends, t ‘a mere ecclesiastical’ and ‘ anti- 
national institution’; and it could not be expected that, 
after the passing of Catholic Emancipation, Catholics 
would long remain satisfied with the scanty recognition 
they received there. 

There is, however, ample evidence that, so late as 1831, 
when the system of national education was established, 
admission to the highest honours of the University would 
have satisfied Roman Catholic claims. The most influential 
of the bishops at this time favoured ‘mixed education’ 
for Ireland. Dr Doyle stated before a ; partnmnentony 
committee in 1830: } 


‘I do not see how any man, wishing well to the public peace, 
and who looks to Ireland as his country, can think that peace 
can ever be permanently established, or the prosperity of the 





* Appendix to Second Report, p. 188, col. 1. 
+ E.g. Mr Wyse, Appendix to Second Report, p. 183, col. 2. 
+ Ib. p. 183, col. 2. 
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country ever well secured, if children are separated at the 
commencement of life on account of their religious opinions 
. . » to separate them is, I think, to destroy some of the finest 
feelings in the heart of man.’ 


But the opportunity was lost through the bigotry of the 
Presbyterian and Episcopalian bodies. Trinity College 
resisted the attempt of Sheil in 1834 to open her endow- 
ments to dissenters; the Established Church refused to 
accept the combined literary instruction in the State 
schools; a distinguished Protestant went so far as to 
say, in evidence before the House of Lords, that it was 
more proper that Roman Catholic children should be 
brought up without any religion at all than that they 
should be instructed in their faith;* the Presbyterians 
established gun-clubs to defend their Bibles ; schools were 
sacked, schoolmasters beaten, and pupils expelled by 
force; processions of armed men paraded the country 
to intimidate the friends of the national system. The 
National Board itself was suspected of a design, in the 
words of Archbishop Whately, ‘to undermine the gigantic 
fabric of the Catholic Church’;{ and certainly, in the 
system of education which it introduced, it waged war 
against the national feeling of the country. 

In these circumstances the enthusiasm of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy for ‘mixed education’ gradually cooled. 
Archbishop MacHale, the eloquent spokesman of the 
national party among the bishops, preached a crusade 
against state education, and withdrew his own schools 
from the system, which narrowly escaped being con- 
demned by Gregory XVI in 1840.t The growth of 
Ultramontanism has probably been the most calamitous 
incident in recent Irish history; but even bishops are 
human, and it cannot in fairness be denied that the 
attitude of the other churches towards the Roman see 
abundantly justified the change of policy in the eyes of 
all but the most far-seeing. Nevertheless, the opponents 
of Ultramontanism were still strong in Ireland; and the 
English government had yet another opportunity of con- 
ciliating and uniting the warring creeds. In 1845 Sir 
Robert Peel passed the Maynooth Act; and in the same 





* ‘Report of the Powis Commission ’ (1870), p. 81. 
+ Appendix to First Report, p. 93, col. 2. 
$ Appendix to Second Report, p. 184, col, 1. 
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session he introduced the celebrated Bill ‘to enable her 
Majesty to endow new colleges for the advancement of 
education in Ireland.’ The Established Church condemned 
the system as ‘ godless’; but the charge, though taken up 
by the Roman Catholic opponents of the colleges, was 
groundless, as abundant provision was made for religious 
instruction. Sir Robert Peel said in Parliament at this 
time :— 


‘The principle of equality is preserved in the new institution. 
We have given the Catholics every facility for religious 
instruction; we have given them direct sanction and en- 
couragement; we have admitted that secular instruction will 
be imperfect unless accompanied by religious instruction as 
its basis; but we have thought (it may be erroneously) that 
the best way of providing that religious instruction, where 
there is so much jealousy of interference, was to give every 
facility, but to call on parents .. . to provide the means, and 
to call on the respective churches to give their aid in pro- 
viding that education.’ (‘Hansard’s Debates,’ vol. 82, col. 367.) 


Furthermore, encouragement was offered for the erec- 
tion of halls of residence, under the supervision of 
representatives of the various churches; chaplains or 
deans of residence were to be appointed by their ecclesi- 
astical superiors. The college in Belfast was to be 
established mainly in the interest of the Presbyterians ; 
but the colleges in Cork and Galway were to be largely 
Roman Catholic institutions, with a considerable repre- 
sentation of Roman Catholics on their staffs. A Roman 
Catholic priest was appointed president of the Galway 
college, and an eminent Catholic layman president of the 
Cork college. 

The reception which Peel’s measure met with was not 
encouraging to the advocates of united education. After 
much hesitation the Belfast institution was accepted by 
the Presbyterians, who were about to establish a purely 
denominational college for themselves, in which ‘every 
one should be a Presbyterian, from the president to 
the hall-porter’; the colleges were denounced by the 
Established Church of England; the Catholic hierarchy 
condemned the principle of ‘mixed education’ as ‘dangerous 
to faith and morals,’ but referred the question to Rome 
for decision; Catholic laymen were divided. The Young 
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Ireland party were enthusiastic supporters of the measure ; 
but O’Connell’s son denounced it ‘as an abominable 
attempt to undermine religion and morality in Ireland.’ 
The reply of Davis to O’Connell is worth quoting even at 
the present day :— 


‘Disunion, alas! has destroyed our country for centuries. 
Men of Ireland, shall it destroy it again? ‘Will you take the 
boys of Ireland in their earliest youth and deepen the differ- 
ences between them? Will you sedulously exclude them 
from knowing the virtues, the genius, the spirit, the affec- 
tions of each other? If you do, you will vainly hope that 
they who are carefully separated in youth will be united in 
manhood, and stand together for their country.’ (Gavan 
Duffy, ‘ Young Ireland,’ p. 702.) 


The great influence of Dr MacHale was exerted success- 
fully at Rome against the Act; but it is curious and 
pathetic to think that, if either side had displayed a 
little of the spirit of compromise on which, according 
to Burke, all government is founded, a measure, the 
rejection of which dealt a blow to Catholic education 
from which it has never recovered, might have changed 
the current of Irish history. It is past doubt that it was 
a@ piece of pedantry—no doubt prompted by fear—on 
the part of the government (which has no objection to 
pay army chaplains) to refuse to endow the deans of 
residence, and to establish dual chairs in the ‘dangerous 
subjects’; but, on the other hand, it is difficult to under- 
stand the logical and religious grounds on which the 
bishops based their condemnation. Dr O’Dwyer told* 
the late University Commission that the most objection- 
able feature of the Queen’s Colleges system was the 
nomination of the professors by the Crown. But this 
was done in the interest of the Roman Catholics, ‘for 
their security in the absence of tests, as Dr O’Dwyer 
elsewhere admitted; and Peel promised that, after 1848, 
the selection of the professors should be left to the 
governing body of the new University—an arrangement 
which the bishop himself approved in another part of his 
evidence. 

The nomination by the Crown is said, by Dr O’Dwyer, 
to be ‘the whole difficulty.’ If so, it is curious that it did 








* Appendix to First Report, p. 37, col. 2. 
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not disappear when Peel nominated a board, largely 
consisting of bishops, to select the first professors. This 
scheme, however, fell through, as Archbishop Murray 
refused to serve; and the nomination of professors was 
ultimately entrusted to the six presidents and vice-presi- 
dents of the colleges, two of whom were Catholics, one 
being a Catholic priest. Another authoritative witness 
before the late Commission, Dr Delany, admitted that 
Peel’s scheme was excellent ‘on paper, if it had been 
in other respects satisfactorily carried out.’* But the 
government was hardly to blame for the unfortunate 
fact that the withdrawal of the Catholic bishops from 
the visitorial boards, and the resignation of the deans 
of residence, threw the management of the colleges almost 
entirely into the hands of Protestants; and it is by no 
means certain that it was possible, at that or any other 
time, to give a larger representation to Catholics in Cork 
and Galway. Dr Newman wrote in 1853 :— 


‘I do not see how Ireland (or England either) can possibly 
supply professors for three colleges. Either you will have 
incompetent men to fill the chairs, or you will of necessity 
bring in a set of quasi-unbelievers. On the other hand, if you 
cut down the staff, you have three incomplete schools of 
learning.’ t 


Even if Catholic professors had been available, it is almost 
certain they would not have been allowed to accept the 
chairs ; for during the years 1845-50 the Queen’s Colleges 
were assailed by the priesthood with the most vehement 
denunciations, and Catholics connected with them occupied 
a ‘disagreeable,’ in fact, an ‘intolerable position.’ 

As was said above, the Queen’s Colleges scheme was 
very nearly accepted in 1845. The explanations of the 
government satisfied a large body of the bishops that 
‘education might go on in them with perfect security to 
the religious opinions of the Roman Catholic youth.’ { 
Archbishop Murray wrote of 
‘the absurdity of applying the epithet of “godless” to insti- 


tutions which comprise the ministers of religion, appointed 
for the express purpose of teaching the students to adore, 





* Dr Delany in Appendix to First Report, p. 78, col. 2. 
t+ Dr Newman, ‘ My Campaign in Ireland,’.p. xliv. 
¢ Lord John Russell, quoted in Appendix to Second Report, p, 189, col, 2. 
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and love, and serve God’; and was persuaded ‘that, for the 
protection and preservation of our holy religion, it was safer 
far to tolerate these colleges, though not unattended with 
danger, and to allow our priests, aided with proper pre- 
cautions, to watch over their progress, than to repudiate them 
utterly.’ * 

Although it is difficult to explain how, on the ground 
of conscience, this scheme of mixed education was intoler- 
able, since it differed ‘not a hair’s breadth’t from Mr 
Balfour’s proposals, which the bishops unanimously 
accepted in 1897, it is easy enough for the student of 
history to understand how unfavourable were the circum- 
stances of the years 1845-52. The Act was sent over to 
Ireland at a time when the country was in the throes of 
the great famine; political feeling was embittered to an 
extent unknown since 1798; the champions of ‘mixed 
education’ among the hierarchy had either passed away 
or were advanced in years; a strong national party had 
sprung up under Archbishop MacHale; Ultramontanism 
had come in with Dr Cullen, who had witnessed the evils 
of secularism in Italy, and confounded, as he did to the 
end of his life, Italian with English liberalism. At Rome 
Pope Pius IX, abandoning his liberal attitude of 1846, 
had yielded to the retrograde policy of the ‘ Gregorians, 
led by Cardinal Antonelli; and, finally, the success of the 
Roman Catholic University at Louvain had encouraged 
the Propaganda to hope that the foundation of a similar 
institution in Ireland would counteract the anti-clerical 
and irreligious tendencies of the age. It was not observed 
that Ireland was freer from these influences than any 
other country in Europe; and that, although a purely 
Catholic university might suit the conditions of Belgium, 
where no Protestant party existed, what Ireland required 
Was a university in which all Christian creeds might 
associate. The project of a Catholic university was not 
popular with the Irish bishops—it is said that Archbishop 
Murray refused to receive its first rector, Dr Newman—- 
and much inertia had to be overcome before it was 
founded; but from the time when the university was 
opened in 1854, the fate of the Queen’s Colleges was sealed, 
since to ask the Pope to withdraw his censure of the 








* Lord John Russell, quoted in Appendix to Second Report, pp. 187, 188. 
t+ Dr O’Dwyer in Appendix to First Report, p. 56, col. 1. ; 
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Queen's Colleges was ‘simply asking him to extinguish 
the projected university, for both could not flourish.’ * 
Nor should it be forgotten that the attitude of the 
English government had changed. In 1846 Sir Robert 
Peel resigned, before the Colleges were opened; and the 
inauguration of the new institutions became the task of 
the author of the Durham letter and the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill. 

The fate of the Queen’s Colleges was for Ireland one 
of the most significant incidents of the nineteenth century. 
On the one hand, it demonstrated the power of the hier- 
archy to wreck any scheme of education which did not 
meet with their full approval; on the other, it made it 
no less clear that, so long as that very elastic phrase, 
censura fidei et morum, is strained so as to justify pre- 
tensions not insisted on in other Protestant countries, 
such as Prussia, and believed, at least by Protestants, to 
be incompatible with the free development of a modern 
university, Parliament will hardly be persuaded to redress 
the educational grievance; and Irish Catholic laymen, 
who are obedient to their bishops, must resign themselves 
to being deprived of facilities for higher education from 
which their co-religionists in England are not debarred. 
The panacea for the ills of Ireland is the free intercourse 
of all denominations in a common college or university ; 
but this intercourse is rigidly proscribed by those who 
form Catholic opinion on educational subjects, ‘as being 
dangerous to faith and morals,’ although it is certain that, 
in their hearts, it is this that Catholic laymen desire. The 
ideal of the Catholic hierarchy is, in the words of Dr 
O'Dwyer, a university 
‘in which the authority of the Pope would be supreme, and 
reach directly or indirectly to every part of its organisation, 
and guide and inform its operations. ... All its intellectual 
life would be carried on under ecclesiastical supervision and 
control.’ t 


In this spirit they proposed, in the draft charter drawn 
up for the government in 1866, 


‘that the four Roman Catholic archbishops, for the time 
being, shall be the visitors of the said college, and their 





* Dr Newman, ‘My Campaign in Ireland,’ p. xliii. 
+ ‘Nineteenth Century,’ January 1899, p. 78. 
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authority be supreme in questions regarding religion or 
morals, and in all other things in the said college.’ * 


In the days of concurrent endowments it was conceivable 
that an English government might have entertained such 
a scheme, as Lord Grey did in 1868; but since the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church it has been impossible 
openly to ask Parliament to sanction legislation that 
would confer a position of privilege upon a particular 
denomination. The endowment of the Jesuit College in 
St Stephen’s Green is not an argument to the contrary, 
although much stress has been recently laid upon it; for 
this endowment is circuitous and insignificant in amount, 
and was never sanctioned by a vote of the House of 
Commons. The Catholic hierarchy have only recently 
recognised the fact that the abolition of tests has altered 
the situation. In 1873 they wrecked the Liberal govern- 
ment by repudiating, ‘as incompatible with Catholic 
doctrine,’ its scheme of university education, which had 
received the imprimatur of Cardinal Manning as ‘a final 
settlement of a vexed question.’t They accepted, as ‘a 
lame and halting measure of relief,’ the Royal University 
scheme of 1879, as it involved the dissolution of the de- 
tested Queen’s University, and, in providing an indirect 
endowment for a strictly Catholic college, seemed to decide 
in their favour—at least logically—the long-continued 
struggle with the advocates of undenominationalism. 
But although Disraeli ‘placed the ball at the feet of the 
Irish Roman Catholics,’t and ‘they kicked it to some pur- 
pose, they have never been satisfied with the examina- 
tional system or the undenominational character of the 
university ; and the most prominent Conservative states- 
men have admitted the grievance, although they have 
hitherto professed their inability to redress it. 

Since Mr Balfour’s speech at Partick (December 1889), 
and his ‘letter to a constituent’ (January 23, 1899), it has 
been obvious that the Catholic claim would have to be 
faced in all its bearings. The general dissatisfaction on 
the senate of the Royal University resulted in a petition 
(February 1901) to Earl Cadogan for a Royal Commission 





* Appendix to Third Report, p. 83, col. 2. 
+ Purcell, ‘Life of Manning,’ ii, p. 529, note. 
+ Appendix to First Report, p. 382, col. 1. 
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to examine into the relations of the Royal University 
with its recognised colleges. The Commission was ap- 
pointed in May 1901; and its Report is now before the 
country. It remains to consider whether the result of 
its labours has been to provide a solution of this vexed 
question acceptable to Catholics and Presbyterians, and, 
at the same time, politically practicable. 


Whatever may be thought of the recommendations 
contained in the final Report, it is at any rate certain that 
the Commission commenced its labours under the most 
unhappy auspices. At the very outset they were ‘ quoted 
and signed’ with the stamp of incompleteness. The 
government yielded to the pressure of Trinity College ; 
and in framing the terms of reference, an investigation 
into the only real university in Ireland was excluded from 
the scope of the Commission. The exclusion of Trinity 
College might conceivably be thought only to preclude an 
investigation into the resources and-internal government 
of the college, while it left it open to the Commission 
to recommend a solution, in connexion with the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, which should be consistent with the 
integrity of Trinity College; but the Commission held 
that Trinity College and the University of Dublin were 
so ‘inseparably and undistinguishably blended’ that it 
would be impossible to alter the University without ‘ pro- 
foundly affecting the interests of the college.’ 

The exclusion of Trinity College and the University of 
Dublin left only two courses open: (1) to recommend a 
solution on the terms of Mr Balfour’s proposals, viz. the 
creation of a university mainly for Presbyterians in 
Belfast, and of a second university mainly for Catholics 
in Dublin; (2) to reconstitute the Royal University on 
educational lines, so as to be a federal teaching university 
with affiliated colleges. Both these solutions are carefully 
analysed in the Report. 

The Commission have adopted the second, which is 
practically a restoration of the old Queen’s University, 
but with certain important modifications calculated to 
make it more acceptable to Roman Catholics and better 
adapted to modern educational ideas. In the first place, 
an attempt has been made to enlist local sympathy by 
giving to local interests representation on the governing 
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bodies of the Colleges. Secondly, in order to meet what 
Dr O’Dwyer called ‘the principal objection’ to the 
Queen’s Colleges, the appointment of professors will not be 
vested in the Crown, but in the governing bodies. It seems 
curious that such slight modifications in a system which 
has been described for half a century as ‘essentially 
dangerous to faith and morals,’ and to be condemned 
‘on grounds of conscience and immutable principle, 
should be expected to render it ‘tolerable’ to Roman 
Catholic opinion ; but the Commission are perhaps well- 
advised in hoping that the authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church would ‘adopt a more benevolent atti- 
tude’ towards the Colleges if they were again offered 
what they refused in 1847, especially if a Roman Catholic 
college were founded in Dublin, as is proposed in the 
Report. Indeed there have not been wanting signs of 
a turn in the tide of opposition to the Queen’s Colleges. 
Dr Delany said that he liked the scheme ‘on paper’; while 
Dr O’Dwyer admitted that Peel’s aim was to set up in 
Ireland ‘a system of education pretty like’* what the 
Roman Catholics are asking for now. He even went so 
far as to allow that the opposition to the Colleges was 
‘more or less a question of time and circumstance. f 
The condition of Ireland was—not without reason— 
considered so exceptional in 1845 that a system of 
mixed education, which is accepted by Catholics in all 
European Protestant countries, was condemned in Ireland 
on the ground of faith and morals. But if the condemna- 
tion of Peel’s measure was merely a question of ‘local 
conscience,’ it is strange that it should have been per- 
sisted in, under altered conditions, for fifty years, to the 
destruction of all lay-Catholic learning in Ireland, and 
that laymen, whose adhesion to the dictates of their 
Church has been nothing less than heroic, and who, in 
some cases, have declared they would sooner see their 
children dead than send them there,t should now learn 
that what they believed was an immutable principle was 
merely a counsel of expediency. It would appear then, 
that the saying of Archbishop Walsh—that ‘in the matter 
of mixed education the Church can have no discretion, 





* Appendix to First Report, p. 47, col. 2. 
t Ib. p. 35, col. 1. ¢ Ib. p. 21, col. 2. 
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must be largely qualified. What is right at Oxford, at 
Bonn, at Tiibingen, and at Munich, cannot be wrong in 
principle in Ireland. 

While the three Queen’s Colleges are to continue the 
system of ‘mixed education’ established by Peel, the 
fourth college in Dublin is admittedly to be a college, 
not only de facto but de jure Roman Catholic, and largely 
controlled by ecclesiastics, ‘with limitations, as many fear, 
‘of thought corresponding to the requirements of the 
authoritative exponents of that creed.’* The ex-officio 
representation of bishops on the governing body of the 
Catholic college is imperatively demanded by the hier- 
archy ; otherwise the Commission would have been loth 
to recommend a constitution so strikingly at variance 
with the comparatively undenominational character of 
the other university institutions in Ireland. And yet 
Mr Balfour has stated that the Catholics demand a 
college which is Catholic only in the sense in which 
Trinity College is Episcopalian and Belfast Queen’s 
College Presbyterian; and Dr Healy denied{ that the 
bishops wished to control the appointment and dismissal 
of professors so long as they were enabled ‘to safeguard 
the faith and morals of their flocks.’ 

The Report has done good work in dispelling this per- 
sistent illusion, and in explicitly stating what is involved 
in the creation of a college for Roman Catholics. It is 
futile to argue that a Catholic college, with a clerical 
head, and with bishops sitting ex officio on the governing 
body, is no more denominational than Trinity College with 
‘a distinguished Protestant controversialist’ as its provost, 
and with four Protestant ecclesiastics om the Board ; or 
than Queen’s College, Belfast, whose president has always 
been a Presbyterian clergyman. A Catholic ecclesiastic 
has a sacrosanct character to which Protestant ecclesi- 
astics lay no claim; moreover, he is a member of a 
highly organised body, and is under the control of his 
bishop to an extent unknown in the Protestant Church. 
The provost of Trinity College is by accident a clergy- 
man, and is completely independent of any Church. The 
General Assembly has no control over the president of 





* Lord Robertson in Final Report, p. 60. 
+ Appendix to Third Report, p. 207, col. 1. 
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the Belfast college. When, therefore, the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy claim a college as denominational in a sense in 
which no existing college has been denominational since 
the abolition of tests in 1873, it should be clearly under- 
stood that, in this respect, their demand is for something 
more than a ‘Catholic atmosphere,’ and really involves 
the reintroduction of religious privilege in Ireland. Many 
attempts were made before the Commission to prove that 
the Jesuit College in St Stephen’s Green is as undenomi- 
national as Trinity College; but the result was perilously 
near a surrender of the whole Catholic case. The Catholic 
ideal is education thoroughly permeated with religion. 
There is much in this ideal with which we can sym- 
pathise; but it is not easy to understand how it can be 
attained, in any measure, in a college where the teaching 
in secular subjects has ‘no religious trend whatever, * 
where there is nothing ‘to indicate that the teacher 
belongs to one religion more than another, and where 
many of the professors and more than ten per cent. of 
the students are non-Catholic. 

It may be doubtful whether Parliament will ever be 
likely to sanction grants to a college, such as_ that 
recommended by the Commission, ‘after the system of 
concurrent endowments has been finally extinguished by 
the disestablishment of the Church of Ireland, ft and 
religious equality has been produced by the process of 
‘levelling down’; and yet, on the other hand, although 
the Commission have made some sacrifice of academic 
principle in their desire to satisfy the Catholic hierarchy, 
it is practically certain that their proposals will not be 
accepted. The Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin has 
condemned the scheme beforehand; and the episcopal 
member of the Commission has expressed his preference 
for a Catholic university. These are ominous symptoms 
and the government is unlikely to propose a scheme 
without, as Mr Balfour said, ‘being tolerably sure that it 
will be accepted.’ 

The Catholic hierarchy have always demanded a 
Catholic university, and, on the grounds of equality with 
Protestants, have refused to be satisfied with less. But 





* Dr Delany in Appendix to First Report, p. 77, col. 2. 
+ Lord Robertson in Final Report, p. 60. 
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the Report has once for all demonstrated the impractic- 
ability of the claim. The creation of a Catholic uni- 
versity would involve the creation of a university for 
Presbyterians in Belfast ; but this would not be tolerated 
by the universal opinion of the north of Ireland, and ‘it 
has never hitherto been attempted to thrust a university 
on an unwilling community.’* Furthermore, it is certain 
that such a university would not be acceptable to the 
most enlightened Catholic laymen, ‘who would be less 
and less prepared to frequent it’;{ and the degrees of a 
denominational university ‘would not pass current in 
the market of life.’{ Ireland is not a country in which 
Catholic laymen are encouraged to express opinions on 
education at variance with the views of their pastors; 
but, in their declaration of 1870, they did not entirely 
adopt this claim, § and, in the ‘statement of certain Roman 
Catholic laymen, || it is said that 


‘no scheme of university education for Ireland will be satis- 
factory unless it affords Catholics the opportunity of taking 
the best degrees to be obtained in Ireland, and enjoying all 
the advantages to be obtained from collegiate life.’ 


The result, then, of the whole inquiry would appear 
to be this. The Commission have condemned the 
examination system of the Royal University because ‘ it 
has lowered the ideal of university life and education in 
Ireland’; they have pronounced the system by which all 
appointments, from chancellor to hall-porter, are made 
on religious grounds, to be ‘ educationally indefensible’ ; 
they have condemned the indirect endowment provided 
for the Jesuit College in Stephen’s Green and for the 
Presbyterian Magee College. But when we come to their 
positive proposals to remedy these evils, it would appear 
that there is an impasse. It is easy to recommend that 
the indirect endowment should be made direct; but this 
step involves certain consequences which may not be 
acceptable either to Parliament or to the denominations 
affected. Under their terms of reference, the only prac- 
ticable solutions open to the Commission would seem to 
have been either affiliated colleges in a reconstituted 





* Final Report, p. 36. + Cf. Mr Wilfrid Ward, Final Report, p. 66, 
¢ Final Report, p. 36. § Appendix to Second Report, p. 128, col. 2. 
|| Appendix to Third Report, p. 581.’ 
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Royal University, or a Catholic university and a Presby- 
terian university. The first solution is unlikely to satisfy 
the aspirations of the Catholic hierarchy ; and, although 
academic opinion in Belfast is strongly in its favour, 
many authoritative Presbyterians have pronounced it 
more objectionable, as being less honest, than the second 
solution.* On the other hand, the second solution is 
obviously impracticable, in view of the attitude of Par. 
liament, the opposition of the north of Ireland, and the 
openly expressed dislike of Catholic laymen. It would 
appear, then, that the Report of the Commission, after all 
the hopes which it has excited, issues in a lame and im- 
potent conclusion. 


Nevertheless the educational situation in Ireland may 
fairly be described as intolerable. For more than half 
a century the country has been a scene of turmoil and 
unrest, entirely at variance with the academic calm 
which is the essential condition of good work. After the 
passing of Catholic Emancipation the struggle centred 
about the national schools; in 1845 the Queen’s Colleges 
were planted in a desert artificially created by the 
destruction of the secondary schools, which a highly 
endowed system of elementary education brought about,f 
and at once aroused an agitation which was not stilled 
even by the destruction of the Queen’s University in 1881; 
in 1879 there was substituted for the academic training 
of the Queen’s University the examinational test of the 
Royal University, which, in the words of the Report, has 
lowered the ideal of learning in Ireland without solving 
the religious difficulty or satisfying educational needs ;}{ 
the year 1878 saw the creation of the Intermediate Board, 
whose immense endowments have been squandered in 
paying grants to schools and scholars without inspection, 
on the results of a ‘tug and scamble’ in a narrow and 
unintelligent programme. After the expenditure of 
countless millions the results beggar description. 

Until recently the system of primary education, 
although it had a start of forty years in advance of the 
English board-schools, had done little beyond reducing 





* E.g. Dr Petticrew, Appendix to Third Report, p. 85, col. 2. 
+ F. H. O'Donnell, ‘Ruin of Education in Ireland,’ p. 23. 
¢ Final Report, p. 29. 
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illiteracy; with regard to the system of intermediate 
education, Dr O’Dwyer is of opinion that ‘it would be a 
great deal better for the Catholics of Ireland that it 
should be stopped altogether’* than that it should con- 
tinue to produce a class of half-educated men who ure 
‘led up to the doors of the university and are then lett 
absolutely helpless in the world’; and the examinational 
system of the Royal University, in destroying the aca- 
demic ideal, has gradually extinguished all intellectual 
life in Ireland. A well-known crammer, who was de- 
scribed as ‘bearing on his shoulders the weight of the 
university, has outstripped ‘in successes the efficient 
Queen’s College of Belfast; attendance at the other 
colleges has been reduced by over 50 per cent.; in 1882 
more than 1100 students were receiving a high-class 
academic training in the Queen’s Colleges; in 1901 this 
number had decreased to about 600. A similar decline 
has taken place in Trinity College, Dublin; in 1886 the 
students under M.A. standing numbered 1346; in 1903 the 
numbers are 938. In view of these facts the Report 
truly states that the influence of the Royal University 
has been ‘one of positive destruction’; and that to it, 
and the misguided legislation which created it, is due the 
‘lowered ideal of university life and education which too 
generally prevails.’ ¢ 

Another and still more fatal result of the educational 
unrest of the last half-century has been the disappear- 
ance from Irish life of the educated lay Catholic. After 
the Union Roman Catholics of the upper classes were 
educated in Trinity College, ‘with the tacit sanction of 
their pastors’; and for more than fifty years they en- 
joyed the immense facilities for higher education which 
that celebrated seat of learning afforded. The mingling 
of the creeds had the happiest results in public life. The 
most zealous advocates of Catholic Emancipation were the 
representatives of the University (such as Plunket), and 
the warmest admirers of Trinity College were Catholics 
such as Sheil and Wyse. But with the Famine and the 
dawn of Ultramontanism this happy condition of things 
ceased. Attendance at Trinity College was pronounced 
‘dangerous to faith and morals’; and, although indi- 





* Appendix to First Report, p. 25, col. 1. + Final Report, p, 25. 
Vol. 197 —No, 394, 2B 
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viduals continued to frequent its halls, it gradually 
ceased to occupy the place, at any rate in the hopes of 
the rising generation, of a great national institution. 
The Catholic landed interest, which was its strongest 
support, gradually lost weight in the country; and the 
great middle class, which arose after the Famine, re- 
garded it, with the political prejudices of the stratum of 
society from which they sprang, as an institution anti- 
national in its history and allied to an alien Church. 

The unhappy results of the consequent separation of 
classes have been among the most noticeable features of 
recent Irish life. It may be said without exaggeration 
that young Irishmen of different creeds rarely meet on 
terms of intimacy during the most impressionable years 
of their lives. The national system of education has 
departed very widely from the stand-point of Mr Stanley, 
and may be styled denominational education with a con- 
science clause; the secondary schools are purely denomi- 
national; a large part of the teaching for the Royal 
University is carried on in clerical seminaries; less than 
two hundred and fifty Catholics attend Trinity College 
and the Queen’s Colleges. A distinguished Catholic wit- 
ness, not averse from sectarian education, has lamented 
that ‘the relations between Catholic and Protestant are 
not as cordial as they were some fifty years ago’;* anda 
Methodist witness testified that 


‘the early friendships which were often formed in olden days, 
and which lasted from school life to old age, are now no more; 
and Catholic and Protestant youths are brought up without 
knowing each other, and with every probability that they will 
come to regard each other as natural enemies.’ f 


It is difficult to determine whether Catholics or Protest- 
ants have suffered more from the alteration of feeling ; 
but there is no doubt that the educational legislation and 
the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church during the 
last fifty years have well-nigh extinguished the desire for 
higher education, and have given rise to the fatal idea 
that there is no career in education for a Catholic layman. 
Outside of Trinity College ‘a layman has hardly any 





* Chief Baron Palles in Appendix to Second Report, p. 128, col. 1. 
+ Sir William Whitla in Appendix to First Report, p. 172, col. 2. 
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chance of living by his brains in a Catholic land;’* 
secondary education is the monopoly of ecclesiastics ; 
and a large number of the fellowships of the Royal 
University must be assigned to Jesuits in order to provide 
an indirect endowment for their college in St Stephen’s 
Green; while to medical men, barristers, and solicitors, 
the possession of a degree is considered of little value. 
The result is that it is difficult to find educated Catholics 
fitted for the higher posts in the gift of the government ; 
and it is a curious result of the ‘levelling down’ legisla- 
tion of the nineteenth century that a smaller proportion 
of Catholics occupy the highest legal and civil service 
positions in the country at present than fifty years ago. 
The degraded position of the Catholic layman in Ire- 
land has had consequences which fatally hamper the 


_ progress of the country. Through recent legislation the 


political centre of gravity has shifted towards the Roman 
Catholics ; and yet, according to an authoritative witness, 
their representatives are ‘absolutely and entirely unfit 
for the duties they have to discharge.’ t In the absence 
of natural lay leaders they either fall into the hands of 
ecclesiastics who ‘possess an influence far-reaching and 
vital, without being sufficiently enlightened to appreciate 
the national issues depending on its exercise, { or, in 
their blind desire to rid themselves of an oppressive 
thraldom, they reproduce a form of Jacobinism which is 
dangerous to the interests of religion and to the economic 
prosperity of the country. 

The salvation of Ireland undoubtedly lies, not in 
strengthening clerical influence, but in developing a class 
of educated laymen, sympathetic with the national ideal, 
and, at the same time, absolutely independent and un- 
trammelled in secular matters. This class has been 
crushed out of existence by the attitude of the hierarchy 
for the last half-century; but it is one of the happiest 
signs of the times that the most enlightened authorities 
of the Church now deplore its extinction. The vice- 
president of Maynooth advocates the higher education of 
the better classes among the laity in order to fill up the 
void in the lay leadership of the country, and believes 





* F. H. O’Donnell, ‘Ruin of Education in Ireland,’ p. 26. 

+ Dr O’Dwyer in Appendix to First Report, p. 25, col. 1. 

$+ Dr O’Dea in Appendix to Third Report, p. 296, col. 1. 
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that in this way the ‘ power of the priests, so far as it is 
abnormal and unnecessary, will pass away.’ * 

But, with a view to ameliorating the position of the 
layman, it is not sufficient that he should be educated in 
a Catholic college or university. Ireland is not like 
Belgium, where the contest is between Catholicism and 
free-thought. It is a religious country, deeply divided by 
social and sectarian differences which have hitherto been 
fatal to its well-being. The shibboleths of a hundred 
years ago, that have lost their potency in every other 
civilised country, are still paramount in Ireland, and are 
so far from being discredited, that all the churches and 
almost all statesmen have combined to regard them as 
dictates of Holy Writ. ‘Equality with the Protestants’ 
meant in 1850 education under ecclesiastical control ; but 
this theory has now been discarded even by Catholic 
states. There is no university in the world, in receipt of 
state endowments, which has any direct relation to the 
episcopate of any church; and, so far from the condition 
in Ireland being so exceptional as to justify a more retro- 
grade policy, there is no country in which it is so neces- 
sary to establish a community of thought and interest 
between the various classes which divide the country into 
several hostile camps, ‘with clerical sentinels pacing up 
and down between them. A Catholic university, or an 
isolated Catholic college in a reconstituted Royal Uni- 
versity, will not mend matters, but will place one further 
obstacle in the way of the fusion of creeds and classes, 
which cannot be long delayed, although the time may not 
yet be ripe for its consummation. 

Such ought to be the aim of an enlightened statesman- 
ship; and yet the terms of reference placed it out of the 
power of the Commission to recommend any legislation 
which does not run counter to the hope of bringing about 
a union, which may be described as ‘a lingering hope,’ f 
but which is absolutely vital to the national welfare. 
The exclusion of Trinity College and the University of 
Dublin from the inquiry is, furthermore, at variance with 
the legislation of 1873, and is a confession that Roman 
Catholics and dissenters cannot be expected to frequent 





* Dr O'Dea in Appendix to Third Report, p. 296, col. 1. 
+ Final Report, p. 34. 
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that college, which is thereby labelled for all time as the 
stronghold of the Church of Ireland. Indeed the Prime 
Minister has openly stated that he should regret its 
becoming a national institution if it should thereby lose 
its Protestant flavour. The true friends of Trinity Col- 
lege, and of Ireland, entertain very different hopes as to 
its future. 

Trinity College was founded in the interest of the 
nation; and the bigoted, anti-national policy of Laud, 
too long persisted in, should not be permitted to condemn 
it to an isolation which is becoming daily more perilous 
tu its interests. Archbishop Healy stated before the 
Commission his belief that, 


‘in these days, when the power is in the hands of the de- 
mocracy, the latter are not likely to continue to consent to 
Trinity College holding 45,000/. a year for the benefit of a 
small section of the community, and leaving the rest out in 
the cold.’ * 


Trinity College, at present, exists for the benefit of a few, 
because, though open to all, the majority are not allowed 
to go to it; but, if Mr Balfour's policy is carried out, it 
will become practically de jure Protestant and dependent 
upon a rapidly decaying class, while it will be exposed to 
the competition of a modern college, enjoying equal en- 
dowments and charging lower fees. The policy of the 
Prime Minister would be fraught with results calamitous 
alike to the college and to the nation. The only solution 
of the university question thoroughly consistent with the 
interests of the whole country is that Catholics and Pro- 
testants should mingle in the common life of Trinity 
College. When threatened by Mr Gladstone’s Bill in 1873, 
its authorities consented to accept the Test Act with all 
its consequences, and made unofficial overtures to Arch- 
bishop Cullen ‘to nominate Roman Catholic lecturers who 
should give instruction under the same rules, and with 
the same emoluments, as existed in the case of Protestant 
lecturers.’ It was also understood that a Catholic chapel 
and house of residence might be erected within the 
grounds, if funds were provided for building them; and 
that no objection would be offered to dual chairs in the 





* Appendix to Third Report, p. 209, col. 1. 
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case of philosophy and history. But Archbishop Cullen 
refused to interfere in any way in providing them with 
religious instruction.* The archbishop had not as yet 
abandoned his hope of a state-endowed university ; and 
the circumstances of the time were adverse. Trinity had 
recently been described by Mr Gladstone as a college of 
‘Protestant traditions and Protestant aspects’; its govern- 
ment and teaching were largely in the hands of Pro- 
testant ecclesiastics; and its religious tone was decidedly 
uncongenial to Catholics. Moreover, the attempts of the 
college to conciliate the Catholics were conducted in sub- 
terranean channels and were very half-hearted ; and, on 
the other hand, the demands of the Catholic hierarchy 
were much more exorbitant then than they are at present. 
At that time the demand was for a system of education 
thoroughly permeated with Catholic ideas; episcopal 
interference extended to the whole sphere of secular 
learning; heretical doctrine was feared even in the 
teaching of arithmetic. But a revolution has passed 
over the universities of Europe since 1873, and learning 
has outgrown the trammels of ecclesiastical control ; so 
that nowadays there is a tendency to give full scope to 
specialists in their proper spheres. Even in Ireland the 
Jesuits have afforded an example of a college for Catholics 
where, in secular subjects, the ‘teaching has no religious 
trend whatsoever.’ In these circumstances there would 
seem to be no reasonable ground why the hierarchy should 
not now accept the terms offered by Trinity College. 

In the evidence given before the Commission a careful 
scrutiny can discover no ground for rejecting this com- 
promise, except the allegation that more than a genera- 
tion would pass away before a Catholic would be eligible 
for a place on the governing body of the college.{ For 
the bishops to condemn a whole generation to depriva- 
tion of culture, for a reason such as this, is to inipose on 
it a penal law of their own making, for which no European 
country, Protestant or Catholic, provides an analogue. A 
witness from Maynooth stated in evidence that no Pro- 
testant government in any civilised country offers to 





* Appendix to Third Report, p. 204, col. 1. Cf. letter of the Vice-Provost 
in ‘Irish Times,’ March 14, 1903. 

+ Appendix to Second Report, p. 190, col. 1. 
t Dr Delany, Appendix to First Report, p. 94, col. 2. 
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Catholics an institution as anti-Catholic as Trinity. 
This witness’s charges are most readily refuted from his 
own evidence. There is no evidence that religious bias 
colours the lectures in Trinity College; and, even if its 
tone were anti-Catholic, the Roman Catholic Church 
would be largely responsible for so unfortunate a result. 

If the college is mainly a monopoly of the Church of 
Ireland, and if one denomination has rights in it which 
the others do not enjoy, it is because the Catholics have 
refused to take advantage of privileges which their co- 
religionists in every other civilised country have been 
satisfied to accept. In Ké6nigsberg, Halle, Greifswald, 
Marburg, Kiel, and Géttingen, the Catholics have accepted 
dual chairs in certain subjects; in Bonn and Breslau a 
paritdt has been established by means of Catholic 
faculties of theology; in Bonn there is a separate chair 
of law ‘for the satisfaction and contentment of Roman 
Catholic subjects’; even in England Catholics are allowed 
to frequent Oxford and Cambridge without restriction as 
to the course of lectures, even in philosophy, which they 
may follow. The only condition usually, but not habitu- 
ally, insisted on in Germany is that there should be a 
Catholic Verein und Verbindung in the university, by 
means of which the advantages of a ‘Catholic atmo- 
sphere’ may be secured, even when the majority of the 
professors are Protestant. 

It is well known that the authorities of Trinity College 
are anxious to extend to Catholics all such privileges, 
and, indeed, every other privilege which the Church of 
Ireland enjoys in the college.* They may now have a 
chapel, a house of residence, a divinity school, dual chairs 
in philosophy and history, and everything else except 
fellowships and professorships, on the ground of their 
religion. Thirty years ago Isaac Butt said that all the 
Protestant students would leave if Mass were said within 
the walls. There is little evidence that breadth of mind 
is even now a characteristic of the electorate of Trinity ; 








* Telegram from Proyost of T, C. D. to Sir E. Carson (March 25, 1901): 
‘No need for interference of Commission with Trinity College, which 
would be ready at any time to receive favourably any proposal made 
directly to it, tending to make the College more attractive to persons not 
members of the Church of Ireland. If there is any privilege enjoyed by 
members of that Church which other denominations desire to have, there 
would be no difficulty in granting it.’ . (Appendix to Third Report, p. 384.) 
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but the college has lost ground in the country since 1873; 
its numbers are falling rapidly; and the danger of 
gradual extinction is now so imminent that the national- 
isation of the college has become a pressing necessity, and 
is considered well ‘worth a Mass’ for its accomplishment. 
It would be easy to give the hierarchy the security of 
faith and morals which is provided in the Report in the 
case of the Queen’s Colleges; and, as to the requirement 
of an atmosphere ‘ not positively offensive to Catholics,’ * 
evidence was uniform that no one has experienced any- 
thing hurtful to his feelings in the atmosphere of Trinity, 
which is secular rather than religious; and the influx of 
a large number of Catholics would rapidly produce the 
particular blend required. Indeed, Chief Baron Palles 
testified that he found the atmosphere of the college very 
stimulating, as the discussions he listened to on questions 
he had never thought of before led him to ‘read the 
Catholic doctrine on these subjects.’ t 

The single remaining change desirable, with a view to 
removing the objections of the Catholics, is an alteration 
in the constitution of the Board. It is difficult to expect 
Catholics, who have been waiting for three centuries to 
enter the Promised Land, to defer for more than half a 
century longer all prospect of having a share in the 
government of the college. If they had come in in 1873 
they would by this time have established a strong claim 
to representation on the Board; but the occasion was 
lost, and it is now the interest of Trinity to renew it. 

Even on other grounds, it is desirable that the adminis- 
tration of Trinity College should be radically amended. 
Members of a gerousia are not the best administrators of 
a college which wishes to keep pace with modern develop- 
ment; and there is little doubt that the reputation of 
Trinity in the scientific world is not what it once was. 
A commission would probably be required to bring about 
the necessary changes in the administration. But revolu- 
tions are generally most fruitful when undertaken from 
within; and there are not wanting signs of a feeling of 
dissatisfaction in the staff. A very strong body among 
the junior fellows is convinced that the whole fellow- 
ship system requires overhauling, and that, as a first 





* Dr O'Dwyer, ‘Nineteenth Century,’ January 1899, p. 79. 
¢ Appendix to Second Report, p. 144. 
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step, the Board should be made elective, and be composed 
of representatives of the senior fellows, junior fellows, 
professors, and, perhaps, graduates. If no more than 
this were done, eminent Catholic fellows and professors 
might hope to have a voice in the management of the 
college within a reasonable time after their election. 
There is no doubt the college would profit both ‘morally 
and financially’ * by the removal of all hindrances to its 
free development as a national institution; and, on the 
other hand, by ceasing to be associated with the Church 
of Ireland, it would no longer be exposed to the assaults 
of enemies such as Archbishop Walsh, who would be glad 
to see some prospect of ‘the central fortress of education 
that is not Catholic’ in the most glorious site in the 
Catholic city of Dublin t being gradually captured in fair 
competition by brilliant Catholics. In no other conceiv- 
able way can they be sharers in the prestige of Trinity 
College. 

Failing the acceptance of Trinity by Catholics, and of 
Catholics by Trinity, the only remaining means of pro- 
moting a union of creeds is the nationalisation of the 
University of Dublin by founding, in connexion with it, 
a Catholic college. The possibility of widening the Uni- 
versity has been contemplated, and attempted more than 
once, since Trinity was founded as a mater universitatis. 
It is a solution popular with the Irish Roman Catholic 
hierarchy; Archbishop Walsh has always expressed his 
preference for it; and it affords a prospect that the creeds 
would mingle, at least to some extent, in the playgrounds, 
debating societies, and laboratories of a common uni- 
versity. But such a solution is open to difficulties and 
objections which it would be impossible to exaggerate. 
Federal universities have lost favour in England, where 
the jealousy of contending creeds has not been added to 
the difficulties inseparable from any system of federation ; 
but in Ireland the history of the senate of the Royal 
University, to which appointments have been made for 
religious creed rather than for academical distinction, 
with a view to maintain an even balance between the 
denominations, has, in the words of the final Report 
(p. 24), presented 








* Cp. Appendix to Third Report, p. 204. 
t Cp. ‘Irish University Question,’ by the Archbishop of Dublin, p, 88. 
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‘a spectacle of an examining university which fails to exhibit 
the one virtue which is associated with a university of the 
kind—that of inspiring public confidence in its examination 
results.’ 


To introduce sectarian strife into the University of Dublin 
would be fatal to the academic calm of that ancient seat 
of learning, and not improbably destructive of the high 
standard of culture which it has always maintained, to 
the great advantage of the country. Such a scheme has 
been styled by a Catholic witness ‘a calamitous disaster, 
and is certain to be resisted by every one who has at 
heart the interest of Trinity College and the future of 
Ireland. If the last state is not to be worse than the 
first, the governing body of a reconstituted University of 
Dublin must be constructed on strictly academic lines, 
and, outside of the domain of faith and morals, must be 
as free from direct episcopal control as Trinity College 
itself. 

Again, the college to be established within the Uni- 
versity of Dublin must not be a Catholic college in the 
narrow sense of the final Report. The introduction of 
such a heterogeneous element into the free atmosphere of 
that institution would be a disastrous step; and the most 
enlightened Catholic laymen would regard it with extreme 
dread and dislike. All that Catholics have a tittle of right 
to claim, on the ground of equality, is a college with a 
‘Catholic atmosphere,’ resembling the ‘Protestant atmo- 
sphere’ which Trinity College has as the result of its de 
jure constitution for three hundred years. 

Another great difficulty is the problem of examina- 
tions. In order that the creeds should associate in a 
common university it is not sufficient to cut the Gordian 
knot, as a witness proposed before the Commission,* by 
bisecting the University of Dublin, and calling one half 
Protestant and the other half Catholic. To set up in the 
University of Dublin an autonomous Catholic college, 
examining for its own degrees, as was recommended by 
this witness, would be to create a Catholic university 
with the right to borrow the degrees of the University 
of Dublin, and as much of its prestige as unenlightened 
opinion might attribute to such a barren title. In a re- 





* Dr Mahaffy in Appendix to Second Report, pp. 215-19. 
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constituted Royal University it was unavoidable to give 
such autonomy as the final Report proposes to colleges 
which are. locally separated; but a university without 
common intercollegiate examinations is a university in 
little more than name. If the reconstituted University of 
Dublin is to be an institution of this kind, it will fail to 
attain its essential object. If the religious barriers are 
to be removed which are fatal to ‘intellectual stimulus, 
enthusiasm, and competition,’ the honours courses should, 
so far as possible, be attended by all denominations; the 
University lectures and examinations should be common. 
In this way 


‘students would test their intellectual strength; they would 
join in their games and athletic amusements, and learn by 
acquaintance with each other that the warmest feelings of 
friendship, and sentiments of the highest respect and esteem, 
can be entertained for each other by persons of the strongest 
religious views, although they belong.to different denomina- 
tions,’ * 


On the other hand, if the colleges of the reconstituted 
University of Dublin are not to be ‘temples to the demon 
of religious strife, the concordat which now prolongs the 
evil existence of the Royal University must be abolished. 
The government must be left in the hands of academic 
men; a balance between the creeds on the boards of 
examiners must not be demanded; there must be no sus- 
picion of clerical pretensions unduly to extend the boun- 
daries of ‘faith and morals.’ In the most favourable 
circumstances a federal union of this kind is very pre- 
carious; and the past history of Ireland and the attitude 
of the churches towards each other incline one to fear 
the worst when sectarian hostility is added to differences 
in social and national ideals. But, failing the acceptance 
of Trinity College by the Catholics, there is no other 
solution which affords a gleam of hope of an ultimate 
fusion of the creeds and classes; and yet without this 
fusion all attempts to give real prosperity to Ireland are 
but the baseless fabric of a vision. 





* Chief Baron Palles in Appendix to Second Report, p. 128, col. 2. 
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Art. XII.—THE CONSULAR SERVICE AND ITS WRONGS, 


1. The Foreign Office List, 1903. London: Harrison and 
Sons. 

2. Estimates for the Civil Services for the year ending 
31 March, 1903. [Commons Papers, 53, 1-vul, 1903.] 

3. Correspondence respecting Diplomatic and Consular 
Assistance to British Trade abroad. Commercial No. 16 
(1886) [C. 4779]. 

4, Reports of Special Committees of the House of Commons 
on the Consular Service, 1858 and 1872. [Commons 
Papers, 482 of 1857-8, 382 of 1870, 238 and 380 of 1871, 
314 of 1872.] 


THERE are perhaps few subjects on which the public 
possesses less esoteric information than the Consular 
Service, though there are few to which more frequent 
reference is made at the present day. To the travelling 
Briton, or to him who, for the sake of business, health, 
or pleasure, passes large periods of his life abroad, the 
consul has always been the best known of all British 
public officials, his resource for help in every trouble, his 
counsellor, friend, and protector. To the British mer- 
chant seaman, the ‘Counsul, as he is styled in marine 
nomenclature, is the visible embodiment in all foreign 
ports of British law and discipline, his guardian against 
tyranny or fraud, his source of relief in distress, the 
ostensible medium of his punishment for all legal offences. 
In recent years, since international commercial competi- 
tion in all the great markets of the world became intensi- 
fied to a degree undreamt of a generation ago, greater 
attention has been given to the duties and responsibilities 
of consuls in what has ever been one of their most im- 
portant functions, that of acting as the pioneers, ambas- 
sadors, and soldiers of trade. In this last respect they 
are now known and their services freely sought by manu- 
facturers and merchants of the United Kingdom, whose 
predecessors were content to rely on their own unaided 
efforts. The vaguest ideas are still, however, prevalent 
as to the functions and life of a consul, and as to the con- 
stitution, organisation, and general administration of the 
consular service. There is a persistent demand for more 
intelligent, energetic, and efficient co-operation on the 
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part of consuls with merchants and manufacturers; but 
ignorance as to the conditions of the service has hitherto 
obstructed any strong movement of public opinion with a 


' view to bring about its reform, or to secure, not to say a 


more efficient service at a greater cost, but full value for 
the expenditure that is now grudgingly incurred. 

Before proceeding to consider the duties of British 
consuls in foreign parts, a few words should be said as to 
the changes that have taken place in the service, and the 
efforts that have been made to place it on a more satis- 
factory footing within the memory of persons yet living. 
Until 1825, almost all British consuls were also merchants, 
whose remuneration consisted entirely of fees; and the few 
salaries that were paid were defrayed from the civil list. 
In that year the first Consular Act (6 Geo. IV, c. 87) was 
passed by Canning; and by it the service was for the 
first time established as a formally organised branch of 
the Civil Service, the members of which were to be paid, 
not by fees, but by fixed salaries, and were forbidden to 
engage in trade. A separate department for the manage- 
ment of the service was at the same time created in the 
Foreign Office. 

The new system, after ten years’ experience, became 
the subject of investigation by a select committee of the 
House of Commons, by which some valuable recommenda- 
tions were made for its better working. The committee, 
however, at the same time ‘gave its full sanction to 
the relaxation made in 1832 of the system pursued since 
1825 of preventing consuls engaging in trade.’ This 
relaxation had apparently proceeded from motives of 
national economy; and its result was a large increase in 
the number of trading consuls. As time went on, consuls 
of this sort found themselves in an awkward position. 
On the one hand they were looked down upon by their 
consular colleagues from the loftier social position of 
officialdom pure and simple, while on the other their 
mercantile confréres asserted 
‘that in no case could persons so engaged at one and the 
same time in the discharge of important public official duties 
and the transaction of business on their own account, hope to 
retain the authority and means of usefulness that an inde- 
pendent salaried officer might be expected to possess.’ 


In 1858, therefore, another select committee was 
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appointed to investigate the question. This committee 
commended the system of educating student-interpreters 
for the China and Japan consular service, which had then 
been recently instituted, expressed its unqualified appro- 
bation of the well-organised consular establishments in 
those countries, and strongly recommended the immediate 
extension of the same regular system of consular educa- 
tion and promotion to the General Service, but especially 
to service in the Levant. It was as unreserved in its con- 
demnation of the principle of trading consuls as in its 
commendation of the China service; but it suggested the 
appointment of respectable persons, already engaged in 
commerce, as ‘ British consular agents’ in places where 
neither trade nor shipping was of sufficient importance 
to require the services of a salaried official. It further 
recommended a regular classification of the members of 
the consular service; and finally expressed a unanimous 
opinion that 

‘justice to an important branch of the public service impera- 
tively demanded such a revision of the salaries and emolu- 
ments of the consular service as would place its members in 
circumstances consistent with the importance of their duties,’ 


Among its subsidiary recommendations were the appro- 
priation of all fees to the government, except those 
collected by unpaid consuls, and their levy by means of 
stamps. 

In 1870 a strong wave of administrative economy 
passed over the country; and, chiefly owing to the per- 
sistent efforts of the late Mr Peter Rylands in the House 
of Commons, a third select committee was appointed, 
which sent in its final report in 1872. The main object 
of this committee was economy; and the whole trend of 
its enquiry was directed to the question of the reduc- 
tion of the costs of the consular establishment. It was 
found by this committee that the progress made during 
the previous fourteen years in carrying out the recom- 
mendations of its predecessor was very slight. Nothing 
had been done towards the establishment of a regular 
system of consular education and promotion; and the 
other reforms recommended had been only to a small 
extent introduced. The new committee again highly 
commended the system in China and Japan; it con- 
sidered, however, that not only would the expense of 
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a strictly official General Consular Service be intolerable, 
but that it would result in the establishment of many 
sinecure or quasi-sinecure posts. It renewed the recom- 
mendation of the collection of fees by stamps; and, 
while finding that many consuls throughout the world 
were underpaid, it was strongly opposed to any general 
increase of salaries that could not be met by a reduction 
of superfluous posts, and the extended employment of 
unpaid vice-consuls. On the other hand, it recommended 
more favourable terms for outfit allowances, leave of 
absence, and retirement after service in unhealthy posts 
—all to be provided for in the same way as the increased 
salaries. 

This was the latest public enquiry into the service. 
For the last thirty years the Foreign Office has been 
undisturbed in its management. Has this management 
been satisfactory? Not many years ago a consulship 
was said to be looked upon as a means for providing a 
more or less sinecure provision for needy members of 
aristocratic families, or rewarding political services to 
the government of the day; and adequate qualifications 
for the office were alleged to be the very last considera- 
tion to influence the selection of candidates. We should 
be sorry to give our unqualified adherence to these 
propositions at the present day, but old traditions die 
hard; and a careful perusal of the last edition of the 
Foreign Office List has afforded us only too many 
grounds for the belief that, in this instance, they con- 
tinue to exercise an influence the reverse of wholesome 
to the public interests. That belief is supported by some 
of the remarks made in the debate which took place in 
the House of Commons in July 1902, during the discus- 
sion of the Foreign Office Estimates. 

Mr Bryce, who is an ex-Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and therefore presumably closely ac- 
quainted with the inner working of the Foreign Office, 
stated that in the past there had been great abuses of 
patronage in the consular service, and that a great many 
men had been put into it who were not fit for the work, 
while on the other hand the efforts of many conscientious 
and able men had been overlooked.* Sir Charles Dilke, 





* Parliamentary Debates ; Fourth Series, vol. 110, col. 728 (3 July). 
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also an ex-Under-Secretary of State, made shortly after- 
wards a similar statement in even stronger terms with 
regard to the present time. 


‘Personally’ (he said) ‘he was acquainted with notorious 
cases in which men, by an undue use of the patronage of various 
Secretaries of State, had been jobbed into consular appoint- 
ments for which they were totally unfit, and the interests of 
the country had suffered in very high degree in consequence. 
There was also the fact that most meritorious consuls had for 
years laboured very hard in the service of the country and in 
the commercial work to which so much importance was properly 
attached, and had then frequently been passed over, and men 
from outside jobbed over their heads into posts which were 
regarded as the prizes of the profession, and to which these 
consuls ought to have been appointed as a reward for the 
good work they had done.’* 


Mr Bryce and Sir Charles Dilke are not men likely to 
make unfounded statements as to matters of fact; and, 
as they met with no contradiction from Lord Cranborne, 
the present voice of the Foreign Office in the House of 
Commons, it must be assumed that they had good founda- 
tion for what they said. 

In the same debate, Sir Edward Grey, also an ex-Under- 
Secretary, joined with Mr Labouchere in urging, in forcible 
terms, the constitution of the consular service as a regu- 
larly organised department of the Civil Service.t The 
view of these speakers was that its members should, as 
in every other branch of the Imperial Service, be specially 
trained to their duties from youth; and that adequate 
recognition should be given to those whose merits con- 
spicuously deserved it, especially to those whose com- 
mercial reports gave evidence of special aptitude in that 
particular branch of their duties. Very different is the 
system betrayed by a perusal of the Foreign Office List. 
There we find that consuls who, as writers on commercial 
subjects, have gained universal public approval, have been 
lost to the state by retirement while still in middle age 
and full of capacity for continued efficient service ; while 
others, who have never afforded any public evidence of 
interest in either commercial or shipping matters, and in 





* Parliamentary Debates, vol. 111, col. 308 (15 July). 
t Ib. vol. 111, col. 300 (15 July). 
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some cases have had no experience whatever which would 
fit them for such posts, have been appointed to office 
in-the most important commercial and shipping ports. 
Fortunately, we have also found cases of the opposite 
nature, in which merit has been recognised and valuable 
public servants are still retained. But, even if cases of 
the latter kind were in a conspicuous majority, which 
they are not, they would not atone for instances of the 
opposite nature ; and the fact that charges, such as were 
openly made by Mr Bryce and Sir Charles Dilke, were 
allowed to pass uncontradicted, even unexplained, shows 
that some strong measures of reform are called for. 


It is repeating a truism to say that our commercial 
supremacy in all the great markets of the world is now 
being vigorously combated by rivals whose existence was 
unknown to our fathers; and that even our marine 
carrying trade, in which till not very long ago we held a 
lead that constituted us almost the monopolists of the 
world, is now being seriously threatened. In both com- 
merce and the carrying trade, consuls are all-important, 
and, if efficient and energetic, can render national services 
of almost inestimable value. According to the terms of 
their general instructions from the Foreign Office, it is 
the duty of consuls to protect and promote the lawful 
trade of Great Britain by every fair and proper means, 
and to give their best advice and assistance when called 
upon to his Majesty’s trading subjects. These are suffici- 
ently comprehensive general instructions, and they are 
supplemented by particular directions as to their fulfil- 
ment. The consul is to furnish information regarding 
labour, manufactures, trade, commercial legislation and 
finance, communications, technical education, exhibitions 
and conferences—everything, in short, that could be of 
any kind of use to merchants or manufacturers anxious 
to enter into trade relations with the country to which 
the consul is accredited. 

Accurate and comprehensive reports on these subjects 
can from time to time, as occasion arises, be prepared by 
consuls who bring ability and diligence to the discharge 
of their duties. When these qualities meet with no 
recognition from the highest immediate authority, when 
merit passes unrewarded and indifference or incompetence 
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meets with no mark of disapproval, continued efficiency 
cannot be expected. The Foreign Office has hitherto 
shown a want of appreciation of any effective discharge 
of this portion of their duties by consuls, which is quite 
in keeping with its traditional indifference to matters 
of commerce. A Commercial Department, it is true, 
exists within it; and it might be assumed that com- 
mercial reports are carefully studied by its members, and 
that when marked excellence is clearly shown in those 
furnished by any particular consul, his merits should be 
notified to the Consular Department of the Office, from 
which all recommendations for promotions and transfers 
are supposed to emanate. But this is far from being 
the case. 

It is doubtful if the Consular Department has the 
least cognisance of the respective merits of the members 
of the service in this respect; while the reports, so far 
from being carefully estimated, even in the Commercial 
Department, would seem to be not infrequently not even 
read there. Sir Henry Bergne, till last year head of the 
Department, stated, in his evidence before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on Steamship 
Subsidies, that there is no official in the Foreign Office 
whose business it is to study these reports; that he very 
often ‘skimmed’ them himself; but that, with that 
exception, there is no one in the Foreign Office whose 
duty it is even to read them, let alone bring their merits 
or demerits to the notice of the departmental controller 
of the service, and through him to that of the Secretary 
of State. If this is the case—and we must assume it to 
be so—if the only interest taken by the Foreign Office in 
the discharge of their commercial duties by consuls in all 
parts of the world is to act as a mcre intermediary in the 
transmission of reports to the Board of Trade and to 
Chambers of Commerce in the United Kingdom; if the 
task of estimating the comparative values of those reports 
is left entirely to the Board of Trade, which not only has 
no voice in the appointment or promotion of consuls but 
finds its advice and wishes, on the very rare occasions on 
which they are tendered, ignored by the Office, what 
continued zeal or efficiency can be expected in this respect 
even from the most zealous, patriotic, and intelligent 
consul ? 
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In the debate to which we have referred, Lord Cran- 
borne, in his reply to Sir Edward Grey, stated that one 
of the things in which the Foreign Office is at present 
engaged, is to raise the quality of the consular trade 
reports which are under the standard. It will be inter- 
esting in time to learn what measure of success attends 
the efforts of the Foreign Office ; but, so far, that depart- 
ment has shown little inclination to follow Sir Edward 
Grey’s advice; and some of the appointments made in 
the consular service since that debate irresistibly suggest 
the idea that the Office regards the criticism of the most 
distinguished members of the House of Commons with 
contemptuous indifference. 


The duties of a consul as regards the Foreign Office 
are defined in a volume entitled ‘ General Instructions to 
His Majesty's Consular Officers.’ We have already sum- 
marised its main provisions as regards trade, the protec- 
tion and advancement of which is their raison d'étre; but 
it is not to be assumed from what we have said that 
their sole function in that respect is the production of an 
annual report, no matter how interesting or valuable it 
may be. A consul is always to be prepared to furnish 
any information on any subject that may be required 
from him; and this provision is construed in the most 
liberal manner by our merchants and manufacturers, 
whose demands on the consul’s time and experience, on 
all conceivable subjects connected with trade, are as 
frequent as they are varied. He is, by the traditions 
and rules of the service, not allowed to give that open 
support to financial enterprises, or the claims of capital- 
ists and speculators, that is nowadays very often 
afforded to their own countrymen by his colleagues of 
other nationalities. He is, however, frequently asked to 
collect debts—which he is not allowed to do—to recom- 
mend agents, to ascertain the solvency of local traders, 
and to take out patents, as well as to supply information, 
both to individual inquirers and to Chambers of Commerce, 
concerning tariffs, laws, and trade openings for special 
articles, from fish-hooks and beer up to machinery, electric 
tramways, and railways. 

A consul’s duties as a notary public are also large and 
varied. He should be competent not only to draw up a 
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marine or commercial protest, and to attest all documents 
brought to him in such manner that they will pass the 
scrutiny of an adverse lawyer in court, but also to draw up 
a will, a power of attorney, or even a conveyance. He is 
responsible for the due administration of the estates of 
his countrymen dying intestate within the limits of his 
jurisdiction, and for the transmission of their effects to 
England. It is his duty to celebrate marriages with a 
strict observance of the somewhat intricate provisions of 
the Consular Marriage Act; and, not infrequently, he is 
called upon to read the Burial Service, when the ministra- 
tions of an English clergyman cannot be obtained. He 
must endeavour to settle all disputes between his country- 
men so as to obviate reference to the native courts of 
law ; and his assistance in this respect is much in demand, 
not only in commercial, but in domestic matters. A 
wrangling husband and wife are no infrequent clients in 
his office. He must be thoroughly acquainted with the 
provisions of treaties and conventions, so as to be able 
to see that all British subjects enjoy the rights and 
privileges to which they are entitled. He has to be 
present in the local courts when his countrymen are tried 
before the native authorities on criminal charges, to visit 
them in prison, and to see that their place of confinement 
is not insanitary, nor their treatment cruel. 

In former days travellers were few, and gave little 
trouble to consuls; moreover, they were generally per- 
sons of substance and intelligence, whose visits, even if 
they occasionally necessitated official assistance, were 
almost invariably a source of pleasure. The case is now 
very different. Modern facilities have flooded the world 
with British tourists, often lacking in substance or intelli- 
gence, to the majority of whom the consul is a maid-of- 
all-work, liable to be called upon at any hour of day or 
night for any conceivable object. He is expected to give 
information, with a smiling face, as to washing-charges 
and cab-fares, railway and steamboat routes; to trace 
missing luggage; to recommend hotels and guides; to 
give advice as to sight-seeing; to procure not only 
vouchers for admission to palaces, arsenals, churches, 
gardens, and museums closed to the general public, but 
even invitations to large social functions for utter 
strangers, with nothing but their own assurance to re 
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commend them. The climax is, perhaps, reached when 
an unknown traveller requests the consul, not as a 
favour, but as a right, to endorse the draft or cheque 
which a suspicious banker declines to cash without such 
a guarantee, or even to advance sufficient funds to pay a 
hotel bill or a steamship fare to the next port. Absurd 
though it may seem, we believe we may safely say that 
there is not one British consul, in posts remote from 
England, who does not experience demands of this nature 
many times in every year, while his capacity for meeting 
them may be estimated from the fact that the whole 
amount allowed by the Foreign Office for the relief of 
cases of genuine and unmerited distress in every part of 
the world is 650. per annum, not a shilling of which 
can be expended by any consul without the fullest 
justification. 

With the officers of his Majesty’s Navy consuls are 
brought into close and constant association. The intimacy 
which is thus created is one of the pleasantest incidents 
in their careers; and social intercourse with the intelli- 
gent, genial, and well-bred naval officers compensates for 
many of the rubs that have to be patiently borne from 
the fussy globe-trotter. It must, at the same time, be 
admitted that the naval officer places a very liberal con- 
struction on the consul’s obligation to furnish him at all 
times with any assistance or information which he may 
require. If none of his Majesty's ships are in port, the 
consul is himself Senior Naval Officer. He has to look 
after men left behind as stragglers, or in hospital or 
prison ; and to send them, in due course, to the nearest 
ship. He is in frequent telegraphic communication both 
with the Admiralty and the Commander-in-Chief on his 
station; and, if the port is a depot for coal or other 
stores, he is responsible for their due preservation. 

We have left to the last the consideration of a consul’s 
duties under the Merchant Shipping Acts, which are dis- 
charged under direct supervision not of the Foreign Office 
but of the Board of Trade, and are constant, varied, and 
important. They commence immediately with the entry 
of a British ship into the harbour, when the articles 
of agreement of her crew, her certificate of registry, 
and her official log-book are deposited by the master 
at the consulate. The entries in the log have to be 
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examined ; cases of serious illness or death on board 
during the voyage have to be carefully investigated 
and formally reported upon to the Registrar-General 
of Shipping and Seamen; while, if any casualty, no 
matter how slight, has befallen the ship, a sail blown 
away, a boat lost, the slightest collision, the merest 
suspicion of fire, that again must be enquired into with 
equal care, and promptly reported in minute detail to 
the Board of Trade. The last act of the master, when 
the ship is leaving port, is to obtain his clearance from 
the consul and to recover the ship’s papers deposited on 
her entry, with a record by the consul of all the changes 
that have occurred in the crew from any cause during her 
stay. Without the consul’s cognisance, no seaman can be 
engaged, discharged, or left behind in hospital or prison; 
nor can any alteration be made in the terms of his agree- 
ment; and every case of desertion or absence without 
leave must be promptly reported to him. 

In grave cases the consul has to receive the formal 
depositions of witnesses, and to see that both accused and 
witnesses are sent either to England or the nearest British 
colony. If a serious complaint is made by either master 
or seaman, or if the crew of a British ship which has been 
lost arrives at his port, he must summon a Naval Court, 
conduct and record the proceedings in accordance with 
intricate regulations, and investigate in public all the 
circumstances of the complaint or casualty. The court is in- 
vested with drastic powers over both master and seamen; 
and in the latter category it is to be remembered that, with 
the exception of the master and indentured apprentices, 
every one employed in the service of the ship is included. 
Scarcely the smallest dispute between master and men is 
ever settled without the consul’s intervention. To the sea- 
man he is the visible embodiment of the law; and though 
the consul’s punitive powers cannot in fact be directly 
exercised without the aid of the cumbrous machinery of 
a Naval Court, not only seamen but even masters, as & 
rule, have a deeply-rooted belief to the contrary, a belief 
which materially facilitates the settlement of disputes, 
the restoration of discipline, and the prevention of fraud. 
In the case of the great liners belonging to wealthy 
steamship companies, the consul’s aid is now seldom in- 
voked ; but it is a very different matter with the ‘ tramps’ 
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and sailing vessels, belonging to what are known as ‘ one- 
ship companies,’ in which a large part of our ocean trade 
is still carried on. 

Finally, almost every incident connected with shipping 
has to be reported in detail either to the Board of Trade 
or the Registry-General of Seamen ; and the mere clerical 
work of filling up the mass of documents evolved by 
the ingenuity of the two departments necessitates no 
small amount of labour. Quarterly accounts, accom- 
panied by vouchers for every shilling of expenditure on 
behalf of seamen, have to be rendered to the Board of 
Trade; and woe betide the consul who is unfortunate 
enough to transgress by one hair’s-breadth the limits set 
by the regulations. If aseaman is reported as a deserter, 
it is the consul’s duty to see that the allegation is true, 
and that there has been no collusion on the part of the 
master; while, if one dies, or is left behind in hospital or 
prison, a detailed inventory must be made of his effects, 
from his best Sunday suit down to his pocket-knife; and, 
after careful examination of his wages-account, the 
balance due to him must be paid to the consul and 
credited to the Board of Trade. 

The duties which we have so far described are those 
discharged by our consuls all over the world, alike in 
France and Germany, the United States and the South 
American republics, the Ottoman Empire and China. 
But in the last two states, as well as in Siam and Corea, 
and until very lately in Japan, extraterritorial provisions 
in the treaties under which our intercourse is conducted 
deprive the respective governments of their sovereign 
rights over aliens resident within their dominions. In 
these countries, therefore, consuls discharge, in addition, 
very important magisterial and judicial functions, the 
exercise of which requires a high degree of legal skill and 
practical and theoretical knowledge of the laws of 
England. Consular courts are established under Orders 
in Council at every place in those countries at which 
there is a consul; and the consul is ex officio the judge of 
the court. As such he is invested with an extensive civil 
and criminal jurisdiction. The former includes bank- 
ruptcy, probate, and lunacy, and is limited only by the 
exclusion of matrimonial and admiralty cases. With 
that limitation, it is the consul’s duty to try civil cases, 
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involving any amount or any principle, and often raising 
abstruse legal points. In most of these countries there 
are to be found, not only qualified British or American 
legal practitioners, but journals, owned by Englishmen 
and edited according to British ideas of a free and 
independent press, which report every case minutely. 
No slipshod administration of justice can, therefore, be 
indulged in with impunity by easy-going or incompetent 
consuls, 

The consul is also sheriff and coroner for his district ; 
and, under the Fugitive Offenders Act, he is sometimes 
called upon to deal with cases involving very delicate 
points. In criminal cases he can hear, either summarily 
or on indictment, all charges of offences within his 
district which can be adequately punished by a sentence 
of not more than twelve months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. If, on the preliminary investigation, it appears 
that the offence is so serious as to require a heavier 
penalty, the consul’s functions are limited to taking the 
depositions and the bonds of the necessary witnesses and 
sending the case for trial before the Supreme Courts, 
which have been established at Shanghai and Constanti- 
nople. To these courts there is also an appeal in all civil 
eases. These functions require, as we have said, a high 
degree of legal knowledge; and several consuls who 
exercise them are, as a fact, members of the English Bar 
and professionally qualified to discharge such duties. 
Nor is this all; for in each important consular district 
there is usually a British gaol, for the proper adminis- 
tration of which the consul is responsible; so that 
he is gaoler as well as judge, magistrate, coroner, and 
sheriff. 

Finally, to these varied avocations have to be added 
in many cases functions that would in European countries 
be called diplomatic. Every consul in the East bears a 
more or less political character, and is daily engaged in 
the conduct of negotiations with the native authorities 
which require all the tact and intimate knowledge of 
men that are supposed to be the essential qualifications 
of the trained diplomatist. 


We have next to inquire into the methods adopted by 
the Foreign Office at the present day in its management 
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of this important service—a matter with regard to which 
the Foreign Office List for 1903, which has recently 
appeared, affords us considerable material for forming a 
judgment. A significant example is given in the preface 
to this volume of the comparative degree of estimation in 
which the diplomatic and consular services are held. The 
list of promotions, retirements, and deaths considered 
worthy of mention includes only those of diplomatists, 
those of consuls being entirely ignored ; though the retire- 
ments included those of Sir John Blunt and Mr Scoti, 
consuls-general who had served the Foreign Office for 
“forty-seven and thirty-four years respectively, and the 
deaths those of Sir Alexander Gollan, who served in 
Spanish colonies for over forty years, Mr Hewlett, who 
was for twenty-seven years an able consul in China, and 
Mr Borg, who served for nearly forty years in Egypt. 

In the Foreign Office List the consular corps falls 
into three main divisions—‘ General Service,’ ‘Ottoman 
Dominions, and ‘China, Japan, Corea, and Siam.’ Its 

_ members are classified as agents and consuls-general, 
commissioners and consuls-general, consuls-general, con- 
suls, vice-consuls, and consular agents; while in the 
Eastern branches there are also assistants and student- 
interpreters. The agents and commissioners, eight in 
number, including the Earl of Cromer, are all resident 
at posts where their duties must be purely diplomatic. 
Two are officers of the Indian army; three have risen 
from the rank of vice-consul, in two instances with great 
rapidity ; two are still members of the diplomatic service. 
Not one has ever served in a consular capacity at a com- 
mercial or shipping port. 

In the ‘General Service’ division there are forty 
consuls-general; but the most superficial examination 
of the list shows that considerable deductions must be 
made before we can form an accurate estimate of the 
number of such posts open to the service. At least seven 
consuls-general are members of the diplomatic service, 
who, like, the agents, retain their relative positions in 
that service; one is also included in the list of agents; 
seven are honorary officers, who in five instances are 
apparently not British subjects ; only twenty-five of these 
important salaried posts are held by bona fide members 
of the consular service. The holders in thirteen instances 
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rose from the rank of vice-consul, in seven from that of 
consul ; the other five appear to have started on their 
consular career in this its highest rank. 

There are eighty-two consuls in salaried, and fifty in 
unsalaried posts. We will take the latter first. At Brin- 
disi, Venice, Rome, Geneva, Zurich, Dresden, we are repre- 
sented only by honorary consuls. Yet there must surely 
be sufficient British interests, commercial and other, 
at these places to render the satisfactory discharge of 
consular duties worthy of adequate remuneration. At 
Vladivostok, although nine tenths of the shipping in 
that port is British, we have actually no consul at all. 
Office allowances are, it is true, granted to several of the 
unpaid holders ; but every shilling of such allowances has 
to be expended on the general charges of the office, clerk- 
hire, rent, stationery, postage, etc., and formally accounted 
for. Formerly it was the recognised custom for unsalaried 
consuls to retain for their own benefit official fees levied 
by them; but this perquisite has, we believe, now been 
withdrawn, and all fees have to be credited to the Foreign 
Office, with the result that some of these consulates 
actually return a profit. In many cases, as may be in- 
ferred from the names, the unpaid consuls are foreigners. 
In some, they are native bankers or money-changers, who 
look for remuneration to the extended custom among 
British travellers which their nominal office brings to 
them. The only interest which such persons can take 
in British trade will generally be an antagonistic one; 
nor can it be reasonably expected that, when the interests 
of British subjects come into conflict with those of their 
own countrymen, the interference of a native-born consul 
in favour of the former can be very enthusiastic or 
energetic. The injured British subject is a mere way- 
farer, soon gone and forgotten, while the fellow-country- 
man remains permanently to take advantage of any 
opportunity that may present itself for requiting in full 
measure the inconvenience he may have suffered at the 
hands of a consul so unpatriotic as to place the con- 
scientious discharge of his duty to the foreigner above 
his national sympathies. Trading consuls are perhaps 4 
necessity. They could not be universally replaced by 
paid officials without incurring an outlay which cannot 
be contemplated in the present state of public feeling. 
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They are perhaps better than none at all, but they are 
an evil, especially when not British subjects. 

Of the eighty-two salaried consuls, two hold somewhat 
anomalous positions, in that they are salaried officers 
holding the King’s Commission, and are at the same time 
permitted to trade. Four are officers of the Indian army, 
holding political posts in direct- subjection to the Indian 
government and paid only by the India Office, and one is 
in like manner paid by the Colonial Office ; these officers 
cannot, therefore, be strictly considered as employés of 
the Foreign Office. Of the remaining seventy-five, we 
find that twenty-four originally entered the service in 
their present rank. The others first passed through the 
grade of vice-consul; but there seems to be no attempt 
whatever to secure anything even remotely approaching 
uniformity in the length of service in the lower grade. 
The present consul at Baltimore, for example, was a vice- 
consul for seventeen years, and had previously served for 
five years as a clerk in the Consulate-General at New 
York, where we presume he must have acquired a thorough 
knowledge of his duties. The consul at Paramaribo, on 
the other hand, had only three months’ experience as a 
vice-consul, and none at all prior to that. Similar incon- 
gruities are plentiful throughout the list. 

In the list of vice-consuls we find sixty-six salaried 
and 437 unsalaried officers; there are also thirty-eight 
consular agents, all unsalaried. Of the unpaid vice- 
consuls we need only remark that what we have said in 
regard to trading consuls applies to this class also. Of 
the salaried vice-consuls, two are paid by the India Office 
and six are permitted to trade. The senior on the list 
has had no less than thirty-three years’ experience as 
vice-consul at the important post of Havre without pro- 
motion to the higher rank; yet, as he holds a Royal 
Commission, has passed the Civil Service examination, 
and on several occasions has acted as consul-general at. 
his post, it must be assumed that he is a capable officer. 

In the General Consular Service, appointments to 
high office are occasionally made from among those who 
have previously served as consular clerks. But the usual 
practice is to select nominees, as vacancies occur, from a 
list of candidates kept by the Secretary of State, in which 
are recorded the names of persons known or recommended 
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to him, and their supposed qualifications for the ofiice. 
In his choice the Secretary of State is entirely unfettered, 
except by the regulation that candidates must be between 
twenty-five and fifty years of age, and by the responsi- 
bility which he owes to Parliament and the public—a 
responsibility which, in the case of consular appoint- 
ments, can hardly be said to exist. The selected candi- 
dates are ‘expected’ to pass a qualifying examination; 
that is to say, they must satisfy the Civil Service Com- 
missioners that they can express themselves clearly and 
correctly in writing, write and speak French correctly 
and fluently, and communicate directly in the language 
of the inhabitants with the authorities and natives of 
the place where they are to reside. For this purpose, 
German is considered sufficient for all ports in Northern 
Europe; Spanish or Portuguese for those in Spain, 
Portugal, Morocco, and Central and South America; 
Italian for all other Mediterranean and Black Sea ports. 
They are also examined in ‘ Colenso’s Arithmetic,’ and in 
the principles of mercantile and commercial law, though 
far less severely than the youthful candidates for student- 
interpreterships in China and Japan. 

The whole examination, we must repeat, is merely 
qualifying, not competitive ; and in such conditions a low 
standard of marks is inevitable. Simple, however, as this 
ordeal is, it appears to be by no means indispensable, as 
only thirty-four of the eighty-two salaried consuls, and 
only thirty-three of the sixty-six salaried vice-consuls 
have passed it, while the unsalaried officers of both ranks 
appear to be entirely exempt from it. When the examin- 
ation has been passed—or dispensed with—the candidate 
is required, if possible, to attend for at least three months 
at the Foreign Office in order to become acquainted with 
the forms of business as carried on there; and he is then 
supposed to be fully equipped for the efficient discharge 
of his duties, even if his post be that of a consul-general 
in a great commercial and shipping port, or an important 
inland city. 


The second branch of the service is that in the ‘ Otto- 
man Dominions,’ including Turkey, Egypt, Tripoli, Bul- 
garia, and Crete. It consists of seven consuls-general, 
fifteen consuls, twenty-three vice-consuls, seven assistants, 
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and two student-interpreters. These are all permanent 
officers in the Imperial Civil Service, the majority con- 
sisting of men who enter it in their early youth after 
having passed an open competitive examination of a very 
searching nature before the Civil Service Commissioners ; 
who have thoroughly learnt, as assistants at the most 
important consulates, such as Constantinople or Salonica, 
not only ordinary consular duties, but the laws and 
languages of the Ottoman Dominions; and who, having 
served through a long period of probation, are gradually 
promoted to the higher ranks. The system was only 
originated in 1877, and is not yet perfect, some officers of 
the old type still remaining in the service; but as twenty- 
five out of the forty-five commissioned officers have 
already passed through this training, and as there is now 
a sufficient number of qualified assistants to provide for 
all probable vacancies, it may be hoped that this branch 
of the consular service will no longer be a subject for the 
unrestricted exercise of patronage by the Secretary of 
State, but that it will supply a hopeful career to those 
who have devoted their lives to it. 

Candidates for this branch of the service are examined 
in Latin, ancient Greek, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish—a searching linguistic test—but not in mathe- 
matics, geography, précis-writing, or law. After their 
appointment as student-interpreters, they are required 
to reside for two years at Oxford or Cambridge, during 
which they receive an allowance of 200/. per annum; and 
to study, under the control of the Boards which superin- 
tend the instruction of the Indian Civil Service students, 
the Turkish and Arabic languages, and Mussulman law. 
Persian, modern Greek, and the Slav languages are addi- 
tional optional subjects. On the satisfactory completion 
of their course at the university, they are appointed 
assistants, and are assigned for service either to the 
missions or the most important consulates in Turkey, 
Bulgaria, or Egypt. At the end of their first twelve 
months of service, they are again examined in the lan- 
guage of the country in which they have resided. Twelve 
months later they are called upon to pass a searching 
examination in the Civil, Criminal, and Commercial law 
of Turkey, in International Law, and in the history, lan- 
guage, and system of administration of the country in 
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which they have resided. They have also to show a 
general knowledge of the history of the Turkish Empire, 
and of the treaties that have been concluded between it 
and foreign powers. Their promotion and subsequent 
seniority depend on the result of this examination. 

This training, assuming that the several examinations 
are conducted by competent examiners, is as exhaustive 
and severe as that of the members of the covenanted 
Civil Service in India. It has, however, one weak point. 
No provision seems to be made either for instruction or 
examination of the probationers in one very important 
element of their future duties, the administration of the 
law of England in their capacity as judges of the con- 
sular courts. 


Passing from the Near to the Far East, we come to 
the third branch of the consular service, a branch which 
has attained a degree of perfection as yet only hoped for 
in that in the Ottoman Dominions, and not even con- 
templated as possible in the General Consular Service. 
In the Far East the Foreign Office has theoretically 
aimed at full efficiency, and has succeeded in founding 
a service of which it may well be proud. This service 
has given to the country not only some of its best public 
servants, but has also produced original investigators of 
great attainments in Oriental philology, history, law, 
geography, and science. It is no exaggeration to say 
that, whatever success has attended our diplomacy in 
the Far East during the past generation has been in 
large measure owing to the trustworthy and intelligent 
assistance rendered to the Foreign Office by the members 
of their consular staff, every one of whom possesses a 
good knowledge of both the spoken and written languages 
of the countries in which he resides. Nor is an exact 
knowledge of the language the only qualification which 
results from their long training. Living among the 
people from early youth, associating freely with all 
classes, from the officials of the imperial courts down to 
the coolies who draw their jinrikshas, studying native 
sentiment as mirrored in the daily press and in current 
and past literature, they acquire a spirit of sympathy 
with native feeling, and a capacity to follow the intri- 
cacies of the Oriental mind, which render them of the 
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highest value, not only as interpreters, but as advisers in 
almost all diplomatic negotiations. 

There are three distinct establishments: China, Japan, 
and Siam—the service in Corea being recruited from 
members of the first two. In China there are 6 consuls- 
general, 17 consuls, 2 vice-consuls, 26 assistants, and 23 
student-interpreters; in Japan, 6 consuls, 2 vice-consuls, 
9 assistants, and 5 student-interpreters; in Siam, 2 con- 
suls, 2 vice-consuls, 2 assistants, and 4 student-inter- 
preters. All members of this branch enter the service 
under the same conditions, after having passed an open 
competitive examination before the Civil Service Com- 
missioners; but their subsequent careers are limited to 
the country to which they are first appointed, no inter- 
change of personnel taking place between the three 
establishments. 

The subjects in which candidates for this branch are 
examined by the Civil Service Commissioners include 
Latin, French, and German, précis-writing, geography, 
mathematics, the elements of the criminal law, and the 
principles of the mercantile and commercial law of Eng- 
land. No part of their probationary period is spent at an 
English University, the successful candidates being sent 
direct to the missions at Pekin, Tokio, or Bang-kok, to 
which they are usually attached for at least two years. 
During this period, they serve in the Chancelleries, side 
by side with the junior secretaries and attachés of the 
diplomatic service, thus acquiring a knowledge of official 
routine and an insight into eastern diplomacy. They are 
required to pass searching examinations in the language, 
both written and spoken, the law, history, and geography 
of the countries in which they reside, and in the pro- 
visions of the treaties and Orders in Council which con- 
cern them. They are also attached, whenever the exi- 
gencies of the service permit, to the staff of his Majesty's 
Supreme Court in China, where they acquire a practical 
knowledge of English law; and they are encouraged, 
though not compelled, while on subsequent leave of ab- 
sence in England, to undertake a full course of legal 
study under the supervision of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, and to be called to the English Bar. Such suc- 
cess has attended the legal portion of their training that 
there have been already one Chief Justice and three 
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Judges of the Supreme Court in China, who originally 
entered the service as student-interpreters; while the 
general administration of justice, both criminal and civil, 
in the consular courts, commands unequivocal respect not 
only from British subjects but from foreigners of other 
nationalities and from the natives. 


From this description of the entry and subsequent 
training of the members of the two branches of the con- 
sular service in the Near and Far East, it will be seen 
that we have in them a home-made pattern for a general 
consular service in no sense inferior to that of France, 
which has long been held up as a model for our imitation 
by English reformers. Like the French system, it pro- 
duces men who give to it their entire lives from early 
youth, and become generally qualified for efficient service 
in any part of the world, as well as specially fitted for 
duty in that part to which they were originally appointed. 
Were the entire consular service modelled after this 
fashion, and constituted a regular branch of the Imperial 
Civil Service, it might be hoped that it would cease to be, 
what it too often is now, a harbour of refuge for retired 
army Officers and for failures whose only recommendation 
is aristocratic, official, or personal influence, or an easy 
source of reward for persons to whom the Government 
of the day is in some way indebted. 

Admirable, however, as are the eastern branches, both 
in training and in personnel, service in them seems to be 
regarded by the Foreign Office as an absolute disqualifica- 
tion for employment in the West; and neither length of 
service nor the most distinguished and meritorious per- 
formance of duty throughout his whole career will obtain 
for a consul a transfer from an eastern to a western post. 
It may, doubtless, be reasonably argued that, generally 
speaking, men specially trained at the public expense for 
duty in particular spheres should, in the public interest, 
be confined to those spheres. But, admitting this, occa- 
sions arise when men whose health unfits them for 
continued residence in the East are still fully qualified, 
both bodily and mentally, for efficient service under less 
trying climatic conditions—men who are both willing 
and anxious to continue in the careers to which they 
have devoted their lives, and who contemplate a life of 
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enforced idleness, while still in early middle age, with 
the utmost repugnance. A perusal of the Foreign Office 
List shows such cases to have actually occurred—cases in 
which not only have the services of valuable officers been 
lost to the public, but heavy charges incurred for pensions, 
no doubt well earned by the recipients, but a totally 
unnecessary burden on the public purse. The govern- 
ments of Russia and Germany have to some extent 
imitated our system of training student-interpreters, but 
they recognise no limitation of the fields in which the 
services of the finished product can be utilised. We 
can conceive no logical justification for the peculiar 
position which our Foreign Office assumes in this respect, 
nor any explanation of it, except that a change of system 
would interfere with its prescriptive rights of unrestrained 
patronage. 


Such, then, being the avenues by which entrance into 
the consular service is obtained, -what chance has the 
ordinary aspirant of regular promotion, leading ulti- 
mately, as a reward for intelligent and long-continued 
labours, to one of the prizes of his profession? We can 
only answer that, without that magic charm ‘ influence,’ 
he has very little. To those who do not possess that 
charm, the words ‘ Lasciate ogni speranza’ might well be 
written over the gates of the consular service. In his 
evidence before the Select Committee of 1870, the late 
Lord Derby, who had been Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, stated that a great deficiency in the consular 
service is that 


‘there is no security that a man who gets into it and does 
well will be promoted to a better post—no man who enters 
the service has any assurance that he will get on.’ * 


Plenty of examples, if it were advisable to mention names, 
could be taken from the Foreign Office List, to prove that 
Lord Derby's statement is still as true as it was thirty 
years ago; and that the more recent remarks of two 
distinguished ex-Under-Secretaries of State for Foreign 
Affairs, which we quoted in the preceding part of this 
article, have only too good a foundation in actual facts. 
On the one hand, men of tried capacity and. long 





* Commons Paper 382 of 1870, p. 164, question 2288, 
Vol. 197.—No. 394, 2T 
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service, who have often been called upon to discharge 
temporarily the highest duties, are suffered to linger on 
in subordinate posts for ten, twelve, seventeen, or even 
thirty-three years. On the other hand, men without pre- 
vious experience or special qualifications, but fortunate in 
having friends or relatives in high station, soar over the 
heads of the friendless ones; or perhaps, after serving a 
short qualifying apprenticeship in a comparatively humble 
post, are straightway promoted to one of the prizes of the 
profession. Foreign Office clerks—in one case at least 
beyond the regulation age—and unpopular members of 
the diplomatic service, have been appointed, with no 
better reason, to some of the best posts. Only recently 
we have seen how a gentleman retiring from Parliament 
for unknown reasons, at what turned out to be an in- 
opportune moment for the government, was appointed, 
without any qualifying experience whatever, to the post 
of consul at an important shipping and commercial port 
in South America. These things have been done in the 
face of the opinion expressed by the late Lord Hammond, 
then Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, before the committee of 1870, who said, 


‘I think it would occasion very great and just dissatisfaction 
in the Consular Service if a diplomatic officer were named 
consul at one of our large commercial consulates, such as 
Marseilles or New York, where the salary is high and the 
position great. There are prizes to be looked for by the 
Consular Service.’ (Report of Select Committee, part 1.) 


We are far from asserting that appointments such as 
those we have alluded to are always unjustifiable, or that 
the officials so appointed are necessarily failures. But 
what we do assert is that such appointments constitute 
an injustice to hard-working, meritorious officers of long, 
well-tried experience ; that the condition of an important 
branch of the public service, in which such abuses of 
patronage pass without comment, cannot be sound; and 
that such a system does not tend to the satisfactory 
performance of the duties owed to the state by the 
members of that service. We have shown that, apart 
from the General Consular Service, the Foreign Office 
has at its disposal in the Eastern branches an admir- 
able material which not only makes it unnecessary to go 
outside the service, but also deprives the Office of any 
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justification for filling important vacancies from the 
ranks of untried outsiders. 

In these circumstances, it is no matter for surprise 
if the country has to regret the recent withdrawal of 
several of the most distinguished members of the con- 
sular service in the Far East, who have retired while 
still in full vigour of mind and with all the advantages 
of a ripe experience. The commercial reports of these 
gentlemen have been repeatedly held up for admiration 
in the Press as affording the strongest evidence of 
capacity, thought, and industry, and fulfilling most 
satisfactorily one of the main objects of the service— 
that of furnishing information and advice to British 
merchants and manufacturers. The retiring members 
have, we believe, at various times given public addresses 
in the Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom, 

d have favourably impressed critical audiences. One 


'/has filled with success the office of judge at Shanghai ; 


another has been entrusted with the conduct of many 
important negotiations in China; a third is recognised as 
one of the most competent authorities on the mercantile 
marine. 

The ground for retirement in each case was ill health. 
But a state of health that unfits for continued residence 
in trying Eastern climates may be compatible, in the case 
of a man still in the prime of life, with the most energetic 
discharge of duties in a more temperate zone. Surely it 
would have been possible to utilise the continued services 
of these gentlemen elsewhere than in China or Japan. 
There have been several vacancies in the post of consul- 
general at important places in Europe and America in 
the last two years, in any of which the peculiar qualifica- 
tions of these gentlemen could have been utilised to the 
great advantage of the public, while the present heavy 
charges for their pensions would not have been incurred. 
It may of course be argued that their transfer from a 
close to an open service would have been unfair to the 
members of the latter; but this argument cannot be used 
in the face of recent appointments, in which the claims of 
existing members have been indiscriminately ignored. 

The French consular service affords, in its elaborate 
organisation and efficient management, a marked con- 
trast to the indifference shown in Great Britain to the 

272 
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qualifications of persons selected for consular appoint- 
ments, and the utter disregard of consistency or regularity 
in subsequent promotion. All French consular officers 
have a recognised diplomatic status, and the transfer of a 
consul to a high post in the diplomatic service—that of 
ambassador is, we believe, the only one absolutely closed 
to consuls—is by no means a rare occurrence. On the 
other hand, a man of mark in some other line of life may 
be appointed directly to a consulate, but this only takes 
place in exceptional circumstances; and, as a rule, all 
posts are filled by officials who have risen in the regular 
way through the successive grades of the service. Pro- 
bationers (stagiatres), who must be under twenty-seven 
years of age, and either possess a university degree in 
law, science, or literature, or have served in the army or 
navy, are nominated by the Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
and once each year a competitive examination takes place 
among them for the position of consul-éléve. The subjects 
of theexaminationare international law, political economy, 
geography, maritime and customs law, and either the 
English or the German language. The successful candidate 
must then spend one year at one of the principal chambers 
of commerce, and furnish periodical reports on the district 
he selects. He is then attached to an important consulate, 
where he must serve for at least three years before being 
eligible for the rank of vice-consul, and for a similar 
period in each successive grade before being promoted to 
the rank of consul or consul-general. The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs is advised in all matters relating to the 
service, and especially in those affecting the development 
of trade, by the ‘Comité Consultatif des Consulats,’ which 
was created by Presidential decree in 1891, and consists of 
twenty-five members, including Senators and Presidents 
of Chambers of Commerce. Flagrant jobbery is unknown 
in the service ; and every member of it, who does hi8 duty, 
can look forward to an assured career and to promotion 
in his legitimate turn with as much certainty as if he 
were in the army or navy. The pay is adequate; the 
consular offices at every large seaport are invested with 
much outward dignity ; and the subordinate staff consists 
of permanent officials formally assigned to it from Paris, 
not, as in the English service, of ill-paid clerks, picked up 
at haphazard by the consul, with only the most remote 
prospects of advancement in the future, and no interest 
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in their work beyond that of earning their scanty wages 
with as little labour as possible. 


A review of the present conditions of the consular 
service will not be complete without a brief consideration 
of its financial position. We have unfortunately no 
means immediately available for accurately comparing 
our own service in this respect with those of other 
great commercial Powers; it may, however, be generally 
stated that Great Britain spends a larger aggregate on 
the service than any other state, excepting perhaps 
France and the United States ; but that the British consul 
is individually worse paid than his colleague of France, 
Germany, Russia, or the United States. The latter state- 
ment may at first sight appear incorrect in the case of 
the United States, whose consul-general in London, to 
take one example, receives a yearly salary of only $5000, 
while our representative in New York has more than 
double this amount. But the emoluments of British 
consuls de carriére are practically limited to their salaries. 
The amount received by consuls in the way of fees for 
voluntary services is too insignificant to be taken into 
consideration as an item of regular income; and the same 
remark may be applied to certain commissions paid to 
consuls on account of sums disbursed by them on behalf 
of the Board of Trade, Admiralty, War, and India Offices. 
The United States consuls on the other hand are entitled 
to, and do regularly levy, large personal fees, which, in 
important consulates, frequently quadruplicate their 
official salaries, and everywhere form a regular and sub- 
stantial addition to them. 

According to the latest estimates, the total cost to the 
nation of the entire consular service is 320,324/. This 
includes 650/. allowed, as previously mentioned, for the 
relief of distressed British subjects throughout the world ; 
but the whole is reduced to a net total of 230,742/. by 
appropriations in aid to the amount of 89,5827. These 
appropriations consist of — 


£ 
Consular fees and fines, General Service . . . - 70,250 
” ” China Service . . . 10,475 
Japan and Siam Services ‘ - 4,450 
Contribution from Indian Revenue to diplomatic and con- 
sular reapeninan in owns — and a mf 4 - 4,087 
Sundry : ‘ : P 3200 





89,582 
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The distinction drawn in the Foreign Office List be- 
tween the general service and that in the Ottoman 
dominions is not observed in the estimates; but the total 
expenditure may be classified as follows :— 




















Services. rn Pe ~P Expenses General | Totals. 
and Wages. | yitowances. | 
z | z 2 z z 
omer bees 135,550 ‘“ 75,544 | 18,550 | 229,644 
Servicesin China .| .. 52,821 re 12,221 | 65,042 
a | eT 5,970 | 25,638 
| $20,324 
| 

















The miscellaneous expenses include, in the General 
Service, outfits and travelling, postage, incidentals, chapels, 
hospitals, etc.; and in China, Japan, and Siam, legation 
guards—which is not a consular outlay at all—outfits and 
travelling, rent allowances, postage, incidentals, prison 
expenses, medical attendance, etc. All consular officers 
in the Far East receive medical attendance, but not 
medicine, at the government expense; and are either 
provided with official residences or receive allowance in 
lieu thereof on a scale of one sixth of their salaries. 
Their retiring pensions are calculated on the basis of 
salary and rent allowance. In the year 1872, that of the 
latest select committee, the net expenditure on our 
consular service throughout the whole world exceeded 
200,0007. In 1902 it had increased to 226,606/.; and the 
estimate for the current year is, as we have shown, 


230,7421. The commerce and industry of England, the main | 


sources of its wealth, with which the consular service is 
indissolubly associated, have during this period of thirty 
years steadily and constantly grown. Our foreign trade 
is now nearly twofold what it was in 1872, our shipping 
tonnage fully threefold. Yet the net increase in our whole 
expenditure on the consular services throughout the world 
is only 30,000/.; while the increase in the mere routine 
duties performed by consuls may be estimated by the 
fact that the amount of fees levied for official services 
and credited to the government in the General Consular 
Service, exclusive of China, Japan, and Siam, in which 
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the ratio of increase is probably greater, has grown from 
30,0007. to over 70,0007. Taking seventeen of the best. 
posts in the General Service, we find that the salaries 
paid to individual consuls range from 22501. (New York) 
to 8007. (Marseilles); but New York is exceptional, the 
salary in no other post exceeding 14001. In the special 
services, in the Near and Far East, the salaries paid in 
fourteen important posts range from 15001. (Shanghai) to 
800/. (Constantinople). 

The thirty-one posts referred to are the best on the 
list. Members of the service obtain them only, if at all, 
after long and meritorious labours, extending over many 
years; but they are frequently, as we have shown, con- 
ferred on outsiders, to the exclusion of those already on 
the establishment. Is it possible to assert that remunera- 
tion on this scale is an adequate return for the services 
expected from a consul during a life of exile, it may be in 
unhealthy and trying climates, and in countries where 
the ordinary expenses of living are on a far higher scale 
than in England, where there are no educational facilities 
for his children, and where he is himself compelled to 
incur heavy expense in costly passages to and from 
England when considerations of health or other good 
reasons force him to take leave of absence? No com- 
passionate allowances, as in the military, naval, and 
Indian services, are granted to consuls’ widows and chil- 
dren, except, in very rare cases, doles from the ordinary 
civil list; and some provision for families must therefore 
be made during the lifetime of the head, often in countries 
where the rates of life insurance are far in excess of those 
in England. Nor must it be forgotten that, wherever his 
post is situated, a consul is obliged to maintain at his 
own expense the dignity and social position proper to the 
holder of an important and respected office in a foreign 
land, while the demands on his hospitality and charity 
are frequent, and practically inevitable. Finally, the 
cost of living has increased and the standard has been 
raised during the last generation all over the world; but, 
except in isolated instances, consular salaries remain pre- 
cisely as they were twenty or thirty years ago. 

In these circumstances, it is surprising that men 
of education, refinement, ability, tact, and courage, 
such as many of our consuls undoubtedly are, should be 
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willing to devote themselves to a career which, at its 
best, offers no higher pecuniary rewards than those we 
have quoted. It speaks well for them that, as a class, 
they are conscientious in the discharge of their duties; 
and that in every part of the world, however crushed they 
may be by the wearing anxiety of a perpetual struggle to 
keep up appearances, they worthily maintain in their lives 
and conduct the best traditions of English gentlemen 
and responsible servants of the imperial government. 


We have endeavoured to lay before our readers a 
plain unvarnished description of the British consular 
service as it now is, without making a single statement 
that cannot be verified from the Foreign Office List, the 
estimates, or other official publications. We claim to 
have shown that the whole system stands in urgent need 
of thorough reform; and that need was never so great as 
to-day, when our commerce is threatened on all sides, as 
it never has been before, by active, enterprising, and 
intelligent rivals. The materials for that reform are 
ready to hand. We have shown that the expenditure on 
the service has not kept pace with the greatly increased 
demands made on its members, the rapidly growing 
interests of the Empire, or the large rise in the cost 
of the necessaries of life throughout the world; and we 
assert that public economy has in this particular instance 
been carried to a point at which it ceases to be com- 
patible with efficiency, and becomes the worst form of 
extravagance. But we have also shown that, even if no 
addition is made to the present parsimonious votes, the 
nation should and can obtain a better, far better, return 
for its outlay than it now gets. It is the management 
that is in fault; and Parliament will fail in its duty to 
the public if it continues to maintain, in the face of recent 
events and permanent conditions, the apathetic indiffer- 
ence which has hitherto marked its attitude towards the 
laches of the Foreign Office. 
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Art. XIIL—LONDON EDUCATION AND THE ACT 
OF 1902. 


1, Statutes . . . passed in 1902, with Notes, incorporated 
Enactments, and selected Statutory Rules. By J. M. Lely, 
Barrister-at-Law. London: Sweet and Maxwell, 1903. 

2. The Education Act, 1902. 


THE recent enactment of a law which deals comprehen- 
sively with the whole subject of education, both primary 
and secondary, is a notable fact in our national history, 
and is fraught with consequences of vital importance. 
What those consequences will be cannot be fully or 
wisely estimated until the heat of last session’s contro- 
versies shall have abated, and until some experience of the 
actual working of the Act shall have been gained. But it 
is not inopportune to attempt a brief retrospect and an 
estimate of what has already been effected by the new 
Act and of what it has failed to do. It is especially 
desirable to discuss the bearing of that Act on the pro- 
blem which yet awaits solution, and to consider how far 
the principles which have already received the sanction 
of Parliament can be applied to meet the requirements of 
education in the metropolis. 

When the government decided to take in hand tho 
task of reconstructing the educational fabric, they had 
before them the fact that Mr Forster’s Act of 1870 had, 
on the whole, worked satisfactorily. It had covered the 
country with primary schools, every one of which was 
furnished with qualified teachers, and was subject to the 
rules of the central Board of Education and regularly 
visited by its officers. It had enlisted the co-operation of 
all the religious bodies which had founded elementary 
schools, and it distributed public aid to them on condi- 
tions which were generally acceptable. But the reports 
of the Schools’ Inquiry Commission, of the Technical In- 
struction Commission, and of the Commission presided 
over by Mr Bryce, had called public attention to the fact 
that, while the elementary education of the country had 
been satisfactorily organised, the advanced education 
needed by those whose children do not use the primary 
schools, but occupy the whole field between those schools 
and the universities, remained still in a chaotic and in- 
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complete state, controlled, in part, by endowed founda- 
tions, by joint-stock companies, by religious bodies, by 
municipalities, by private enterprise, and by other volun- 
tary agencies, sometimes in rivalry or even in hostility 
to each other, but unconnected and wholly inadequate to 
the national needs. Some very intelligible alarm was 
caused by the evidence of our deficiencies in the technical 
and scientific training which is needed for skilled industry, 
and by the suspicion that, owing to the superiority of 
such training in other countries, England was losing 
ground in the markets of the world. And this alarm 
served to reinforce the demand which was made by other 
persons who were less concerned with material interests, 
but who, on grounds such as Matthew Arnold had so 
long and persistently advocated, were in sympathy with 
his favourite plea—‘ One thing is needful: organise your 
secondary education.’ 

Accordingly the general expectation favoured the 
prospect of a measure which should aim mainly at the 
completion of the national system by adding to it a 
systematic provision for intermediate and higher instruc- 
tion, and linking it on to the existing work of the Board 
of Education, which, within its own sphere, was generally 
believed to have served its purpose well, and to need 
little or no essential modification. A measure thus limited 
in its scope, and framed on the lines of the Report of the 
Secondary Education Commission, would probably have 
been accepted with little or no difficulty. But other con- 
siderations determined the government to embark on a 
bolder enterprise and to fashion a scheme which super- 
seded much of the existing machinery and involved a 
complete reconstruction of the whole edifice of public 
instruction from top to bottom. Two reasons were 
assigned for this resolve. The first was the general 
desire for unity of administration, and for bringing all 
departments of education under the control of one 
authority in each district. It was believed that the Scot- 
tish system of universal school-boards, each of which has 
cognisance of both primary and secondary instruction in 
its own district, was inapplicable to England; and that 
the constitution of English school-boards hardly justified 
the extension of the powers of those bodies beyond the 
domain of elementary instruction. Moreover, the recog- 
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nition of two rating authorities would needlessly com- 
plicate the local administration and produce overlapping 
and other inconveniences. A second reason for the intro- 
duction of the measure was of graver importance and 
more sure to excite controversy. Many of the supporters 
of the government had viewed with concern the increasing 
difficulty of maintaining in efficiency the schools controlled 
by the Church of England; and the occasion seemed oppor- 
tune for placing the relations of those schools to the state 
on @ surer and more permanent basis. 

It might have been inferred from the terms of the 
abortive Bill of 1901 that the establishment of a new 
authority to deal with secondary and technical education 
alone would be the chief object of the new legislation; but 
the operation of the Bill was extended so as to give 
additional strength and permanence to the principle of 
denominational instruction. Provision was made for 
lightening, if not removing, the pecuniary pressure on de- 
nominational managers, while leaving to those managers 
a majority of two thirds in the future government of the 
schools, on the easy condition of maintaining the fabric. 
There was also a provision which favoured the establish- 
ment of new schools of the voluntary or ‘non-provided’ 
class, and virtually discouraged the building of new ‘pro- 
vided’ schools of the board-school type. At the same 
time the government proposed that an additional grant 
of 1,300,0007. should be made from the imperial exchequer 
in relief partly of rates and partly of those voluntary 
subscribers who would be charged with the maintenance 
of the fabric. 

Nevertheless, the hopes of those who desired additional 
means and influence for denominational teaching were not 
entirely realised either in the framing or in the progress 
of the Bill. For the Cowper-Temple clause, which forbids 
the teaching of distinctive creeds and catechisms in the 
provided schools, was not repealed; and the Parliamen- 
tary Secretary of the Board of Education introduced into 
section 4 (higher education) a provision extending the 
principle of that clause to all schools, colleges, or hostels 
which might be provided for secondary education. 
Further, a new clause, section 7 (5), was accepted by the 
government, enacting that in non-provided schools ‘assis- 
tant teachers and pupil teachers may be appointed, if it 
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is thought fit, without reference to religious creed or 
denomination,’ thus leaving all religious tests applicable 
to head teachers only. Finally, the government accepted 
the Kenyon-Slaney clause, section 7 (6), which provides 
simply that the religious instruction shall be ‘under the 
control of the managers, that is to say, of a mixed 
body, of whom the majority are almost necessarily 
laymen. These modifications in the original scheme of 
the government were obviously distasteful to a small 
number of its supporters; but they greatly facilitated 
the passing of the Bill through Parliament, and its 
ultimate acceptance by public opinion. 

An effort was, however, made by the advocates of more 
definite religious teaching to compensate for these losses by 
anew and untried device known as the ‘right of entry,’ by 
means of which all aided schools, whether provided or non- 
provided, might be visited by ministers of religion to give 
denominational instruction according to the wishes of the 
parents. A motion to this effect by Lord Hugh Cecil 
was rejected in the House of Commons by a decisive 
majority (243 to 57). An attempt made by Lord Halifax 
to secure the same object by means of ‘ external facilities’ 
for the teaching of creeds and catechisms in neighbouring 
churches and chapels during the school hours failed in 
the House of Lords; and a compromise proposed by Lord 
Lytton, permitting the various religious bodies to use the 
class-rooms of the provided schools after school hours, 
met with a similar fate. 

Each of these proposed courses would have been open 
to very grave objections. Kindly people of all parties 
have welcomed such proposals at first under the impres- 
sion that it was fair to the sects all round to give them 
a footing in the municipal or public schools. But it is 
needful to remember that, in those countries in which 
such an arrangement prevails, the social and religious 
conditions differ materially from our own. In Canada, 
in Ireland, in Switzerland, and in Germany, the inhabi- 
tants are all known to be either Catholics or Pro- 
testants; and there is generally provision for two 
different forms of religious teaching to correspond to 
this distinction. In each case there is a creed-register 
of parents. No such register exists in this country, or 
would be tolerated, if an attempt were made to form one, 
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There is no machinery for ascertaining the diverse wishes 
of parents in regard to the specific dogmatic instruction 
they may prefer, or for giving effect to those wishes when 
ascertained. The introduction of specialists representing 
the interests of different religious parties would, on any 
conditions, tend to destroy the unity of a school’s work, 
and seriously weaken the just influence of the teacher ; 
and it would bring prominently before the minds of 
young children sectarian differences of which they do 
not know, and need not at present know, the meaning. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that the parents 
desire that any such ‘facilities’ should be offered to them. 
In country places where there is but one school, and that 
a school in which all the religious teaching is of a distinct- 
ively church character, the Nonconformists have, it is 
urged, a real grievance; for questions relating to god- 
fathers and godmothers and the sacraments are clearly 
inapplicable to the children of Nonconformist parents ; 
and the learning by heart of the Catechism is not un- 
reasonably objected to as an unreal performance, wholly 
ineffective even for the purpose for which it was designed. 
In a wise and conciliatory address delivered by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at the Winchester diocesan con- 
ference in October last, a suggestion was made which 
would go far to remove these difficulties. The Arch- 
bishop said : 
‘I should desire to give an undertaking that in our Church 
schools the time-table of religious teaching should be so 
arranged and published as to show clearly on what day or 
days alone any class was taught our religious formularies, so 
that parents might readily know how to withdraw their 
children from that specific lesson should they so desire.’ 


The Bishop of St David's, in like manner, discusses 
proposals for a Welsh educational compromise. 


‘I hope’ (he said) ‘before very long to confer with the 
Diocesan Board of Education as to the best way of fixing, for 
the convenience of Nonconformist parents, the hours in the 
week in which the Bible, the Catechism, and the Prayer-book 
will be respectively taught in Church schools ; and for arrang- 
ing, as far as may be practicable, alternative Scripture lessons 
for children whose parents desire them, during the hours in 
which Church children are taught the two subsidiary text- 
books of the Church.’ 
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The adoption of these suggestions in rural districts would 
prove very acceptable to Nonconformist parents. They say 
in effect that they do not wish to exclude their children 
from the biblical teaching or religious influences of a good 
school; still less do they desire to send their own ministers 
into it to give lessons on Nonconformity ; although they 
are naturally unwilling that their children should receive 
distinctive lessons in churchmanship. Such an arrange- 
ment as the two prelates propose needs no public legisla- 
tion to give it sanction. It could easily, under the present 
law, be effected by a considerate and friendly adjustment 
of duties between the non-provided schools and the local 
authority. It would make the adoption of the ‘right 
of entry’ plan wholly unnecessary in the ‘one-school 
districts.’ 

Still less is there any need or demand for that plan 
in towns in which parents have a choice of schools, In 
the London educational area there are denominational 
schools within reasonable distance available for all per- 
sons who desire them. Such schools may be classified 
as follow :— 














Denominations. Boob ——o so ol 
Church of England . . ° - | 353 157,503 131,380 
Roman Catholic . ° ° . - | 105 40,111 27,700 
Wesleyan . : ° ‘ . ° 18 7,227 5,149 
Miscellaneous, Jewish, British, etc. . 40 13,535 11,101 
Total of non-Board-schools . - | 516 218,376 175,330 
Board-schools . . . » | 465 565,325 =| 462,840 














The net result of the Act, and of the various parlia- 
mentary discussions and decisions which attended its 
progress, has been to give increased stability to the 
class of schools heretofore called ‘voluntary,’ to preserve 
their distinctively denominational character, and to relieve 
their managers from much financial anxiety. But on the 
other hand, it must be owned that, in deference to a very 
general demand for what is known as ‘popular control,’ 
the status of such schools has considerably altered. Paro- 
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chial boundaries and traditions count for less than of 
yore in our social system ; and the theory that the clergy- 
man of the parish is the authorised chief of all its reli- 
gious agencies, though not without beautiful and vener- 
able associations, cannot possibly be accepted as a basis 
for the organisation of national education in a democratic 
community. These inevitable changes, however, have not 
been without substantial though perhaps undesigned 
compensations. They have in one direction restricted 
the sphere of a clergyman’s influence, but in another they 
have greatly enlarged it. He can no longer claim the 
position of an autocrat; but he can be, and generally 
is, an influential member of a school-board or other 
local authority. He is frequently appointed chairman ; 
and he discovers that association with laymen, some of 
whom may be Nonconformists, in the performance of 
an important public duty increases and widens his know- 
ledge of the people, and greatly multiplies his oppor- 
tunities of public usefulness. It should be no small 
satisfaction to a minister of religion who finds himself 
relieved from the burden of the sole management of a 
parochial school, to find also that he has thus become 
able to co-operate with his neighbours, and to take a 
larger share in the civilisation and the public life of the 
community. His character and position will justify him 
in watching with special interest the religious teaching 
which is given, not only in the non-provided, but in the 
provided school. He will, as a manager, or as a member 
of a local committee, have it in his power to see that the 
religious instruction given in the provided school, under 
the restrictions of the Cowper-Temple clause, is thorough 
and effective, and he will be better able to know to what 
extent such instruction may be most wisely supplemented 
in church or in catechetical exercises on Sunday for the 
children of his own communion. 

Here is a very significant passage from the last annual 
address of Lord Reay, the chairman of the London 
School Board :— 

‘The fact that clergy of all denominations have always been 
represented on the School Board ... is hardly compatible with 
the assertion that only mental, and not moral, improvement 
is foremost in the work conducted in the schools of the Board. 
Of the total number of managers, 348 are clergymen of the 
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Church of England, and 135 are Nonconformist ministers, mak- 
ing a total of 483, or nearly 24 per cent. The total number of 
groups of managers is 183: of these, 55 have chairmen who 
are clergymen, and 9 have chairmen who are Nonconformist 
ministers, making a total of 64, or nearly 35 per cent.; and 
these chairmen are elected by the groups. In some cases the 
clergymen who are managers of our schools are also managers 
of voluntary schools. During the existence of this Board 
63 clergymen, 17 Nonconformist ministers, and 4 Catholic 
priests have found seats upon it. .. . The fact that they owe 
their position on the Board to election, and on the groups of 
managers to selection, inevitably tends to increase the value 
of their beneficent co-operation.’ 


That in all parts of the country the ministers of 
religion are showing their willingness to take an active 
part with the laity in administering the school system is 
a fact of happy augury. In this matter our country 
differs essentially from France and the United States; 
for in neither is the co-operation of the clergy in the 
management of the state schools provided for or expected. 
Under the new Act the clergy will not, it is true, speak 
with the same authority as that of the members of directly 
elected school-boards ; and they will regard themselves as 
precluded not less by professional duties than by their own 
tastes and aptitudes from becoming candidates for seats 
on the county councils. But in any recast of the educa- 
tional authority for the metropolis it is essential that the 
importance of retaining the services of that class of the 
community who by sympathy, and by the nature of their 
special responsibilities, are most closely concerned with 
the moral and social advancement of the people, should 
be steadily borne in mind. 


The preoccupation of Parliament and of public opinion 
with questions relating to the machinery of education, 
to the authority which should control the schools from 
without, and to the adjustment of rival claims, ecclesi- 
astical and municipal, has grievously hindered any ade- 
quate consideration of the problems which affect the 
deeper character and ultimate aims of education itself. 
Of improvement in teaching, of the adoption of new 
methods, of a raised standard of excellence in the schools 
themselves, we have heard little. What is it, after all, 
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that a good school ought to be and todo? What are the 
relations which ought to subsist between its work and 
that of the outside world—the family life, the industrial 
life, the life of the citizen and of the state? How could 
our schools do more than is done in them at present to 
equip their pupils for a righteous, intelligent, and useful 
life? These questions, however, seldom occur in public 
discussions; and, when they do, they are apt to be sub- 
merged by a rolling flood of party controversies. Yet 
they lie at the basis of the whole problem; and they 
must be better heeded by statesmen and parents and 
public writers before we can hope to reach a completely 
satisfactory system. 

For example, there is as yet no generally accepted 
conclusion as to the respective provinces of primary, 
secondary, higher, and technical instruction; and the 
Act does little or nothing to make the distinction clearer. 
By implication, primary instruction includes the ordinary 
work of elementary day-schools up to the age of fifteen ; 
but all evening schools, higher-grade and continuation 
schools, and pupil-teacher classes for central instruction, 
are assumed by the Act to belong to the region of ‘ higher 
education.’ This distinction is not very intelligible, and 
would prove embarrassing in practice, were it not for 
the fact that the whole organisation, in both its depart- 
ments, is to be placed in the hands of one local authority. 
In so far as rating is concerned, however, the Act leaves 
that authority in this anomalous position, that, while the 
amount which may be available for primary schools is not 
limited, and may in London, for example, continue at its 
present rate of 14°66d. in the pound, the sum leviable for 
all the purposes contemplated under the name of ‘higher 
education’ is restricted to twopence in the pound (about 
348,7661. per annum), in addition to the produce of the 
‘Whisky money.’ But the revenue derived from the 
Customs and Excise Act is already appropriated and so 
judiciously applied by the Technical Education Committee 
of the London County Council, to Polytechnics, to the 
improvement of scientific instruction in secondary schools, 
to science scholarships, and to the Council's promising 
training-college, that it can hardly be regarded as an asset 
available for any other of the purposes included under 
the head of higher education when London becomes the 
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subject of special legislation. This will be evident from 
a bare enumeration of the following details of last year's 
expenditure of the annual sum of 180,000/., being the 
portion of the beer and spirit duties appropriated by the 
London County Council for the purposes of technical 
education. 


£ s. d. 

Technical departments of polytechnics, equipment 
and maintenance . 37,404 13 8 

Technical departments of institutions of higher edu- 
cation . > ° ° ° > ° 8 - 38,800 0 0 
Technical schools . . 21,015 1 7 
Technical departments of secondary days schools . 26,626 17 7 
County scholarships . . . 30,588 2 6 
Teaching in science, art, and manual instruction - 13,988 11 1 
Domestic economy . ° ° . . . . 7,088 16 2 
Commercial teaching ° . . . ° . BS. i's 
Technical museums . ° 248 19 9 

Government grants, payments « on account of grants 
for instruction in science and art . ‘ ° . 20,471 17 5 
Administration, etc. . * : ; . r . 8,403 11 3 


£172,297 12 8 


It is hardly to be supposed that when the future 
education authority for London comes into the possession 
of this valuable asset it will desire to appropriate it to 
any other or better uses than those just enumerated. 
The main resource for all the other purposes contem- 
plated in Part 11 of the Act must therefore be limited to 
the fees of parents and to the twopenny rate. The curious 
arrangement whereby evening schools and pupil-teacher 
classes are relegated to the province of ‘ higher’ or secon- 
dary education is evidently traceable to the effect of the 
famous Cockerton judgment, which declared that the 
expenditure of money derived from the rates on such 
objects was ultra vires on the part of the Board. But such 
expenditure has always been within the power of the 
government in dispensing the parliamentary grant, and 
has been sanctioned and regulated by the authorised Code 
of the Education Department from the outset. Hence 
judges and politicians were solemnly puzzling themselves 
over such questions as the fitness of certain subjects to 
be included under the term elementary education, and the 
many subtle and ingenious ways in which the true limits 
of secondary instruction had been overstepped. Al- 
though nobody sought to prove that the principle of the 
Cockerton judgment should be made applicable to Parlia- 
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ment in voting its annual grants, a vague impression was 
left that local bodies ought to be restrained from applying 
rates to the same purposes as that grant, and thus from 
carrying into full effect the Code of regulations they were 
bound to administer. 

What the view of the Education Department has long 
been on this subject may best be gathered from the 
instructions which are annually addressed to his Majesty’s 
inspectors. In effect, those officers have been told that, 
while certain elementary matters were indispensable, 
other subjects calculated to broaden the intelligence of 
the children and to increase their interest in learning and 
in future self-improvement, might fitly be added to the 
modest curriculum; that there was intentionally a con- 
siderable variety of choice left to the discretion of teachers 
and managers; that it was desirable to encourage a full 
use of this discretion; and that in doing so there was no 
danger of any encroachment on the proper province of 
secondary instruction, so long as the teaching was ap- 
propriate and well adapted to the intellectual needs of 
the scholars. 

The true and effective distinction between elementary 
and higher education is not founded on consideration of 
the subjects taught, but on the fitness of the instruction 
to the age of the pupils, and to the probable duration of 
their school life. A scheme of instruction designed for 
those who will leave school at fourteen or fifteen is 
primary. A school for those who will stay till sixteen 
or seventeen, and who will enter commerce, the civil 
service, or the minor professions, is a secondary or 
intermediate school. A school which retains its scholars 
till eighteen or nineteen, and prepares them to enter 
the universities, is a high or academic school. What- 
ever can be taught soundly and without pretentious- 
ness within these limits of age falls properly within the 
range of the several schools. But there will ever be, and 
ought to be, variations in type among those even of the 
same class. To attempt to differentiate schools solely 
according to the subjects they teach is to stereotype the 
educational ideals of one generation, and, by labelling 
institutions as ‘ grammar’ schools, ‘science’ schools, ‘ com- 
mercial’ schools or ‘technical’ schools, to assume that one 
particular form of instruction is for all time to be empha- 
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sised as the staple of its educational work. . It is difficult 
to think without vexation of the wasted time and resources 
expended on hundreds of endowed foundations which, 
because they were founded as ‘grammar’ or ‘classical’ 
schools, continued during three centuries to regard them- 
selves as pledged to spend time in teaching Latin and 
Greek—that is to say, in teaching what was neither 
needed nor demanded—and, at the same time, as entitled 
to quote the bequest of the ‘pious founder’ as a reason 
for failing to teach what was demanded and needed 
much more. 

The current terminology implies that there are three 
departments of public education—primary, secondary, and 
technical. Unfortunately this distinction has received 
some encouragement from the official language adopted 
in distributing the work of the Board of Education 
among its officers. But to treat these three depart- 
ments as co-ordinate is illogical and not a little mis- 
leading. The last designation, the somewhat ill-defined 
term ‘technical,’ has laid hold of the public imagination, 
because it is generally supposed to connote some new 
kind of learning which will help to revive our waning 
industries, and bring with it some commercial advantage 
in the markets of the world. But it is not entitled to rank 
as a third and co-equal department in the general organi- 
sation of national education. If by ‘ technical instruction’ 
in its larger sense is meant some training of the eye and 
hand by other than book-methods, some knowledge of 
the sciences on which skilled industry depends, deftness 
in the use of tools and scientific instruments, appropriate 
physical exercise, some discipline in drawing, in obser- 
vation, in first-hand acquaintance with the laws and 
phenomena of nature, then ‘technical instruction’ should 
find a place in all schemes of instruction from the kinder- 
garten to the university. In this larger sense it appears 
in the schemes of Milton, Comenius, and Locke. But the 
proportions in which these ingredients should be mixed 
in a school curriculum will vary greatly. In many schools 
the subjects will be pursued mainly as instruments of 
general education, and as entitled, with the ordinary 
studies in language, history, and mathematics, to a due 
proportion of the time allotted to instruction. In con- 
tinuation and higher-grade schools they will claim a 
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larger and often a predominant share in the scheme; 
while in Polytechnics and in schools specially designed 
for apprentices and artisans they will form the staple of 
the instruction and discipline, though never, it may be 
hoped, without some substantial recognition of the claims 
of the humanities, and of the ‘life that is more than meat.’ 
Special classes and departments may fitly be added for 
manual training, for domestic economy, for other instruc- 
tion, such as may be called for by local circumstances and 
needs ; but they should be organically attached either to 
a& primary or to a secondary school; and, although the 
subjects may be called technical, the school, as an institu- 
tion, would be wrongly designated a ‘ technical’ school. 
Whether the evening continuation schools and the 
higher-grade schools are officially placed in the category of 
primary or that of secondary institutions, it is of the last 
importance, in reconstructing the educational system of 
London, that they should be maintained in increasing 
efficiency, for they are among the most valuable and 
hopeful agencies in the metropolis. They supply a motive 
for continuing the studies of a youth at the critical time 
when he is leaving the day-school, with the appetite for 
knowledge quickened but not yet satisfied, and with 
many distracting influences tempting him to postpone 
all further application to a distant date, which possibly 
may never arrive. The London School Board has shown 
singular zeal and ability in the way in which it has 
sought to meet this need. At the beginning of 1903 its 
ordinary evening schools were attended by 39,465 fee- 
paying scholars and 6549 free scholars. Commercial 
classes, art and science schools, in all of which fees are 
paid, raised the total to 55,895. The Board has been 
blamed for making the instruction in so many cases 
gratuitous; and there is no doubt that in its anxiety 
to extend its usefulness to a class which is in sore need 
of help, and in making special efforts to render the 
evening schools attractive, the Board somewhat strained 
its legal powers. In view of the large public interests, 
financial and other, which are concerned, we may not 
forget that, while it is reasonable that the state should 
provide instruction gratuitously up to the age limit at 
which attendance is compulsory, it is not equally clear 
that the public should be solely responsible for providing 
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the means of further self-improvement to those who have 
been freely instructed in the necessary elements, and who 
are now presumably earning part of their own living. 
Such persons fully deserve encouragement and help ; but 
it is good for them, as well as for the community, that 
they should, by the payment of moderate fees, take part 
of the responsibility upon themselves. In doing this 
they afford the best guarantee of the seriousness of the 
demand for advanced instruction; otherwise they are 
prone to set a low value on the evening school, and to 
treat carelessly what is provided gratuitously. They are 
also tempted to consider the recreative side of the school 
course as its chief attraction. The late Vice-president of 
the Council denounced with pitiless candour the ample 
supply of gymnastics and amusements in the Board's 
evening schools. There was some exaggeration in his 
statement; but he was fully entitled to make a protest. 
An evening school should be planned on the hypothesis 
that all the members have some serious purpose in at- 
tending ; and grants of public money are to be justified 
on this hypothesis only. A generous system of ‘free 
places,’ obtainable by scholars of exceptional merit, or 
open only to those who have obtained a suitable leaving 
certificate from school, may very properly be provided at 
the expense of the rates; but all other students may be 
reasonably expected to contribute their share of the 
needed funds. 


One of the least satisfactory episodes in the history 
of the Act of 1902 was the discussion which resulted in 
the enactment of clause 13 (2) relating to endowments 
applicable to public elementary schools. The clause in 
its final form is as follows :— 


‘Any money arising from an endowment and paid to a 
county council for those purposes of a public elementary 
school for which provision is to be made by the council, shall 
be credited by the council in aid of the rate levied for the 
purposes of this part of this Act in the parish or parishes 
which, in the opinion of the council, are served by the school 
for the purposes of which the sum is paid, or, if the council so 
direct, shall be paid to the overseers of the parish or parishes 
in the proportions directed by the council and applied by the 
overseers in aid of the poar-rate levied in the parish.’ 
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Very little time or argument was expended upon this 
clause ; and it passed through both Houses with scarcely 
any difficulty, owing to the pressure of topics which 
challenged more debate. But the principle of the clause 
is one of serious significance, and is wholly inconsistent 
with the policy hitherto sanctioned by Parliament in 
regard to endowments. 

The Schools’ Inquiry Commissioners of 1865, at the 
end of their elaborate investigation into the history and 
condition of educational foundations, reported that there 
were about 3000 endowed schools in England and Wales, 
782 of which, being classical or semi-classical, and being 
intended to give higher than elementary education, 
came therefore within the purview of the Commission 
as secondary or grammar schools; while the rest, to the 
number of upwards of 2000, were practically elementary 
schools. In commenting on these the Commissioners 
said : 


‘Some of these two thousand endowments are now paid to 
a primary school supported mainly by subscriptions. If the 
school is aided by a government grant, the amount of the 
grant is reduced, and the endowment is thus really applied in 
relief of the general body of the taxpayers. But others main- 
tain an independent primary school, and independence in 
such a case frequently involves a waste of money, a lack of 
proper control, and exemption from the salutary visits of an 
inspector.’ 


Numerous cases were cited showing that, even in 1865, 
the possession of a local endowment often hindered 
rather than helped the education of a parish, since by 
its gratuitous character the endowed school sometimes 
damaged a good parochial school, and sometimes pre- 
vented the establishment of one, while it received scholars 
of the same social class, and generally gave an inferior 
education. 

In the twentieth century it is still more obviously 
true that an endowed elementary school is as complete 
an anachronism as an endowed workhouse or police- 
station. Now that the law recognises the obligation of 
the state to make provision for gratuitous elementary 
instruction in every district in England, any other pro- 
vision for this particular purpose is clearly superfluous, 
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To use the endowment as a substitute for rates or sub- 
scriptions is to make a present of it to ratepayers and 
subscribers, and to give no advantage whatever to the 
children of the poor, for whom, and for whom only, the 
founder intended it. Hence the problem presented to 
the statesman is, how to give to the endowed town or 
village some special educational advantage which the 
ordinary operation of the law would not give. The 
Inquiry Commissioners were thus led to recommend 
that, in many cases, the money should be employed in 
the foundation of scholarships, or other aids to the ad- 
vancement of education. And the successive Commis- 
sioners who have, during more than thirty years, been 
entrusted with the administration of the Endowed Schools 
Act of 1869, have, in framing schemes under that Act, 
adopted the wise recommendations of their predecessors, 
and have sought to utilise local endowments, originally 
intended for the supply of free education, for purposes as 
nearly as possible akin to that intention. At the same 
time they have endeavoured to secure for the class which 
the founder intended to benefit some exceptional advan- 
tages, e.g. a fund for supplying scholarships tenable at 
higher schools, or for apprenticing and placing out 
scholars of unusual diligence and promise; a larger and 
better school library; the provision of additional appa- 
ratus or an additional teacher, so that the best scholars, 
if they lived far from a secondary school, might receive 
in their own village advanced instruction, and thus be 
induced to remain a year beyond the ordinary age. 

All these and other educational luxuries such as 
future experience may show to be desirable, fall strictly 
within the true province of an educational endowment, 
and would fulfil, in a way exactly adapted to our changing 
modern needs, the benevolent intentions of the founder. 
It is not likely that, for a long time to come, the state 
and the local authorities will be able to apply rates and 
taxes to these supplemental purposes. Beneath all the 
varieties of social conditions there is latent among our 
youth at the time of leaving school a desire for knowledge 
which needs only to be wisely stimulated and encouraged 
to become a source of boundless strength, safety, and 
enlightenment to the community. And when the educa- 
tional authorities of the future are able to discover new 
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ways of fostering this love of knowledge they will find it 
an advantage to avail themselves of the one special fund 
which ancestral piety has placed at their disposal, and 
which may be earmarked to provide for new exigencies 
and to meet obligations other than those which could 
properly be imposed upon the rate-paying public. 

There is thus in clause 13 an ominous departure from 
the principle which the best authorities have always ad- 
vocated in regard to educational endowments. In the dis- 
cussion on this clause in the Commons, Mr Henry Hobhouse 
pointed out with great clearness and force the true signi- 
fieance of a provision which handed over a local educa- 
tional trust to the relief of the poor-rate or the school- 
rate. He argued that the income should be used for the 
parish in some such way as to improve its education, and 
that the power of framing schemes under the Endowed 
Schools Act, and of adapting them to the needs of the 
inhabitants, should be retained by the Board of Educa- 
tion. His amendment was rejected; and with it dis- 
appeared whatever advantage the poor might have 
drawn from a fund intended for their special benefit. 
Thus a great opportunity for settling local endowments 
on an equitable and useful basis has been lost. 

It would be disastrous to extend the operation of the 
13th clause to the London Bill. The metropolis is singu- 
larly rich in parochial charities. Even in the restricted 
area of the City proper, Mr Bryce’s Commission found 
funds enough devoted to obsolete or mischievous uses 
to yield a total capital of 1,590,442/. After deducting all 
that portion of this capital fund which was, by the instru- 
ment of foundation, destined to ecclesiastical purposes, 


there remained a sum sufficient to provide 155,000/. for 


the purchase of open spaces in the suburbs of London, 
and 149,500/. for the erection of Polytechnics, and also to 
reserve a capital sum yielding 50,000/. per annum, partly 
for the maintenance. of the Polytechnics, and partly for 
aiding kindred institutions such as the working men’s 


_ and working women’s colleges, school libraries, equip- 


ment for science and laboratory classes, and the like. 
This great boon to the young men and women of the 
artisan class has been rendered possible by economising 
effete endowments. It would not have been available had 
the whole of such endowments been cast into one poo} 
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for the benefit of the London ratepayers. Outside the 
City proper there are many parochial charities which, 
originally expended in doles, Christmas gifts, bread left 
on the tombstone or thrown from the church tower, have 
been appropriated to elementary education, and have for 
years been received by managers as if they formed part 
of the voluntary contributions. For example, in the single 
parish of Paddington, money derived from freehold estate, 
and from enfranchised copyhold, amounts in all to the 
sum of 1060/. per annum, and has been distributed by the 
parochial trustees among the national schools. The dis- 
tribution was, in most cases, settled by order of the Court 
of Chancery before the Act of 1870, at a time when nearly 
all the elementary parish schools were what are now to 
be called ‘non-provided, and when the only purpose served 
by the grant was, not to make the school better, but to 
reduce, pro tanto, the necessity for voluntary subscriptions. 
It is manifest that what is here wanted is first, a careful 
and thorough enquiry into the nature and extent of the 
parochial endowments, similar in its scope to that which 
took place in the City in 1883; a small committee of the 
local authority should then be told off for the express 
purpose of making a diagnosis of the local resources, and 
afterwards adopting some coherent and yet elastic plan 
for applying the charities to the varied educational needs 
of the several parishes. 


It is cheering to record that, even among communities 
in which there was serious opposition to the Act, there 
has been a very general desire to carry it loyally into 
effect, and to make its provisions work with as little 
friction as possible. Clause 17 of the Act defines the 
powers and constitution of the education committees in 
very general terms, and leaves the composition of each 
committee to be settled in detail by schemes to be framed 
by the county councils. We have now before us returns 
from nearly all the counties in England showing how the 
requirements of the Act have been interpreted. The 
number of members in the councils varies from 50 to 
138 ; and the number on the education committees from 
20 to 70, Lancashire, with 72, and Worcester, with 76, 
being the only counties with larger numbers. In every 
case there is a clear majority of councillors on the com- 
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mittee. The number of additional members placed on the 
committees by co-optation varies from 6 in Lincoln and 
Northampton to 20 in Gloucester and 21 in Hertford. In 
many counties, notably Hertford, West Sussex, Oxford, 
Hampshire, East Sussex, Shropshire, Cornwall, Cumber- 
land, Lincolnshire, the co-opted members are appointed 
on’ the direct responsibility of the councils themselves. 
In some others the council is guided by the recommenda- 
tions of various local bodies interested in education, such 
as voluntary and other schools associations, the governing 
bodies of colleges and grammar schools, provincial colleges 
of university rank, and teachers’ associations; and in a 
few cases the power has been given to such outside bodies 
to elect and nominate members of the education com- 
mittee. 

The precise amount of authority to be entrusted to 
the education committee by the councils is not perfectly 
clear from the language of the statute (clause 17); but the 
general intention is plainly that, while the county council 
is to be the rating authority, and therefore the supreme 
authority over finance, and is also to control the choice 
of the education committee, that committee shall, never- 
theless, possess real and effective power. Hence the right 
selection of the members is a matter of vital import. The 
members should possess leisure, education, the public con- 
fidence, and, above all, a genuine interest in popular pro- 
gress and in the improvement of the schools. We have 
seen from the schemes already framed that there is a 
fair chance before us of obtaining the services of such 
persons. But there are differences in the method of 
attaining this result. We are convinced that it will 
prove a mistake if the councils abandon the exercise of 
their own discretion and knowledge, and place the responsi- 
bility of nominating the expert members in the hands of 
quasi-private societies such as Anglican, Wesleyan, and 
Catholic associations, local branches of the National Union 
of Teachers, Free Church councils, chambers of agricul- 
ture, trades councils and the like. Where there is a 
university, a great provincial college, a training-college, 
or a historical foundation of non-local character, such as 
Eton or Rugby, a representative nominated by its govern- 
ing body may fitly be chosen. But to delegate the choice 
to the acting committees of voluntary associations would 
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give rise to canvassing and to conflicting personal claims, 
and would pack the committee with persons regarding 
themselves as holding a brief in the interest of particu- 
lar institutions or small societies, some of which are not 
fully representative in their character. What it is chiefly 
necessary to secure is a due representation of educational 
experience and instructed public opinion, a knowledge of 
the special needs and characteristics of a district, and of 
such educational agencies—libraries, endowed charities, 
savings banks, mechanics’ institutes, and the like—as 
might be brought into helpful relation with the general 
work of the schools. A council will act more wisely in 
keeping these larger interests in'view, and dealing with 
them on its own responsibility, than by recognising the 
corporate right of sectarian or professional societies to 
nominate members. 

A subject eminently worthy of consideration, though 
frequently overlooked, is the expediency of adding H.M. 
inspector of schools for the district to the education 
committee. He necessarily possesses unusual local know- 
ledge, and could on many points furnish useful aid to the 
committee. In France the Department of the Seine and 
of the City of Paris has, by reason of its metropolitan im- 
portance, a complete and separate educational organisa- 
tion of its own, under the superintendence of the Préfet de 
la Seine and the Conseil Municipal de Paris. The inspectors 
are nominated by the University of Paris, and a consider- 
able share of the administrative business is entrusted to 
those officers. There is in France a larger proportion of 
official personages than would be generally approved in 
England; but even here the value of such services as an 
experienced officer could render well deserves the con- 
sideration of the councils and of the central authority. 


It may be regarded as an accepted principle that 
education is henceforth to be a municipal function, and 
to be carried out under the general supervision of the 
supreme local authority. In the country this principle 
has found expression in the Act of 1902, both county and 
county borough councils ‘acting through’ a special educa- 
tion committee. But this method of devolution is com- 
paratively novel and untried, and has yet to vindicate 
itself by experience, Jt would be hazardous to apply it, 
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without considerable modifications, to the huge problem 
of London. 

In whatever manner the new educational authority 
may be constituted, its duties will be very onerous. It will 
administer the revenues of a small kingdom, and will 
be charged with the educational interests of a population 
larger than that of Scotland or Holland or Sweden, and 
nearly twice as large as that of Switzerland. It will have, 
in the first place, to take over all the work done by the 
present School Board, with its 565,325 scholars, its 13,885 
teachers, including heads, assistants, and pupil teachers ; 
its staff of 1285 special instructors in manual training and 
domestic subjects ; its 444 visitors, 464 school-keepers, and 
35 correspondents. Next, it will become necessary to 
assume the supervision of all the non-provided or volun- 
tary schools at present outside the purview of the Board, 
to the number of 516, with 175,330 scholars. Further, 
its duty will be, under Part u of the Act, to consider 
the higher educational needs of the whole metropolitan 
area, and to bring into harmonious relation all grammar 
schools, public day-sehools, private and joint-stock en- 
terprises, as well as to include within their purview all 
the work now performed by the Technical Committee 
of the London County Council. The establishment of 
training-colleges, the due affiliation of those institutions 
to the University of London, the creation of new secon- 
dary schools where they are needed, the framing of a 
good system of scholarships, so as to place new oppor- 
tunities of advancement from one place of instruction to 
a higher within the reach of all who have the ability to 
use them—these are only a few of the subsidiary prob- 
lems which will demand attention. It is a matter of 
national importance that a body undertaking so vast a 
trust shall be qualified to undertake it. 


However well the work of local administration may be 
done under present or future legislative provisions, one 
of the most effective safeguards for thoroughness and 
for the continued improvement of popular education must 
be looked for in other directions, and to a large extent in 
the action of the central department at Whitehall. .De- 
centralisation is a good thing; but it is very possible to 
have too much of it. There will always be apathetic 
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districts and local governing bodies content with a low 
standard both of aim and of achievement, and well satis- 
fied so long as their schools are not bad enough to incur 
loss of grant. It may be assumed that a department of 
the imperial government, with the best expert advice at 
its command and the healthy influence of parliamentary 
and public criticism on its procedure, will generally have 
a higher standard, both of what is desirable and of what 
is attainable in a school, than the ideal of the average 
local authority. And until this central influence becomes 
really potent, the nation will fail to bring its best re- 
sources to bear on the mental and moral improvement of 
the people. It is the main function of a state department 
to stimulate rather than to repress local effort. 

This function has been differently discharged at 
different times during the history of the Department 
since its virtual creation in the year 1846. At first the 
office at Whitehall did not regard itself as charged in any 
sense with the direction of public education. It simply 
existed for the purpose of distributing a certain sum 
annually voted by Parliament, and verifying the fulfil- 
ment of conditions which were framed to secure for the 
nation a due equivalent for its outlay. But the dis- 
charge of this duty led to the promulgation of codes 
specifying in detail the conditions under which public 
money should be distributed and the manner in which 
excellence might be rewarded or inefficiency penalised by 
giving or withholding grants. In effect, these codes served 
the purpose of establishing an educational standard, and, 
by graduating the grants according to degrees of merit, 
furnished a motive both to teachers and to managers to 
do their best. But the system of ‘payment by results, 
as determined by the individual examination of the chil- 
dren, was found to work unsatisfactorily, partly by the 
encouragement it gave to the adoption of mechanical 
methods of teaching, and partly by the lowering influence 
it exerted on the ideals of teachers and managers alike. 
Little by little, under successive administrations, the 
system has been modified, and the tests applied to the 
work of the school have become truer and more effective. 
Nevertheless, until recently, the grant was always under- 
stood to be assessed in some proportion to the worth of a 
school’s work. In later years, however, this principle has 
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been wholly abandoned. Detailed examination of work 
done has given place to a general inspection of the 
methods of doing it; and the impressions of an inspector 
on the order, behaviour, and general intelligence of the 
scholars have taken the place of the more searching tests 
which were once insisted on. Serious complaints have 
been heard in reference to the laxity and inaccuracy 
which have thus been generated; but there are signs, 
in the code just issued by the Board of Education, of the 
discovery of a ‘more excellent way,’ and of the desire to 
rely on a judicious admixture of inspection and examina- 
tion rather than upon either method exclusively. What- 
ever method be adopted, there is no part of the country 
in which skilled examination by experienced officers from 
headquarters can safely be dispensed with. 


But after all we need a higher guarantee for future 
success than is to be found in the efforts of even the most 
enlightened and devoted of officials or of our clergy and 
school authorities. We must look to the awakened con- 
science of the nation in regard to the need of more culti- 
vated intelligence as the chief factor in our social pro- 
gress, and the richest asset in our material wealth. In all 
departments of life and of society there is a prevalent 
notion that learning is mainly valuable as a means of 
securing some visible advantage. The questions, What 
is the use of this or that mental exercise? Will it pay? 
What is its probable bearing on a competitive examina- 
tion, on commercial or professional success? are fatal to 
any true conception of the worth of intellectual culture. 
Yet they are constantly asked ; and the ‘great gospel of 
getting on’ has dominated the public opinion of the nine- 
teenth century, and still finds adherents in all classes of 
the community. 

The northern part of our island is more favourably 
conditioned in this respect than England. The humblest 
Scottish peasant likes his boys to learn Latin, not because 
he sees any close connexion between Latin and wage- 
earning, but because he takes Latin as the symbol and 
representative of the higher studies which will make the 
boy a better man, and will do something to raise and 
ennoble his life, whether it carries him up to a profession 
or not. Nearly four centuries of tradition and experience 
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have caused the ideal of a good education to be dis 
tinctly higher in Scotland, comparing persons in the same 
social rank, than to the south of the Tweed. The pro- 
portion of young men who pass through the univer- 
sities, the proportion of elementary teachers who possess 
academic degrees, and the proportion of instructed young 
men who are found taking a high place in the ranks of 
industry, are all higher in Scotland than in England. 
Scotsmen have distinguished themselves no less in litera- 
ture and metaphysic than in engineering and mechanical 
invention and in other departments of human activity 
for which, prima facie, we should have been disposed. to 
consider technical training specially appropriate. But 
this is not because the importance of such training has 
been unduly accentuated in the teaching of the schools, 
but rather in consequence of a conviction that good 
training in the art of thinking, with the aid of a broad 
and generous curriculum, forms the surest basis of 
character and of an outfit for life for both sexes and 
all classes alike. The spirited efforts which have of late 
been made by the elected local authorities in many of our 
largest towus to make their schools excellent and to try 
new experiments, remind us of the abounding vitality and 
hopefulness of some of the great American cities, which 
vie with one another in the splendour of their material 
provision for teaching, and are distinguished by local 
pride in any new form of success which they achieve. 
It is to the growth of a higher public opinion, and of a 
truer appreciation of the worth of intellectual training, 
that we must look for the motive power which, in the 
long run, is requisite to prevent even the best machinery 
from proving ineffective, and which will stimulate councils 
and boards and other authorities to render to the com: 
munity the best service they are capable of giving. With- 
out such motive force our primary education will be 
starved, and our higher schools will remain unorganised 
and unimproved. Recent discussions have at least had 
the effect of kindling livelier popular interest in the 
whole subject and developing a stronger sense of national 
responsibility. This is clear gain, and justifies hopes of 
sure progress towards a higher goal. 


Since the foregoing article was in type, the Parlia: 
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mentary Secretary to the Board of Education has intro- 
duced a Bill for London in a clear and well-reasoned 
statement, in which he emphasised chiefly the necessity 
for one authority to have cognisance of all departments 
of education in the metropolis; and the importance of 
enlisting in the service of the public all the chief bodies 
—municipal, academic, and voluntary—concerned with 
education, and enabling them to co-operate in the fulfil- 
ment of a great civic duty. We have neither time nor 
space to attempt a detailed criticism of the Bill, but we 
may observe that among many points which may give 
rise to controversy, and in which modifications may 
possibly be made in Committee, some of the most im- 
portant are—(1) the composition of the proposed education 
committee ; (2) the extent to which that committee will 
possess real responsibility and power of initiative ; (3) the 
degree and manner in which its educational policy will be 
determined or controlled by the whole County Council ; 
(4) the powers proposed to be delegated to the borough 
councils, especially the appointment and dismissal of 
teachers, and the choice of sites for new schools. It 
seems doubtful whether the government, in attempting 
to conciliate a number of interests, have not set up too 
wide and heterogeneous a combination; whether the 
borough councils should be represented at all upon 
the central authority; and whether a body in which 
the County Council representatives are in so distinct a 
minority, is not likely to fall out with its superior. At 
all events, in the proportions of representation on the 
educational committee, as at present proposed, there is 
a very serious departure from one of the fundamental 
principles of the Act of 1902. 


Note.—The Editor regrets that, by an oversight, the list 
of books at the head of the article in the preceding number 
of the Quarterly Review on ‘Ireland from Within,’ contained 
no mention of a work entitled, ‘A Review of Irish History in 
Relation to the Social Development of Ireland,’ by Mr John 
P. Gannon (Fisher Unwin, 1900), from which some remarks 
on pp. 2, 8 of the same article were taken. 
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urgent need of reform, 626. 
Cork, Industrial Exhibition at, 18. 


Croft, Sir Alfred, on the demand for 
university education in India, 237. 


Curzon, Lord, on the defects of the 
Indian university system, 234. 


D. 


Daret, Jacques, elected Dean of the 
Painters’ Guild at Tournay, 221— 
his tapestry designs and homely 
detail, i. 


David, Gerard, his paintings, 229. 

Demidoff, Prince, ‘Hunting Trips in 
the Caucasus,’ 171—‘ After Wild- 
sheep in the Altai and Mongolia,’ ib. 


Diarists of the Last Century, 186 
—journals of Greville and Gronow, 
187—Raikes, 188—‘ Gossip of the 
Century,’ 189—celebrities and wits, 
ib.—Talleyrand and Pozzo, 190— 
letters of Lady Sarah Lennox, 191 
—Lady Louisa Stuart, ib.—Mary 
Boyle, 192, 206— Harriet, Lady 
Granville, ib.—mentions of the 
royal family, 193—the French 
royalties, 194—Brougham, 196-198 
—Jekyll, 198— Rogers, 198-200 — 
Luttrell, 200—Sydney Smith, ib.— 
Macaulay, 201—Croker, ib.—Lord 
Alvanley, 202—Princess Lieven, 
204—Lady Jersey, ib.—Lady Ald- 
borough, 205. 


Dilke, Sir Charles, on the strategical 
weakness of our cable system, 372 
—on the consular service, 602. 


Doran, Dr, on the title ‘ blue-stocking,’ 
68—‘ A Lady of the Last Century,’ 
70 et seq. 


Dudley, Earl of, his views on Ireland, 
E. 
Education Act of 1902; 627. See 
London. 
Edward VII, H.M. King, on leprosy, 
386. 





Elliot, Mr F., and the Macedonian 
question, 459—correspondence with 
M. Daneff, 467. 


Eyck, Hubert van, 210—his fame 
eclipsed by his brother, 211—travels 
in northern Italy ; at Ghent, 1b.— 
inscription on his tomb, 212—his 
paintings, 212-216—the Ghent altar- 
piece, 214—poet and idealist, 217. 


Eyck, Jan van, 216—craftsman and 
realist, 217—circumstances of his 
life, enters the service of Philip of 
Burgundy, ib.—at Bruges, 218— 
painting, <b. 


F, 


Folkes, Martin, 355. 


Foster, Sir Michael, ‘A Conspectus 
of Science,’ 139, 


Fountain, Paul, ‘The Great Moun- 
tainsand Forestsof South America,’ 
43 et seq. 


Fremantle, Hon. T. F., ‘The Book of 
the Rifle,’ 183-185, 


Froissart, his literary characteristics, 
443 et seq. 


Gladstone, Mr, and the claims of 
Macedonia, 480. 


G. 


Gardner, Professor Percy, ‘ A Historic 
View of the New Testament,’ 273, 
303. 


Gathorne-Hardy, Hon. A. E., ‘ Au- 
tumns in Argyleshire with Rod and 
Gun,’ 162. 


Goes, Hugo van der, his altarpieces, 
222— Augustinian friar, ib. 

Gower, John, Poet, 437—his position 
among poets, ib.—Mr Macaulay’s 
edition of his works, 438—a ‘cor- 
rect’ poet, 439—his style easy and 
natural, 439, 440—compared with 
Wordsworth, 441—belonged to the 
French school, 441—‘ The Ow] and 
the Nightingale,’ 442 — Barbour’s 
‘ Bruce,’ ib.—the decline of English 
poetry in the fifteenth century, 443 
—Gower and Froissart, ib.—defects 
of the French poets, 444—com- 
parisons with Chaucer, 445, 447— 
Gower’s versification, 446—exam- 
ples of phrasing, 448—an admirable 
story-teller, 449—his ‘Medea and 
Jason,’ ib, —in sympathy with 
twelfth-century French, 450—‘ Con- 
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fessio Amantis,’ 451—use of heroic 
verse, 452-454—Gower's Frenchand 
Latin works, 455—the French 
*Balades,’ ib.—outline of Gower’s 
life, 457—the ‘ Confessio Amantis’ 
translated into Portuguese, 458. 


‘Granville, Letters of Harriet, Coun- 
tess,’ 192, 

Grenfell, Hunt, and Smyly, Messrs, 
their discovery of the Ptolemaic 
papyri, 507. 

‘Greville Memoirs,’ 187 ef seq. 


‘Gronow, Captain, Reminiscences 
and Recollections of,’ 187 e¢ seq. 


H. 


Haggard, Mr H. Rider, ‘ Rural Eng- 
land’ reviewed, 540 et seq. 


Hansen, Dr Armauer, discovers the 
bacillus of leprosy, 384. 


Harnack, Dr A., ‘What is Chris- 
tianity ?’ 304-307. 

Hastings, J., ‘Dictionary of the 
Bible,’ 273. 


Hayward, Mr, his edition of Mrs 
Piozzi’s ‘ Autobiography,’ 69. 

Headlam, Mr, on the ‘Criticism of 
the New Testament,’ 288. 


Hellenism in the East, 503 — 
identity of European civilisation 
with the Greek, ib.—Hellenism 
and ‘Hellenisticism,’ 504—works 
on ib.—‘The House of Seleucus,’ 
reviewed, 505-507—the Ptolemaic 
papyri, 507—Greek influence in 
Asia, 508, 509—what Hellenism 
means, 509—it had no religious 
element, 510—the Macedonian idea, 
ib. — Alexander, 511— Buddhistic 
influence in the Bactrian and 
Indian cities, 512—gradual orien- 
talisation of the Hellene, 513— 
slight influence of Hellenism in 
Asia, ib.—the sharp distinction be- 
tween Greeks and the natives, 514 
—Helienism in Asia Minor, 515— 
in Syria, ib.—and Judea, 516— 
driven out by Islam, 517 —per- 
manent influence of Greek culture, 
518—Rome a factor, 519—Christian 
Incarnationism, ib.—Hellenism and 
Christianity, 520—triumph in the 
West, not in the East, 521. 

Hutchinson, Mr Jonathan, on the fish 

theory of the cause of leprosy, 402. 
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Houtin, A., ‘La Question Biblique,” 
272. 


Hulin de Loo, G., ‘Exposition de 
Tableaux flamands, Bruges,’ 209, 


Hymans, Henri, ‘L’Exposition des. 
Primitifs flamands 4 Bruges,’ 208. 


iL 


Illingworth, Dr, ‘Reason and Reve- 
lation,’ 290. 


Imperial Telegraphs, 364—com- 
pletion of the Pacific telegraph, %ib. 
—origin of the scheme, ib.—Mr 
Chamberlain appoints a Royal Com- 
mission, 365—permanent Board of 
Control established, ib.—laying the 
cable, 366—the ‘Britannia Hills,’ 
367—length of the cable, 368—Mr 
Chamberlain helps the scheme, ib. 
—need of linking up with the 
American Pacific cable 370-372— 
strategic aspects of alternative 
lines, 372—cutting cables in war- 
time, 373—an all-British system, 
374—relative advantages of deep 
and shallow water cables, 375— 
Lieutenant Squier’s opinion, ib.— 
an all-British system essential to 
our imperial position, 376 — as 
helping to consolidate the Empire, 
377—private enterprise, 378, 379— 
tariffs, 380—desirableness of more 
government control, 38l1—and of 
reduced rates, 382—state purchase, 
383. 


India, University Reform in, 234 
—commission appointed, 235—re- 
port, 236—system established in 
1857; 237—characteristics of the 
senates, 238—preponderance of 
natives, ib.—desire of the parent, 
240—native ideal of education, 241 
—the present system, 242—method 
of teaching English, 248—type of 
Indian graduate, 245—need for 
one real teaching university, ib.— 
proposed reforms, 247 — protests 
against, 248—influence of a good 
teacher, 249—dependent attitude 
of the Indian student, 250. 


Ireland from Within, i—the land 
question, 2—system ofland-holding, 
ib.—introduction of the English 
agrarian system, 3—arrangement 
of Sir John Davies, ib.—frustration 
of his design, 4—belief in proprie- 
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tary rights, 5—growth of absentee- 
ism, 76.—commercial restrictions, 
6—change in the relations between 
landlords and tenants, ib.—Landed 
Estates Act, 7—Deasy’s Act, 8— 
Land Act of 1870 ; 9—of 1881, ib.— 
Tenant League, 10—demand for 
land legislation and Home Rule, 
11-13—development of agricultural 
and industrial resources, 13—for- 
mation of the Agricultural Organi- 
sation Society, 15—Recess Com- 
mittee, 16—establishment of a De- 
partment and Council of Agricul- 
ture, 16, 38—success of the work, 
17-19—effects of the Land Act of 
1881 ; 19-22—periodical revision of 
rents, 2l1—creation of a peasant 
proprietary, 22, 35 — compulsory 
purchase and sale, 23—voluntary 
sale, 24—question of price, 24-27— 
Conference of landlordsand tenants, 
27—provisions of the Bill of 1902; 
28-35—Local Loans funds, 29-— 
section 4; 3l—section 8; 32—sec- 
tion 36 ; 34—influence of the settle- 
ment of the land question, 35-37, 
39—need for the adoption of a con- 
structive policy, 37—Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1898 ; 38—sympathetic 
treatment, 39. 


‘Irish Felon, The,’ extracts from, 11. 
Irish University Question, The, 


569—learning in ancient Ireland, 
ib. — Trinity College, 570 — the 
Catholic Relief Act, 571 — May- 
nooth, 572—‘ mixed education,’ 573 
—Protestant bigotry in Ireland, 
574 — Ultramontanism, ib. — Sir 
Robert Peel's measure for the 
endowment of new colleges, 575— 
the selection of professors, 576— 
the Queen’s Colleges scheme, 575- 
579—action of the Catholic hier- 
archy, 578, 579—an altered situa- 
tion, 580—appointment of a Royal 
Commission, 581 — exclusion of 
Trinity College from its reference, 
ib.—Catholic opinion changed, 582 
—a Catholic College in Dublin, 583 
—possible failure of the scheme, 
584 —a Catholic university im- 
practicable, 585—the present educa- 
tional situation in Ireland intoler- 
able, 586—destructive influence of 
the Royal University, 587 — dis- 
appearance of the educated lay 
Trish Catholic, 587-589 — Trinity 
College and the Catholics, 591 e¢ 
seq.—need of amended administra- 
tion, 594— a Catholic college in 
Dublin University, 595-597. 





J. 


Johnson, Dr, his acquaintance with 
Mrs Montagu, 81—‘ Life of Lyttel- 
ton,’ 82. 


K. 


Kent, the gardener, 359. 


Kenyon, F. G., ‘Handbook to the 
Textual Criticism of the New Tes- 
tament,’ 279. 


Koch, Professor, and the bacillus of 
tuberculosis, 398, 402. 


L. 


Lalor, James Fintan, on uniting the 
demand for land legislation and 
Home Rule, 11. 


Lamsdorff, Count, on Bulgarian tac- 
tics, 465. 


Lee, Sidney, ‘Queen Victoria. A 
Biography,’ 308 et seq. 


Leprosy, 384—discovery of the bacil- 
lus by Dr Hansen, ib.—the inter- 
national conference, 385—a wide- 
spread disease, 385-387—its anti- 
quity, 388—the Kushta of the 
‘ Rigveda Sanhita,’ ib.—the leprosy 
of the Bible, <b.—various kinds of 
leprosy, 389—not imported into 
Europe by the Crusaders, 389— 
historic precautions, ib. — early 
leper-houses, 390—the disease in 
Western Europe, ib. — ‘Burton 
Lazars,’ ib.—the Franciscan care 
of the lepers, 391—honours paid 
to sufferers, ib.—lazar-houses in 
London, 392 — diseases confused 
with leprosy, 393—impostors, 394— 
disappearance of the disease from 
England, ib.—improvement in Nor- 
way, 395—the Mitau case, ib.-— 
leprosy contagious, 396—its prob- 
able causes, 397—the Berlin Con- 
ference in 1897; 3898—comparison 
with tuberculosis, 398, 403--historic 
doubts, 399—heredity, ib.— the 
bad fish theory, 400—futile at- 
tempts to cultive the bacillus, 402 
—resemblance in the bacilli, 404— 
progress of the disease, 405—apathy 
of the leper, 406—latency of the 
complaint, ib.—prevention better 
than cure, 407 — isolation, ib. — 
leprosy does not flourish in Eng- 
land, 408. 
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Lethaby, Mr, and Swainson, Mr, 
‘The Church of Sancta Sophia, 
Constantinople,’ 423 et seq. 


London Education and the Act 


of 1902; 627—need for the better 
organisation of secondary educa- 
tion, ib.—the Education Bill of 
1902; 628-630—the religious difti- 
culty, 630—the bishops on religious 
teaching in schools, 631—classifica- 
tion of denominational schools, 632 
—position of the clergyman, 633 
—Lord Reay on the clergy as school 
managers, ib.—the object of a good 
school, 635—rating, ib.—effect of 
the Cockerton judgment, 636— 
distinction between elementary 
and higher education, 637—tech- 
nical instruction, 638—the London 
School Board evening continua- 
tion schools, 639, 640 — endow- 
ments, 640-644—‘ clause 13’, and 
London, 643—general desire to 
make the Act work, 644—the right 
selection of members, 645—educa- 
tion henceforth a municipal func- 
tion, 646—the Board of Education, 
647-649—the London Bill, 650. 


London, The Port of, 252—syste- 
matic neglect, ib.— West India 
Dock, 253—number and size of dis- 
tributing barges, ib.—proposals of 
the Royal Commission, 254—de- 
cline of trade, 255—development of 
foreign ports, 256—meeting of the 
London and India Docks Company, 
257—the dock companies, ib.— 
maintenance of warehouses, 258— 
attitude of the wharfingers, 259— 
of the Thames Conservancy, 260— 
the future government Bill, 261— 
Mansion House conference, 261, 
263-265—purchase of the docks, 
262—placing them under police 
control, 265—payment of members 
of the trust, 266—municipal assis- 
tance, 267—abolition of the Light 
a 268— compulsory pilotage, 


Louth, Walter, ‘ The Promised Land,’ 
20. 


Lydekker, R., ‘South American Ani- 
mals and their Origin,’ 41. 


M. 


Macaulay, Mr G. C., his edition of 
the works of John Gower, 437 et 
seq.—his Life of Gower, 457. 

Macedonian Maze, The, 459—the 
fruits of Bulgarian ambition, ib.— 
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unhappy condition of the Christian 
peasantry, 460—the Macedonian 
Committee, 461, 464—the dream of 
a Greater Bulgaria, 1b.—tactics of 
the patriots, 462, 463—Stambuloff's 
policy, 463—formation of the Local 
Committee, 464—renewal of Bul- 
garian energy, 465—Sir A. Biliotti’s 
despatch, ib.—the Central Com- 
mittee at Sophia, ib.—blackmail 
and corruption, 466—activity of the 
local committees, 468—tardy Euro- 
pean interference, 469—the scheme 
of reform, ib.—the Macedonian 
view of the reforms, 471 — the 
Macedonian ‘people,’ 472 — three 
ethnological zones, 473—compara- 
tive strengths of the Greeks and 
Bulgarians, 474—the Servians, 476 
—the Turks in Albania, ib.—Alba- 
nian sympathy with the Greeks, 
478, 479—Mr Gladstone and the 
Macedonians, 480—not a racial 
unit, 481—the question of par- 
tition, 482—the Austro-Russian 
programme, 483—England’s aitti- 
tude, ib. 


Mansion House conference on the 
administration of the Port of Lon- 
don, 261—resolutions, 263-265. 


Maupassant, Guy de, on M. Zola, 
138. 


Memlinc, Hans, 224—court-painter to 
Charles the Bold, 225—his paint- 
ings, ib.—decoration of St Ursula’s 
shrine, 227—sense of beauty and 
tender poetic feeling, 1b.—imita- 
tion of his style, 228. 

Millais, J. G., ‘The Wild-fowler in 
Scotland, 164. See Sport. 


Miltonian Romance, A, 484—Mr 
Begley’s contention, ib.—‘ Nova 
Solyma’ a still-born publication, 
485—a period of transition, 1b.— 
the Republic of Letters, 486—Mil- 
ton and the Miltonian school, 487 
—the unknown author of ‘ Nova 
Solyma,’ 488—Mr Begley’s defec- 
tive arguments, 488-490—first ap- 
pearance of the book, 491—quality 
of its prose, ib.—possible writers of 
‘Nova Solyma,’ 492—‘ Jerusalem 
Regained,’ 493—outline of the story, 
493-498—a shapeless structure, 498 
—Milton’s position at the time of 
its publication, 499—the author's 
apologetics contrasted with Milton's 
self-confidence, 500—Miltonian cha- 
racteristics, 501—the uncertainties 
of the problem, 502—the value of 
the romance, ib. 
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Moffatt, James, ‘ Historical New Tes- 
tament,’ 274. 

Montagu, John, Duke of, relations 
with Montesquieu, 353, 358. 

Montagu, Matthew, ‘Letters of Mrs 
Elizabeth Montagu,’ 70. 


| 
} 
| 
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| 


Montagu, Mrs Elizabeth, her letters, | 


70. See ‘ Blue-stockings.’ 


| 


Montesquieu in England, 331—M. | 
Vian’s ‘Histoire,’ 3832 —relations , 


with Chesterfield, 332, 352—birth 
and circumstances, 333—influenced 
by Montaigne, 334— intellectual 
exercises, ib.—‘ Lettres Persanes,’ 
335, 356—characteristics, i.—‘Tem- 
ple de Gnide,’ 336—elected to the 
Academy, ib.—travels in Europe, 
337—vicissitudes of Montesquieu’s 
manuscripts, 338—their publication, 
339—friendship with Waldegrave, 
ib.—and Chesterfield, 340—impres- 
sions of London, ib.—and of Eng- 
lishmen, 341 et seg.—of English- 
women, 343—religion, 344— par- 
liament, ib.— party government, 
345—Walpole’s character and work, 
345 et seqg.—notes on Shippen’s 
speech, 346—the Pensions Bill, 347 
—debate on Dunkirk, 349—opinion 
of English politicians, 350— of 
George I, tb.—newspapers, 351— 
relations with men of science, 352— 
his inadequate English, 353—talks 
with the King and Queen, ib.— 
elected to the Royal Society, 354— 
friendship with Folkes and Yorke, 
355—his movements unchronicled, 
356—aristocratic companions, 357, 
353 — advocates the Union with 
Ireland, 359—gardening, 359—de- 
parture from England, 360—corre- 
spondence with Englishmen, 361— 
appreciation of England, 362—and 
English literature, 363. 


More, Hannah, on the character of 
Mrs Montagu, 85. 


Morris, W. O’Connor, ‘ Present Irish 
Questions,’ 22. 


N. 


Netherlands, The Early Art of 
the, 208—Bruges exhibition, ib.— 
supplementary exhibition of illu- 
minated MSS. in the Hétel Grun- 
thuuse, 209—connexion between 
French and Flemish art, #6.—Hu- 
bert van Eyck, 210-216—Jan van 
Eyck, 216-219— Petrus Cristus, 
219—Rogier van der Weyden, 219- 


| 
| 
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221—Jacques Daret, 221—Hugo van 
der Goes, 222—Dirk Bouts, 223— 
Hans Memlinc, 224-229 -— Gerard 
David, 229—and other artists, 230 
—increasing love of the fantastic 
and grotesque, 231— technical per- 
fection, 232—realism, ib. 

Nicholas of Guildford, author of ‘The 
Owl and the Nightingale,’ 442. 


‘Nova Solyma’ reviewed, 484 et seq. 


BP. 


Palmerston, Lord, his political rela- 
tions with Queen Victoria, 316 ef 
seq. 


Pease, A. E., ‘Travel and Sport in 
Africa,’ 180. 


Peel, Sir Robert, and the Irish Uni- 
versity question, 574, 575. 


Plunkett, Rt Hon. Horace, M.P., his 
scheme for the development of 
agricultural and industrial re- 
sources in Ireland, 14. 


Powell-Cotton, P. H. G., ‘A Sporting 
Trip*through Abyssinia,’ 178. 


Prichard, H. H., ‘Through the Heart 
of Patagonia,’ 56. 

Provincial Mind, The, 522—defini- 
tion of the term ‘provincial,’ ib.— 
Matthew Arnold’s conception of 
provinciality, 523—loneliness, dis- 
comfort, and genius, 524—the dan- 
gers of admiration, 525—literature 
and provincial life, 526—the provin- 
ciality of class, 7b.—the ‘English 
gentleman,’ 527— Thackeray and 
‘class,’ ib.—Dickens and democratic 
prejudice, 528—Mr J. M. Barrie, 
ib. — academic provinciality and 
Matthew Arnold, 529-531—the pro- 
vinciality of the coterie, 532—Dr 
Johnson, 1b.—Horace Walpole, 533 
—the war of poets at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, 1b.—the 
Reviews, 534—Holland House, 535 
—provinciality and the reception of 
Ibsen's plays, ib.—Mr Oscar Wilde 
and the habit of paradox, 536—the 
provincialism of the nation, 537— 
interchange of national ideas, ib.— 
altered characteristics of English 
literature, 538. 


R, 


Raikes, Thomas, his journals, 188. 


Railways, home, fluctuations in the 
price of the shares, 90—colonial 
and foreign, 91—American, 99. 
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Ravenna or Byzantium? 409. See 
Byzantium. 

Reay, Lord, his opinion of clergymen 
as school managers, 634. 


Rivoira, Signor, ‘Le origini della 
Architettura Lombarda’ reviewed, 
409 et seq. 


Roosevelt, President, 
Family,’ 169. 

Rosebery, Lord, on the Irish Local 
Government Act of 1898 ; 38. 


Royal Society, publication of ‘ Philo- 
sophical Transactions,’ 145—‘ Cata.- 
logue of Scientific Papers,’ 150. 


Rural England, 540—Mr Rider Hag- 
gard as a writer on farming, ib.— 
the present condition of agricul- 
ture, 541—Mr Haggard’s pessimism, 
542—defects of method in his book, 
543—improved condition of farm- 
ing, 544—the landlord, 545—the 
tenant-farmer, 546—less dependent 
on the landlord, 547—the labourer, 
548—reluctance of village lads to be 
farm labourers, 549—the Duke of 
Bedford’s Farm-school, ib.—Irish 
labour, 550—prospects of the agri- 
cultural labourer, 551—life insur- 
ance, 552—friendly societies, 553— 
the present effect of education, 554 
—the teaching in village schools, 
555—cottage accommodation, 556— 
the Labourers’ (Ireland) Act, 557 
—the multiplication of small 
holdings, 558—their success, 559 
—claims for government aid, 560 
—readjustment of local taxation, 
561-563 — the Agricultural Rates 
Act, 562—revision of railway rates 
on perishable produce, 563-566— 
an agricultural parcel-post, 566— 
road-borne competition, 567—pro- 
tection and prosperity, 568. 


‘The Deer 


Ss. 


Samuels, A. W., on redemption of 
reversion claims, 33. 


Schultz and Barnsley, Messrs, on the 
monastery of St Luke of Stiris, 431. 


Science, A Conspectus of, 139— 
‘International Catalogue of Scien- 
tific Literature,’ ib.—meaning of 
the term ‘scientific,’ 140—decision 
of the promoters, 140-143—mode of 
publishing discoveries, 144—assis- 
tance of the Royal Society, 145— 
‘Philosophical Transactions,’ ib.— 
the independent scientific peri- 
odical, 146—Darwin’s and Huxley’s 
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method of publication, 147—need 
for an index, 148—help to the 
scientific enquirer, 148-150—pubili- 
cation of the ‘Catalogue of Scien- 
tific Papers’ by the Royal Society, 
150—an author’s index, ib.—its 
value, 151—need for a subject 
index, ib—difficulties of interna- 
tional co-operation, 152-154—dif- 
ferences of language, 152—national 
susceptibilities, 153—a ‘registra- 
tion number,’ ib.—advantages and 
disadvantages of separate centres 
for the several sciences, 155-157— 
adoption of the single-centre plan 
and establishment of secondary 
bureaus, 157—system of classifica- 
tion, ib.—alphabetical arrange- 
ment, 158—construction of sched- 
ules, ib. 

Selous, F. C., ‘Sport and Travel East 

and West,’ 172-175, 182. 
Shand, A. L., ‘Shooting,’ 162. 


Speculation, The Game of, 88— 
increase of the evil, ib.—advertising 
influence, 89, 110-115—home ,rail- 
ways, 90—colonial and foreign, 91 
—mining market, #b.—fluctuations, 
92—total decline of shares, 93— 
number of South African com- 
panies, 94—amount of capital, ib.— 
process of ‘turning on the tap,’ 95 
—number of controlling firms, ib. 
—copper-mine shares, 96—Barnato 
Bank, and the Anglo-French Ex- 
ploration Co., 97— Consolidated 
Gold Fields Co., ib.—De Beers and 
the Cold Storage Co., 98—American 
railways, 99—United States Steel 
Corporation, ib.— Wall Street deal- 
ers, 100—Northern Pacific shares, 
101—strike of coal-miners, and 
money stringency in New York, 
102—table of variations in prices; 
#.—number of members on the 
London Stock Exchange, 103— 
‘dealings’ for ‘differences,’ 104— 
‘contango’ or interest, ib.—causes 
for altering nominal quotations, 105 
—brokers, ib.—charge for broker- 
age, ‘half-commission men,’ 106— 
amount of broker’s fee, <.—system 
of ‘one-man markets,’ 107—rela- 
tions between brokers and jobbers, 
#b.—Jungle market or West Afri- 
can mines, 108—cases of other com- 
panies, 109—rules of the Stock 
Exchange, 110—‘ bucket-shops,’ 111 
‘cover system,’ ib.—character of 
the circulars, 112—terms of im- 
prisonment for the illegal sale of 
securities, 113. 
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Sport and Travel, Recent, 161— 
Colonel T. Thornton’s ‘Sporting 
Tour,’ 162—Mr Gathorne-Hardy’s 
sketches, ib.—Mr Shand’s ‘Shoot- 
ing,’ i.—Mr Sydney Buxton’s 
‘Fishing and Shooting,’ 163—Mr 
J. G. Millais’ ‘The Wild-fowler in 
Scotland,’ 164—on the arrival of 
the wild-geese at Loch Leven, 165 
—their intellectual powers, 166— 
on the Orkneys, ib.—his illustra- 
tions, 167—Mr F. G. Aflalo’s 
“Sport in Europe,’ 167-169—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's ‘The Deer Family,’ 
169-171—Prince Demidoff’s ‘ Hunt- 
ing Trips in the Caucasus,’ 171— 
‘ After Wild-sheep in the Altai and 
Mongolia,’ ib.—Mr F. C. Selous’s 
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172-175, 182—on bullet-wounds, 173 
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Trip through Abyssinia,’ 178—Mr 
E. A. Pease’s ‘ Travel and Sport in 
Africa,’ 180— Major Fremantle’s 
‘The Book of the Rifle,’ 183-185. 
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See Speculation. 
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Tarn, Mr W. W., ‘Notes on Hellen- 
ism in Bactria and India,’ 512. 
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Innperial. 
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the ‘ Biblical question,’ 271—views 
of representative scholars, 273-275 
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historical spirit, 275—history of the 
text, 276-278—number of types, 
278-280—origiu of the documents, 
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260. 
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Travel and Sport, Recent, 161. 
See Sport. 
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fluence, 285. 


U. 
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—table of the variation in prices, 
103. 
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See India. 
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quieu,’ 332. 
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Weyden, Rogier van der, 219—ap- 
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220—‘ Descent from the Cross,’ and 
other paintings, ib. 

Wraxall, Sir William, on Mrs Mon- 
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the question of price, 27. 
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117—character of his novels, 117, 
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